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ENGLISH MANUSCRIPT ILLUSTRATION 
AND THE UTRECHT PSALTER’ 


DIMITRI TSELOS 


HE uncertainty of our knowledge concerning the actual relation of the Utrecht Psalter to 

its English descendants is illustrated by the fact that the Psalter in Paris (Bib. Nat. ms 

Lat. 8846) which is usually attributed to Canterbury and about 1200 has been called a 
copy of the Utrecht manuscript by one group of scholars or a copy of the Eadwine (or Canterbury) 
Psalter by another group.’ Both these attributions are strictly inaccurate as I shall show later. 
This bold statement is meant more to dramatize the problem than to detract from the importance 
of the contributions of various scholars who have dealt with the larger subject of English manuscript 
illustration or with works whose relevance to the English schools is perhaps incidental.’ The purpose 
of this study is to analyze in some detail the relation of the Utrecht Psalter miniatures to their 
accepted English relatives and others less well known, in the hope of throwing additional light 
on the origin and development of English illustration during the Romanesque and Gothic periods 
without recapitulating unnecessarily the work already well performed by the scholars who have 
written on related problems in recent years. 

From previous studies of the problem one concludes that Anglo-Saxon manuscript illustration, 
which developed after the Danish invasion, seems to depend largely upon Continental models 
and especially Carolingian. It appears further that all the Carolingian schools—Ada, Metz, Tours, 
Reims, and St.-Denis—contributed something to the chief Anglo-Saxon schools or styles. The 
contribution of the school of Tours, however, would seem to have been made indirectly through 
the school of St.-Denis, which had made an eclectic synthesis of the most characteristic features of 
all the other Carolingian schools.* It is through this intermediate channel that the stocky figures 
of Tours came into such works as the Charter of King Edgar.* Their short cropped hair and 
square jaws seem to have come from the same source. But the nervous activity of the figures, their 
linearized “impressionist” surfaces and the wrinkled sleeves and leggings represent the more 
distinctive contributions of the Reims manner by way of St.-Denis.* From the latter school and 
that of Metz, best represented by the historiated initials of the Sacramentary of Drogo, comes the 
open framework with luxuriant decorative plants which appears earliest in the dedication miniature 
of the Charter of King Edgar and which was to become the most distinctive feature of the “Win- 
chester” style.° 


* This article is dedicated with respect and gratitude to Dr. is a copy of the Eadwine or Canterbury Psalter. 
Walter W. S. Cook on his seventieth birthday. Its preparation 2. T. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art, London, 


was assisted by a grant from the Graduate School Research 
Fund of the University of Minnesota. Photo acknowledgements: 
for the Utrecht Psalter (Utrecht, Univ. Library, Script. Eccl. 
484), Facsimile for the Palaeographical Society, published by 
Spencer, Sawyer, Bird and Co., London, 1874; Harley Psalter 
(Brit. Mus. Harley Ms 603), after author’s negatives; Eadwine 
Psalter (Cambridge, Trinity Coll. ms R.17.1), after M. James, 
Canterbury Psalter; the “Parisian” (Paris, Bib. Nat. ms Lat. 
8846), after H. Omont, Psautier illustré du XIIle siécle, Paris, 
1906. Other photographs are credited in the notes. 

1. I need cite only a few: Omont (of.cit., p. 16) and 
E. Millar (English Illuminated Manuscripts from the Xth to 
the X1llth Century, Paris, 1926, pp. 92, 120) state that it is a 
copy of the Utrecht Psalter. Dora Panofsky (“The Textual 
Basis of the Utrecht Psalter Illustrations,” ART BULLETIN, XXV, 
1943, p. 52), and C. R. Dodwell (The Canterbury School of 
Illumination, Cambridge, Engl., 1954, p. 98) believe that it 


1949. F. Wormald, English Drawings of the Tenth and Elev- 
enth Century, London, 1952. Dodwell, of.cit. 

3- For the origin and character of the school of St.-Denis 
(formerly “Corbie”) see A. M. Friend, “Carolingian Art in 
the Abbey of St.-Denis,” Art Studies, 1, 1923, pp. 67f. The 
change has been accepted by some scholars and rejected by 
others. But whatever the locale of the school, its products were 
the result of an eclectic synthesis of stylistic and iconographic 
elements derived from the various Carolingian schools among 
which the Reims component was the most important. 

4. Brit. Mus. Cotton Ms Vesp. A. vill, fol. 2%. Millar, 
op.cit., pl. 3. 

5. Compare these features of the Charter miniature with 
those in the Bible of St. Paul and the Sacramentary of St.-Denis 
(formerly of “Metz”); Millar, of.cit., pl. 3, with A. Boinet, 
La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pls. 23, 31-33. 

6. Millar, loc.cit. The connection was first established by 
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Similarly the miniatures of the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold also contain certain constituent 
elements of the various Carolingian schools.’ But there are at the same time some distinctive 
features in the drawing which suggest that its miniatures might have come also under the direct 
influence of the school of Reims. These are the sketchy undulating sky and ground lines and the 
more emphatic linearism of the figures, which are unlike the typical St.-Denis works or the products 
of other Carolingian schools that had undergone the influence of Reims. 

As has been pointed out earlier by other scholars, one cannot avoid the conclusion that works 
of some of these Carolingian schools were probably imported into England as gifts in official or 
social reciprocities between the English and Continental courts that were related by marriage. An 
alternative or complementary conclusion would be that they were imported in connection with the 
monastic reforms conducted by Aethelwold, Dunstan, and other important churchmen with the 
assistance of Continental monastic personnel and ecclesiastical tools among which manuscripts 
were undoubtedly the most important.® 

Since the only Reims manuscript in the linear manner—which had much to do with condi- 
tioning the character of Anglo-Saxon illustration—known to have been in England is the Utrecht 
Psalter, it is tempting to attribute all the Reims features mentioned to that manuscript. The 
temptation is the greater when one looks at the Continental and English versions of the manu- 
scripts of Prudentius and Terrence whose reflection of the Reims manner is sufficiently unlike both 
the Utrecht Psalter and the Benedictional as to rule out the former works as possible carriers of 
the characteristics in question. But in the absence of more positive evidence of the existence of the 
Utrecht Psalter in England as early as the middle of the tenth century one cannot follow the 
temptation with cogent argument. 

There is of course no question about the presence of the Utrecht Psalter in England from about 
1000 until 1200 and probably later, for it was used there as model for a number of illustrated 
manuscripts.” The earliest and indisputable instance of its direct influence appears in a “literally” 
illustrated psalter (Brit. Mus. Harley ms 603) which for convenience in this study I shall call the 
Harley Psalter. A brief analysis of the manuscript was made by Wormald, who classified the 
different hands that took part in its inscription and illustration.”® I should like, however, to add a 
few observations concerning this work and its relation to the Utrecht Psalter which would help us 
in turn to understand their relation to other Anglo-Saxon works. 

In examining the miniatures of the Harley Psalter one is struck by the different interpretations 
which were made of the miniatures of its model. Hand D is obviously the most scrupulously 
imitative so that one who is not very familiar with the model and the copy could mistake the 
miniatures of one manuscript for those of the other. By the same token this hand is the least inter- 
esting although very informative on the capacity of some artists to copy with remarkable fidelity 
to the original. 

The most interesting for our problem is hand A, who is neither strictly imitative nor radically 
deviative. As may be observed from Figs. 3 and 11, he has the remarkable ability to alter the style 
of his model by subtly emphasizing or distorting certain features so as to translate the model’s 
dynamic impressionism into an expressionist manner. His work brings to mind the turbulent 
landscapes of Van Gogh where the heaving ground acts as if the earth were in labor or The Scream 


O. Homburger, Die Anfange der Malschule von Winchester 
im X Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1912. Modern English scholars 
think that the “Winchester” style may not have originated at 
Winchester since it is characteristic of several other contempo- 
rary centers. See Wormald, of.cit., pp. 22f. and “Decorated 
Initials in English Mss from A.D. 900 to 1100,” Archaeologia, 
XCI, 1945, pp. 107f., D. Talbot Rice, English Art: 871-1100, 
Oxford, 1952, p. 189. 

7. Benedictional of St. Aethelwold (975-980), formerly 


Library of the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth, now British 
Museum. Millar, of.cit., pls. 5, 7; Rice, op.cit., figs. 4of. 

8. Millar, of.cit., pp. 2f.; Wormald, English Drawings... , 
pp. 22f.; Friend, of.cét., p. 74. 

g. For the history of the Utrecht Psalter in England, see 
Benson and Tselos, “New Light on the Origin of the Utrecht 
Psalter,” ART BULLETIN, XIII, 1931, pp. 14f. 

10. Wormald, of.cit., pp. 30f., 69f. 
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of Edvard Munch where the earth and atmosphere seem to undulate and echo sympathetically 
the agony of the screaming figure. His expressionism is accompanied occasionally by some remark- 
able iconographic innovations that suggest an unusual imagination—unless these changes were 
suggested by a superior.” We get some idea of this phase of his work by comparing the miniatures 
of the Utrecht and Harley Psalters illustrating Psalm 6. They are especially important because 
of their differences in illustrating verse 5, “In death there is no remembrance of thee.” As seen in 
the Utrecht miniature the reference to death—like similar allusions elsewhere to the “fiery pit” 
or the “pit of Hell”—evoked a burning pit inhabited by snakes. Four winged demons at the rim 
of the pit are busy pushing the bodies of sinners deeper into the flames. Like the representations 
of other demons and of Hades in other illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter these are fundamentally 
anthropomorphic, despite their “flaming” skirts and hair, and in accordance with the classical tradi- 
tion out of which these infernal motifs grew.” 

The corresponding scene in the Harley Psalter appears at first to follow closely its model except 
for the expressionist transformation of the style. But upon closer observation one seems to be 
witnessing the very birth of a new demonology. The Harley demons appear to be in the process 
of changing from anthropomorphic to zoomorphic types. The two on the left have one human and 
one bird foot with enormous claws. The other two have similar talons for feet, noses like elephant 
trunks, and large, pendant breasts and genitalia. There is something tentative about these transfor- 
mations which suggests that the illustrator’s imagination was fired by the drama of the underworld 
and wished to realize its terrors more completely and explicitly. His demons were to be made more 
fearful to behold and more terrible to suffer under. The fact that these figures are fundamentally 
like those found in the Utrecht Psalter but changed only in the details mentioned, would suggest 
that the changes were the result of spontaneous individual inspiration. But the ubiquitous presence 
of zoomorphic hybrids in Anglo-Celtic and Anglo-Saxon initials may have paved the way for 
such transformation. I like to think that in looking upon the Harley demons we see the fountain- 
head of a new demonology which was developed in England and which spread to the Continent 
to affect the art of the later Middle Ages and eventually to influence even the demonology of 
Schongauer as Goldschmidt pointed out.” 

There are a few other manuscripts—roughly contemporary with the earlier drawings of the 
Harley Psalter—in which the miniatures seem sufficiently similar to the style and iconography of 
the Utrecht Psalter to invite speculation on the possible derivation in part from this manuscript. 
One is the Liber Vitae and the other a Church Offices, both dating between 1020 and 1035 and 
apparently written for Newminster of Winchester.“* Their illustrations contain enough of the soft 
impressionist modeling of the Utrecht Psalter style in the figures and other peculiarities—such as 
the hunched backs, the forward-thrusting heads, contortions of the bodies and fluttering of 
draperies—as to suggest that their source was fairly close to the Utrecht Psalter. The scene of the 
contraposed demon trying to wrest a poor soul from the hands of St. Peter and receiving for his 
effort a blow with the key of paradise finds a remarkable counterpart in a similarly contorted and 
similarly occupied demon in the Reims Psalter (Figs. 5, 7). Since this latter motif was never copied 


11. Unfortunately hand A illustrated only fols. 1%-11%, 16 
and 16%. 

12. See the descendants of this tradition in the Vatican 
Greek Psalter (Bib. vat. cod. Gr. 1927) in Benson and Tselos, 
op.cit., fig. 188, and other manuscripts of the Septuagint il- 
lustrated in Tselos, The Sources of the Utrecht Psalter Minia- 
tures, Minneapolis, 1955, pl. 23. Dodwell (of.cit., p. 74) 
makes a passing reference to the “devils” of the Utrecht Psalter 
as being “ape-like creatures with tails and claw-feet” but does 
not cite any specific instances where these creatures and details 
may be found. 

13. A. Goldschmidt, “English Influence on Medieval Art 
of the Continent,” Mediaeval Studies in Memory of A. Kings- 


ley Porter, 11, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, pp. 709f. 

14. Liber Vitae (Brit. Mus. Stowe Ms 944, fols. 6, 6%, 7), 
Church Offices (Brit. Mus. Cotton Ms Titus D xxvi-xxvil, fols. 
65, 75%), Millar, op.cit., pls. 24, 25. Wormald, of.cit., pp. 
33f., 69f., 72f. These works should be distinguished from other 
“Winchester” style works such as the Benedictional of St. 
Aethelwold and the Sacramentary or Missal of Robert of 
Jumiéges (Rouen, Municipal Library, ms Y.6), which were 
written at Ely as pointed out by J. B. Tollhurst, “An Ex- 
amination of two Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts of the Winchester 
School . . . ,” Archaeologia, LXXXI11, 1933, pp. 27f. Photos 
reproduced here, courtesy British Museum. 
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in the Harley Psalter or any other manuscript antedating the Liber Vitae the uniqueness of the 
analogy with the Reims manuscript points strongly to a possible direct connection.” 

The foregoing inference is strengthened considerably by the “Quinity” miniature of the Church 
Offices. This unusual iconographic complex whose synthesis was made from two different represen- 
tations of the Trinity in the Utrecht Psalter and whose iconological significance was first published 
by Kantorowicz, is very intriguing.*® The fact that all of its iconographic elements are found only 
in the Reims manuscript before 1150 raises once more the question whether the Winchester 
miniature was not inspired directly by the Utrecht miniatures. 

The same miniatures of the Liber Vitae and the Church Offices contain also an important 
iconographic element which does not appear in the Reims manuscript but which does appear in 
the earlier set of drawings of the Harley Psalter made, according to Wormald, “in the early years 
of the second quarter of the eleventh century” and therefore contemporary with the Winchester 
works (Figs. 7, 10).’’ This is the Hell Mouth in the form of a huge animal mouth opening upwards 
to receive the damned. As far as I know, there is no precedent for this animalized Mouth of Hell 
either in English or Continental works. In the Utrecht Psalter, as might be expected from its 
classical legacy, Hades, who occupies the pit of Hell, is always represented as a giant cannibalistic 
bust or head.** Iconologically the giant animal mouth could have been inspired by the many 
references of the Psalmist to the lion or mouth of the lion which is frequently equated with Hell.*® 
But it is not clear whether the head depicted is meant to be that of a lion or a whale. It is there- 
fore possible that the equation of the whale with Hell, as found in the Exeter Book and other 
similar texts, which developed further the early Christian symbolism of Jonah and the Whale, 
could also have played a part.” 

Stylistically, however, the motif seems to have occurred earlier in an initial B in a Franco-Saxon 
Psalter of the ninth century now at Wolfenbiittel.** The wide open jaws of the two heads which 
terminate the inner ends of the volutes of the initial and their sweeping contours and curved fangs 
are more suggestive of the jaws of a snake than those of any other animal. Nevertheless, except 
for the fangs, the abnormal distention of the jaws and the sweeping contours which enclose them 
reappear at their closest on folio 71 of the Harley Psalter, one of the pages contemporary with 
the Winchester works under discussion (Fig. 10).** The somewhat tentative and decorative quality 
in the Harley detail leads me to believe that it might have been the first instance of the transfer 
of the motif from a purely decorative function in an initial to an iconographic one, and that the 
more realistic representations of the same motif in the two Winchester works were later develop- 
ments.” 


15. The possibility that the Liber Vitae miniature of Heaven London, 1912, pp. 173f. On the prefiguration Joc.cit. and 
and Hell was in part inspired by the Utrecht Psalter is also Matthew 12:40. The possibility that the “whale mouth” may 


supported by the analogies found in the illustration for Psalm 
81 (82). Compare St. Peter at the gate of Heaven with the 
militant figure in the center of the miniature and the inverted 
figure in Hell with a similarly falling figure at the lower right 
of the Psalm miniature. See E. De Wald, The Illustrations of 
the Utrecht Psalter, Princeton, 1933, pl. 76, and Millar, of.cit., 
pls. 24-25. See also Figs. 6 and 7 in this article. 

16. E. Kantorowicz, “The Quinity of Winchester,” ART 
BULLETIN, XIX, 1947, pp. 73f. The two Utrecht motifs which 
were united in the Quinity are found in fols. 64% and 89’. 
Only the former item was copied in the Harley Psalter (fol. 
56°). 

17. Wormald, of.cit., pp. 30f., 69f. 

18. De Wald, o.cit., pls. 1, 15, 23, 84, 94, ete. 

19. See Psalm 21(22) :21, “Save me from the lion’s mouth”; 
Psalm 34(35) :17, “rescue my soul from their destructions, my 
darling from the lions”; Psalm 56(57):5, “my soul is among 
the lions.” 


20. On the Exeter Book see F. J. Snell, The Age of Alfred, 


have played a part in the formation of the English Mouth of 
Hell is also suggested by the open and upturned mouth of the 
“whales” in the lower corners of the Utrecht miniature il- 
lustrating the Canticle of the Three Hebrews. See De Wald, 
op.cit., pl. 137. In this connection we must always remember 
the traditional inclination of Anglo-Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
artists for fantastic heads in the monstrous hybrids which 
decorate many initials of the ninth and tenth century. See 
Wormald, “Decorated Initials . . . ,” passim, A. Boeckler, 
A bendlindische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1930, pl. x. 

21. Wolfenbiittel, Ducal Lib. 81, 17 Aug. fol.; Boinet, 
op.cit., pl. 106a. 

22. Wormald, English Drawings ..., pp. 69-70. As he 
also noted, many of the motifs in this group of drawings were 
adapted freely from the Utrecht Psalter. In this particular 
miniature the Annunciation to the Women at the Tomb and 
the Harrowing of Hell recall the Utrecht miniature for Psalm 
15 (16), fol. 8. De Wald, of.cit., pl. 13. 

23. Attention might be called also to the devil, under the 
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These intriguing and problematical analogies between the Utrecht Psalter and the Harley on 
one hand and the so-called “Winchester style” works may be amplified by reference to products of 
some other centers—known or unknown.” The dependence of the Sacramentary (“Missal”) of 
Robert of Jumiéges on the Benedictional of Aethelwold is generally accepted. The former manu- 
script had been assigned to Winchester or to the “Winchester School” but it was, like the Bene- 
dictional itself, probably written at Ely as shown by Tollhurst.” But its similarity to the Utrecht 
miniatures as seen by comparing the angel, from one of its miniatures illustrating the warning of 
the Magi not to return to Herod, with a similarly disposed figure and trailing scarf in the Utrecht 
Psalter is very suggestive (Figs. 8, 9). As in the case of the various elements that made up the 
Quinity of the Winchester Church Offices, the only existing model for the warning angel appears 
in the Utrecht miniatures. It was never copied or adapted in the Harley Psalter. If we add to this 
sample analogy the sketchier and more linear character of the Sacramentary miniatures as a whole— 
as against the Benedictional—the more violent activation of the figures and the angular sketchiness 
of the sky and ground areas, the possibility of its having been influenced by the Utrecht and/or 
the Harley Psalter should not be excluded. The earlier alternative attribution of the Sacramentary 
to “Winchester or Canterbury” by Kendrick may well have been based on similar considerations.” 

Several other works in which the relation to the style or iconography of the Utrecht Psalter 
seems intimate enough to permit a speculation on a direct connection might be cited in the 
Appendix with only one pair of comparative illustrations. The citations, however, will be made 
to specific motifs and their analogues, which the interested reader may locate and examine himself. 

The apparently intermittent use of the Utrecht Psalter in one or more manuscripts over more 
than a century testifies to its importance and popularity as a model. Wormald, who classified the 
different hands of the illustrations in the Harley Psalter, assigned the second group of drawings, 
which seems to have been selectively adapted from the Utrecht miniatures, to the second half 
of the eleventh century which experienced a sort of “revival” of the Utrecht Psalter manner.” 
The last or third major group of drawings seems to be iconographically related to the Utrecht 
miniatures. But stylistically they reveal a proto-Romanesque character, which appears to be not 
far removed from that of the Eadwine Psalter of which the miniatures constitute the only complete 
copy of the Utrecht Psalter cycle.” 

Despite its completeness, which gives the manuscript some distinction, the Eadwine Psalter is 
the least original or creative of the progeny of the Utrecht codex. As has been pointed out by other 
scholars, the miniaturist attempted some important iconographic innovations in the first few illus- 
trations (Figs. 1, 2) and some changes in details throughout. But for the most part he abandoned 
himself to a direct “copying” of his model in a much less distinguished style. In general, his other 
changes are characterized more by omissions than innovations. His style is rather dry and tight 
and monotonously stylized, with none of the masterful and imaginative changes that characterize 
some of the hands of the Harley Psalter. 

Among the few iconographic changes in details, the Eadwine illustrator introduced two versions 
of the Mouth of Hell, one of which is shown in the illustration for Psalm 6 where Hell was 
evoked by the text. In this version the inverted monstrous “lion” head is shown “full-face” 
(Fig. 2) and thus it is completely different from the profile type we saw in the Harley Psalter, 


feet of Christ in the Quinity, whose incipient claw-like feet, 
long nose, and flaming hair ally him to the devil in the Liber 
Vitae and to the Harley demons around the pit (Fig. 11). 
24. The Evangelist Matthew and his Angel in the Besancon 
Gospels (Bib. de la ville, ms 14: fol. 58”) were undoubtedly 
adapted from the “Blessed man” who meditates the law of the 
Lord according to Psalm 1:1, as shown in the Utrecht and 
Harley Psalters. See Homburger, of.cit., pl. x; De Wald, 
op.cit., pl. 1, and Harley Psalter fol. 1%. Wormald, of.cit., 
Pp. 49, quite properly associates the Gospel miniature with the 


Winchester works under discussion and dates it in the first half 
of the eleventh century. 

25. Tollhurst, loc.cit. 

26. Kendrick, of.cit., p. 14 n. 1. 

27. Wormald, of.cit., pp. 69f. 

28. The Psalter written by Eadwine (Cambridge, Trinity 
Coll. Ms R.17.1) and published by M. James, as The Canter- 
bury Psalter (London, 1935), was made about 1140. The 
former name is used here in order to avoid confusion with 
other Canterbury Psalters. 
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the Church Offices, and the Liber Vitae. Dodwell traced the stylistic origin of the frontal animal 
head with distended mouth—and by implication also of its infernal form—to Greek coins repre- 
senting the head of a Gorgon.” But I suspect that its immediate ancestry is more closely related 
to late Roman or early Christian representations of lion-headed waterspouts or masks as seen in 
architecture, sculpture and in mosaic decorations—even in Roman art in England.* Its earliest 
appearance in Anglo-Saxon manuscript illumination known to me is in an initial of an Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter of about 800 (Brit. Mus., Cotton ms Tib. c 1) attributed to Canterbury.” The presence 
of similar forms in Ottonian art would suggest its earlier decorative use on the continent.** In a 
modified form, it is shown four times as a rapacious lion biting the corners of the frame in one of 
the miniatures of the Athelstan Psalter (925-940), whose English additions reflect more than a 
hint of proto-Ottonian style.** Its most common version, however, appears in the center of a 
large illuminated initial B in the suggestive act of swallowing or disgorging the two vegetable 
loops that join with the vertical stem to make the letter. It is difficult to say whether this motif 
was invented in England or borrowed from the Continent. Both the earliest English example 
(Brit. Mus., Harley ms 2904) and the earliest Continental type (Gotha, Landesbib. 1.10) are 
dated in the last quarter of the tenth century and it is impossible to assign priority to one or the 
other. During the eleventh and twelfth century it becomes common in both areas but does not 
help us in determining its place of origin.®° 

There is, however, more certainty about the English origin or transformation of the detail to 
an important demonological function as the Mouth of Hell. It seems to appear about the same 
time as the similar use of the profile type discussed earlier in connection with Harley 603, the 
Liber Vitae, and the Church Offices of Winchester. The earliest approximation of the frontal type 
is found in what appears to be a “transitional” or compromised form—neither completely in profile 
nor frontally represented—in an Anglo-Saxon Psalter of unknown provenance or date (Brit. 
Mus., Cotton ms Tib. c v1) but probably dating in the second or third quarter of the eleventh 
century.”* Judging from the iconography of the scene of the Harrowing of Hell in which this 
Hell Mouth appears and from the linear drawing of the manuscript it seems certain that this work 
was made in an area in England that was influenced by the Utrecht Psalter directly or indirectly.” 
The two types of Hell Mouth discussed became very characteristic features of English illumination 
in the eleventh and later centuries. Consequently they serve as the most important tracers of 
English influence upon later Continental painting and sculpture in themes of the Harrowing of 
Hell, the Last Judgment, or similar apocalyptic iconography.” 

The last of the important descendants of the Utrecht Psalter in England was produced more 
than fifty years after the Eadwine Codex. It is now kept in Paris and I shall call it the “Parisian” 
Psalter to avoid the confusing infringement of the name of the more famous Paris Psalter of 
Byzantine origin that is also kept there.* 


29. Dodwell, of.cit., pl. 40. ...,” pl. 1; Rice, English Art, 871-1100, Oxford, 1952, figs. 


30. See S. Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire grecque et 
romaine, Paris, 1906, I1, pls. 3, 18, 25; E. Josi, “Cimitero 
cristiano sulla via ‘latina,’ ” Rivista di archeologia cristiana, 
XV-XVI, 1938-1939, fig. 3; De Wald, The Stuttgart Psalter, 
Princeton, 1930, fol. 151%. For a Roman pavement in Eng- 
land see Kendrick, Early Anglo-Saxon Art, London, 1938, 
pls. xx-xx1. For the evolution of the lion with the frontally 
oriented and distended mouth see Tselos, “Unique Portraits of 
the Evangelists in a Twelfth Century English Gospel Book,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 273f. 

31. Boeckler, op.cit., pl. 14. 

32. Ibid., pl. 34. 

33- Millar, of.cit., p. 2, pl. 2. 

34. Ibid., pl. 11 (Harley ms 2904); Boeckler, loc.cit. 

35- Millar, op.cit., passim; Wormald, “Decorated Initials 


73f.; Boeckler, op.cit., pls. 42f. 

36. Rice, ibid., fig. 83a. 

37. Compare the figure cited in Rice with De Wald, Utrecht 
Psalter, pl. 13, for iconography and style. 

38. Boeckler, of.cit., pls. 85f.; Goldschmidt, “English In- 
fluence on Medieval Art of the Continent,” Medieval Studies 
in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter, 11, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, 
pp. 709f. See also the west portal of Amiens and Bourges 
cathedrals and the central portal of the south transept of 
Chartres. 

39. Paris, Bib. Nat. ms Lat. 8846. Omont, Psautier illustré 
. . « » Paris, 1906. For the completion of its miniatures in 
Catalonia see M. Meiss, “Italian Style in Catalonia,” Journal 
of the Walters Gallery, 1v, 1941, pp. 71-76. 
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The inferred connection between the Eadwine and the Parisian, and with it the hasty and 
erroneous conclusion that the latter was a copy of the former, was based upon the fact that the 
few iconographic innovations in the early Psalms of the Eadwine reappeared in the Parisian. But 
a further comparative and detailed examination of some sample cases shows that the painter of 
the Parisian depended not only on the Eadwine but also on the Harley and Utrecht Psalters. He 
even made some important innovations of his own. The best demonstration of the eclectic creation 
of the Parisian may be made on the basis of the parallel illustrations for Psalm 51 (52) in the 
Utrecht, Eadwine, and Parisian Psalters and those for Psalm 6 in the Utrecht, Harley, and 
Parisian manuscripts. But the problem must be first stated in terms of two Reims works where 
the earliest extant illustrations for Psalm 51 were made. 

In an earlier publication on the origin of the Utrecht Psalter, I pointed out that the painted 
version of the illustration for Psalm 51 in the Troyes Psalter is more accurate than the corre- 
sponding picture in the Utrecht Psalter which used the same model.*® The Psalmist in the center 
of the Troyes miniature (Fig. 18) holds in one hand an ancient razor and raises the other upward 
to the Lord and the “Righteous” about his feet, in order to protest the malicious act of Doeg, 
who went to tell Saul, that David had taken refuge in the house of Ahimelech. The razor is a 
simile for the sharp tongue of Doeg, which according to verse 2 “deviseth mischiefs; like a sharp 
razor working deceitfully.” The mischievous act of Doeg is represented in the lower center, show- 
ing him stumbling with excitement, as he comes to tell his story to Saul, who sits at the entrance 
of his palace and is flanked by three guards. In complete accord with the illustration the Psalmist 
speaks as if the culprit were present. He pours his maledictions upon him and warns him saying 
that “God shall . . . destroy thee forever; He shall take thee away and pluck thee out of thy 
dwelling place, and root thee out of the land of the living.” In the manner proper to the literal 
mode of illustration the threat is realized in a visual metaphor represented by a broken and up- 
rooted tree to the right of the Psalmist. 

Then speaking to the Lord and the Righteous he says: “Lo, this is the man that made not God 
his strength but trusted in the abundance of his riches and strengthened himself in his wickedness. 
But I am like a green olive tree in the house of the Lord; I trust in the mercy of God for ever and 
ever.” The metaphorical reference of the Psalmist to himself as a green olive tree is illustrated in 
the Troyes miniatures by a small living tree in the upper left corner of the illustration. 

The Utrecht Psalter miniature for the same Psalm, however (Fig. 12), contains two living 
trees, one on either side of the Psalmist on the same slope on which he stands, but there is no broken 
or uprooted tree to illustrate the maledictory threat of the Psalmist. The more logical] differentia- 
tion of the two trees in the Troyes miniatures indicates that they were so differentiated in 
the model. But one of the clumsier hands in the Utrecht Psalter, the one that illustrated 
Psalm 51 and a few other adjacent Psalms, misunderstood completely the significance of the 
differentiation and rendered both trees as living. His incompetence is further revealed in the 
smudgy and less decisive drawing and above all by his careless conversion of Doeg into another 
guard, armed with a spear and standing in front of Saul. As a result of these errors the Utrecht 
miniature becomes an illustration of a dramatic trial in which the defendant is spoken to but he is 
nowhere to be found—not even metaphorically. For the same reason the presence of Saul and his 
guards becomes completely irrelevant. 

Yet the same errors are a blessing in disguise for the present problem, for the faithful descent 
of a defect is often the most reliable tracer of a family tree. If the reader will compare the Eadwine 
and Utrecht miniatures for Psalm 51 (Figs. 12, 13) he will note that the Canterbury illustrator 
omitted all the small vegetation and the small tree which was represented in the upper right of 


40. Benson and Tselos, of.cit., pp. 4of.; Tselos, The Sources of the Utrecht Psalter Miniatures, pp. gf. Troyes, St.-Etienne, 
Treasury; Boinet, of.cit., pl. 79. 
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the Utrecht miniature. The omission of the tree must have seemed logical enough, since the text 
calls for only one living tree and the Canterbury illustrator chose the larger one at the lower level 
to serve as a simile for the Psalmist’s goodness and faith in the Lord. But the choice of that tree, 
which has been erroneously rendered as a living form by the Utrecht illustrator, is in a sense a 
repetition of that error and confirms other evidence showing that the Carolingian manuscript was 
the model for the Eadwine Psalter. Further and stronger confirmation of this relation appears 
in the repetition of the erroneous transformation of Doeg into a guard, as originally made by the 
Utrecht illustrator. The same errors in the Eadwine and Utrecht Psalter will reveal the sources 
of the Parisian work. 

The juxtaposition of the illustrations for Psalm 51 as rendered in the Eadwine and the Parisian 
Psalter (Figs. 13, 14) shows their general resemblance in the location of the principal persons in 
the “trial” and condemnation of Doeg by the Psalmist. Doeg, of course, is still represented as a 
“suard” in the two miniatures—his real identity unknown to both miniaturists. But this similarity 
is not enough to prove a direct relation between the two miniatures since the same error appears 
in the Utrecht Psalter. In fact, a detailed comparison between the Eadwine and the Parisian 
miniatures shows that the latter could not have been copied from the former. In the Eadwine, 
Doeg overlaps the first column, whereas in the Parisian he stands clearly between the columns. 
The Eadwine shows only one tree, while the Parisian represents two of them planted closely to- 
gether near the Psalmist. The differences between the two Canterbury miniatures can be reconciled 
only by reference to the corresponding picture in the Utrecht Psalter which must have served as 
model for both the Eadwine and Parisian miniatures (Figs. 12, 13, 14). There we find the figure 
of Doeg between the first two columns in front of Saul, as in the Parisian miniature. There too 
are the two olive trees whose branches and undulating trunks are much more like those of the 
Utrecht Psalter than the unique and highly stylized tree in the Eadwine miniature. Thus the 
closer correspondence between the Parisian and the Utrecht miniature in two crucial errors is a 
clear indication that in this miniature, at least, the chief model was not the Eadwine but the Utrecht 
Psalter.” 

But there are some significant differences too between the Utrecht and Parisian miniatures 
which indicate that the latter was modified by a partly new interpretation of the text of the Psalm. 
The change is illustrated in the lower right side of the Parisian miniature where we see a heavily 
draped and crowned figure tumbling headlong from a throne set in front of a monumental struc- 
ture somewhat smaller than the palace of Saul. This figure and building do not appear in any 
of the psalters we have discussed or any others similarly illustrated. They seem to be interpolations 
which an illustrator or editor might invent in order to supplement or rectify the incomplete or 
unintelligent illustration of which the deficiencies were caused first by the erroneous illustration 
of the Utrecht Psalter discussed above. The Parisian illustrator or editor might have wondered 
about the extra living tree in the Utrecht miniature and—in the absence of Doeg—the apparently 
irrelevant and unidentified King Saul and his guards. But he must have felt that he had to do 
something about that invisible villain on whom the Psalmist poured his maledictions. So he intro- 
duced the tumbling figure and his “dwelling place” out of which he is “uprooted” or “plucked” 
by the mysterious power of the Lord in accordance with the prophetic or wishful malediction 
of verse 5. 

But whether this figure is meant to be the historical Doeg or not is a question. Practically all 
that is known of Doeg appears in I Samuel 21-22. He apparently was an Edomite in the service 
of King Saul as chief herdsman, muleteer or “runner.” It was he who betrayed Ahimelech, the 


41. Several other details, e.g., the angels flanking the figure model. One notes also how the Eadwine omitted a small build- 
of Christ in the Mandorla, the leafy capitals of the palace of ing of the right side of the miniature for Psalm 3, but the 
Saul, etc., suggest that the Utrecht Psalter was the preferred Parisian reintroduced it by referring to the Utrecht Psalter. 
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chief priest, to Saul, for having met secretly with David. It was he who at the command of Saul 
killed Ahimelech and his fellow priests and then destroyed their city Nob. It is possible that these 
deeds earned him the titles in the Psalm as “mighty” and “rich” but it is most unlikely that a 
patristic commentary on the Psalm could have elevated him to royal rank. The royal attributes 
such as the crown, robe, throne, and “palace” can be explained more easily by the analogous 
practice in some Utrecht miniatures where evocations of the “mighty,” “rich,” and “wicked” are 
rendered as crowned and enthroned figures in front of a palace.” 

The interpolation of this figure then is clearly indicative of a new and supplementary illustra- 
tion of the text of the Psalm and thus a departure from the Psalter models. The departure of 
the Parisian from the style of the Utrecht Psalter is even greater. It is evident that the lyric and 
impressionist drawing of the Utrecht miniatures was not congenial to the massive and monumental 
objectives of the later Romanesque or early Gothic style, which was trying to realize its monu- 
mental forms by boldly converting the relative two-dimensionality of the earlier Romanesque 
and by fresh borrowings from the middle Byzantine style towards a new three-dimensionality. 
The Pantocrator type of Christ, which appears frequently in circular or semicircular enclosures, 
the physiognomy of this Christ and of that of most figures in the miniatures, the ornamented 
collars and hems of their drapery, the gored domes on drums and the gold background of the 
Parisian miniatures present incontrovertible evidences of such Byzantine influence.“ 

Additional light on the eclectic creation of the Parisian manuscript may be thrown by the com- 
parison of its miniature for Psalm 6 with the corresponding illustration in the Harley, Utrecht, 
and Eadwine Psalters (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 11). Although the zoomorphic character of the Parisian 
demons who push sinners into the Mouth of Hell is further developed through the acquisition of 
other fantastic appendages to their anatomy, their long noses, claw feet, and contrapposto move- 
ments suggest that the Parisian illustrator may have had also the Harley 603 Psalter before him 
(Figs. 4, 11). This belief is confirmed by the use in the Parisian miniature of certain other features 
the nearest counterparts of which are found only in the Harley miniature and not in the other 
two psalters under discussion which seem to have served elsewhere as models. These features 
consist of the scalloped or wavy skyline of the hill which frames the demons, the intertwining 
of the branches of the tree in the upper left hand corner of the miniature, and the nature of the 
beds on which two figures lie. The beds in the Utrecht miniature are an open framework with the 
mattress on top (Fig. 1). Very similar in character are those in the Eadwine, which had been 
adapted from the Utrecht Codex (Fig. 2). But the beds in the Parisian are boxed in and the sides 
were decorated by some perforated or painted “border” design as in the Harley manuscript (Figs. 
3, 4). The details of the border, however, are somewhat different in the two manuscripts as 
might be expected, for the Parisian illustrator never seems to copy exactly his models. Further 
comparisons of the parallel miniatures of the manuscripts in question will show that, in general, 
treatment of the ground line, mountain range, location of the trees and architecture the Parisian 
seems to follow the Harley manuscript rather than the other works. Still, as it is in the case 
with the illustration for Psalm 51, the Parisian illustrator always checked with the Utrecht Psalter 
miniatures and supplied from them buildings or trees which he thought necessary even though 
the corresponding miniatures of the Harley and Eadwine had eliminated them (Figs. 1-4). 


42. De Wald, op.cit., pls. 1, 12, 49, ete. 

43. Most of the parallels point strongly to the Byzantine 
mosaics in Sicily but other areas may have played a part. Even 
if one were to judge from the only surviving portion of the 
murals of the Chapel of St. Anselm, it appears that Canterbury 
was not a stranger to high level Byzantine art around the end 
of the twelfth century. See the figure of St. Paul and the viper 
in E, W. Tristram, English Medieval Painting, of the Twelfth 
Century, 1, Oxford, 1944, pl. 23; D. Talbot Rice, “The By- 


zantine Element in Late Saxon Art,” London, 1947, pp. 16f.; 
L. Stone, Sculpture in Britain: The Middle Ages, Baltimore, 
19555 pp. 94f. 

44. A case in point is found in Psalm 3 in which the Parisian 
seems to have depended strongly on the Eadwine for some in- 
terpolated iconography. But the Parisian reintroduced the 
building on the right side which had been eliminated by the 
Eadwine when it adapted the Utrecht Psalter miniature. 
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There is another iconographic element in the miniature for Psalm 6 that distinguishes the Parisian 
from those of the other psalters we have been discussing. It is the giant Hell Mouth that fills the 
fiery pit and serves as a receptacle for the infernal churning operations of the demons we have 
seen earlier. Its profile appearance recalls the type represented in the Liber Vitae and the Church 
Offices of Winchester. But in specific details such as the sweeping calligraphic lines, the abnormal 
distention of the jaws and the continuous lines that run along the lips and from the eyes to the 
lower lip, it resembles the type illustrated in fol. 71 of the Harley Psalter (Figs. 4, 10), which 
has already been discussed and which was dated by Wormald in the early years of the second 
quarter of the eleventh century. Although the Parisian uses elsewhere also the frontal type of 
Hell Mouth often found in the Eadwine, it seems to prefer the profile type probably because it is 
more effective stylistically and more expressive iconographically. 

From the foregoing discussion then, it appears that the Parisian is not a simple copy or adapta- 
tion from one model but depends on several sources and on occasion it departs from all to assert 
its own individuality and the spirit or style of its time.** Consequently, the opportunity it presents— 
together with its various models—for detailed analysis of its miniatures to determine the degree 
of its dependence on, or independence from, its models is practically unique in the history of art 
and would throw considerable light upon the process of artistic creation in the early Middle Ages. 

The striking stylistic and iconographic analogies that were established between the Utrecht 
Psalter and a number of Anglo-Saxon works attributed to different centers, or as yet unassigned, 
raise an important question. Was it possible for the Reims manuscript to have influenced all these 
works directly or must one assume in each case a lost intermediary? The latter alternative—really 
several alternatives—strikes me as possible but unlikely because of the apparently remarkable 
consistency of fate in eliminating all such intermediate models and leaving only the “originals” 
and copies as unique testimonials in each case. 

In the absence, therefore, of such intermediaries, I would propose the theory that either the 
Utrecht Psalter was passed as temporary loan from one English monastery to another or that the 
illustrators of the derivative manuscripts went from their home base to the abbey that possessed 
the Utrecht Psalter to make sketches from its miniatures for immediate or later use. I did not say 
“owned,” for, according to James, the manuscript was never recorded in the library catalogue of 
Christ’s Church Priory as belonging to Canterbury because it was probably “a loan from some 
foreign house.”“* The “foreign house” was presumably Continental and suggests that inter- 
library loans were probably more common than surviving records tell us.*” Similarly, if manu- 
scripts could be written at Canterbury for Rochester or for “some foreign purchaser,”** there is 
no cogent reason why they could not also be illustrated for another abbey. It is even conceivable 
that a manuscript was written in one center and illustrated at another.“ 

We do not know how, when, or why the Utrecht Psalter was imported to England. But in 
view of its indisputable connection with the Harley Psalter which was begun in the early eleventh 
century, we may infer that it was brought to England at least as early as 1000.°" The Harley 
Psalter was assigned to Canterbury by James” on palaeographical grounds—“the round hand 
characteristic of St. Augustine’s”—and on iconographical grounds to Christ’s Church Priory by 


45. In the light of the foregoing demonstration it is im- in the rebuilding of the Canterbury library after the fire of 
possible for me to entertain seriously the suggestion by Gold- 1067. For evidence on similar mobility of manuscripts see 


schmidt (Der Albanipsalter, Berlin, 1895, p. 15) that an inter- 
mediate model might explain the differences between the 
Parisian and the other existing psalters that are proposed as 
models. 

46. M. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1903, p. 1xxxiii. 

47. We do not know how common such lending was among 
“foreign houses” but James (ibid., pp. xxvi f and xxix) infers 
that some books went from Winchester to Canterbury to assist 


ibid., p. xxx, and his Canterbury Psalter, p. 4. Also Tselos, 
“Unique Portraits,” p. 262. 

48. On works written at Canterbury for Rochester and even 
for a “foreign” house see James, Ancient Libraries, pp. xxx, 
Ixxxii. 

49. For manuscripts written at one center and illustrated at 
another see Tselos, ibid., p. 263, and Meiss, loc.cit. 

50. Wormald, English Drawings, pp. 30f. 

51. James, of.cit., p. 532. 
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Wormald.” The repeated use of the Utrecht miniatures as models during the remainder of the 
eleventh century and even in the early twelfth by the Harley Psalter would confirm both the 
Canterbury provenance of the latter and the continued existence of the Reims model at Canter- 
bury. The same facts might also lead to the deduction that the Utrecht codex went first to Canter- 
bury from its last Continental domicile. 

At the same time there is no reason to suppose that this venerable storehouse of rich iconography 
and expressive drawing would not be lent to Winchester, Ely, or other unknown centers that made 
the Calendars and the Marvels and thus account for the striking similarities I have pointed out 
between the Utrecht miniatures and those of those centers. Conversely, the strong similarity 
between the Quinity of Winchester and the corresponding motifs in the Utrecht and Harley 
Psalters would suggest that the illustrator of the Church Offices went to Canterbury where he 
could find both his models.** The same alternative means of getting the Utrecht elements into the 
Ely (Jumiéges) Sacramentary and in the miniatures of the Hymnal and the Marvels would also 
seem possible. 

Confirmation of the continued presence of the Utrecht Psalter at Canterbury—even if we allow 
for periodical loans to other centers—is clearly indicated not only by the intermittent use of its 
miniatures by several generations of the Harley Psalter illustrators but especially by its use in the 
Eadwine Psalter whose Canterbury provenance cannot be challenged. Finally the use in the 
Parisian of iconographic motifs which exist only in the Utrecht, Harley, and Eadwine Psalters 
would add strong weight to the generally accepted attribution of the Harley and the Parisian to 
the same center. 

From the partial adaptation and rejuvenation of the Utrecht cycle of illustrations in the Parisian 
Psalter around 1200 it might seem that the literal type of psalter illustration was destined for a 
longer career. But in reality the Parisian was the last important example of the type and even 
that was left incomplete. It was largely succeeded by other types dealing with the life of David 
or other events of the Old Testament. Yet one familiar with the multitude of striking motifs in 
the Utrecht Psalter miniatures can trace the dispersion of their motifs for another two centuries 
as noted in some details in the Queen Mary’s Psalter (Figs. 17, 19).°* The reader is invited to 
observe the grouping of the figures in front of a pavilion or tent and the two sanguinary scenes 
in the lower right of the Utrecht Psalter detail, which are virtually duplicated in the Queen’s 
Psalter miniature: two men, one stabbing the other in the neck and receiving in return a thrust 
of the sword in the groin; and the murderous chain composed of three men on the right disposed 
in a similar manner except for the position of the lowest figure and the nature of the weapons 
used. Other motifs could be traced in other works in England and the Continent in the wake of 
the diffusion of the Utrecht Psalter iconography through English and continental works.*° But that 


52. Wormald, of.cit., p. 69, on the basis of an initial on 
fol. 2, which shows an Archbishop wearing a pallium and 
lying prostrate at the feet of Christ, the patron of Christ’s 
Church Priory. 

53. The transferring of cycles of illustrations by means of 
sketching the elements of the miniatures in spaces reserved for 
them and finishing them later may be inferred from the in- 
complete or un-inked miniatures of the Harley Psalter and 
the inferred existence of such sketches under the miniatures of 
the Parisian, which were painted in Catalonia more than a 
hundred years after the first group was done at Canterbury. 
The group of seven miniatures painted in Italian-Catalonian 
style over the Canterbury sketches is clearly distinguished from 
the rest, which have no connection with the literal psalter 
cycle but which were painted at the same time and place. This, 
then, would seem to suggest that it was even possible for an 
illustrator to “borrow” motifs or miniatures from another 
scriptorium by sketching them in a sketchbook or in the manu- 
script for which they were intended and to finish them at his 


home base. 

54. G. Warner, Queen Mary’s Psalter, London, 1912. The 
decapitation motif in pl. 87 would seem to be a confirmation 
of the suggestion that the double stabbing scene illustrated here 
was probably inspired by the Utrecht cycle. The pose of the 
executioner in the decapitation scene is more dramatic than 
efficient and had the same ambiguous significance from the 
time that it first appeared in the Septuagint illustrations and 
subsequently passed to the Utrecht Psalter. (See Benson and 
Tselos, op.cit., figs. 102, 104, or Tselos, The Sources of the 
Utrecht Psalter Miniatures, figs. 285, 287.) Because of its 
more dramatic and aesthetic character, the motif was often 
substituted for other decapitations in the miniatures of the 
Parisian (Omont, of.cit., pls. 18, 42) and appears in many 
other mediaeval works on both sides of the English Channel. 

55. See the summary of the diffusion of the Reims style and 
striking demonstration of it in Morey, “Evolution of Mediaeval 
Style,” ART BULLETIN, VII, 1924, pp. 35-50. 
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task would be outside the scope of the present study and might be epitomized by a concluding 
statement by the late Adolph Goldschmidt: “Thus the Utrecht Psalter through its copies alone 
continued to exert its influence through five hundred years of artistic experience in the West and 
showed that the understanding of its conception by the Carolingians was not lost until the be- 


ginning of the Italian Renaissance.””** 


APPENDIX 


Some Problematic English Relatives of the Utrecht Psalter 


Among the less well-known relatives of the Utrecht 
Psalter are a number of interesting manuscripts. Two 
of them contain a series of calendar scenes or the Labors 
of the Months (Brit. Mus. Cot. Jul. a. v1, Hymnal; 
and Tib. B. v, “Marvels of the East”). As pointed out 
by others, their elaborate repertory of activities is unique 
in the art of the early Middle Ages. J. C. Webster, who 
has examined the illustrations at length (The Labors 
of the Months in Antique and Medieval Art, Princeton, 
1938, pp. 53f., pls. 17-20), concluded that their faulty 
relation to the cycle of actual labors in Anglo-Saxon life 
indicates that the series must have originated outside 
of England. The similarity of several figures and ac- 
tivities to the illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter led 
him further to suggest that the prototype was probably 
a Reims manuscript. Moreover, on the basis of a com- 
parative examination of the two English series he 
inferred that the painted miniatures of the Calendar 
prefacing the Marvels of the East were copied from 
those of the Hymnal. 

Regretfully, I find it necessary to disagree to some 
extent with my former colleague. The fact that the 
labors do not correspond to the actual monthly labors 
in England need not be used as a basis for rejecting 
their possible origin in England. There is no place in 
northwestern Europe where plowing and sowing might 
take place in January—not even in Reims. As we can 
see by the parallel listing of the various activities in 
different countries and at different times, the monthly 
activities differ enough to suggest that individual varia- 
tions could be produced by accident or error in copying 
or moderate indifference to the local agricultural calen- 
dar—even in the English works in question as seen 
below. 

The possibility that there was a Reims prototype for 
the two English works is, of course, supported by the 
stylistic and pictorial conventions of the Calendars and 
their analogies with the Utrecht miniatures. But these 
analogies could be just as readily explained by the 
adaptation of the calendar motifs from the Utrecht 
Psalter after it came to England. In any case here are 
the most striking parallels: fol. 6 of the Psalter for the 
man swinging an axe at a tree (Hymnal, June); an- 
other with an axe overhead (Marvels, July); fol. 21, 
men with scythes, especially one sharpening his 
(Hymnal, July; Marvels, August) ; scenes of mowing, 


_ with the man blowing trumpet fol. 48 (Hymnal, 


August; Marvels, June); men working in vineyard 


56. Goldschmidt, Der Albanipsalter, Berlin, 1895, p. 16. 


and one “wrestling with vine” fol. 62° (Hymnal, Feb- 
ruary; Marvels, February); reaping with sickles and 
vintage scenes with coiling vines and two men with 
basket, fol. 73 (Hymnal, February and December; 
Marvels, February and December); another reaping 
scene with men carrying scythes and two others gather- 
ing grain, fol. 74 (Hymnal, March; Marvels, June). 

The same Psalter miniature provides another motif 
whose adaptation in both calendar miniatures is even 
more revealing of the process of creative adaptation 
(Figs. 15, 16). The man with a mattock or sledge- 
hammer who is attacking the personification of Israel 
standing on a mound, has been removed from his 
homicidal context by the creator of the calendar minia- 
tures and put in a more constructive agricultural job, 
that of reducing the spiraling mound of earth or hillock 
which has been borrowed from the left side of the 
Utrecht miniature and cut down to the size of the 
ambitious man now armed with a hoe. This process of 
adaptation, more than any other instance, tells us how 
the mediaeval artist selected his motifs, modified them, 
and placed them in a new context to serve a different 
purpose. Not every figure in the two calendars can be 
exactly duplicated in the Utrecht miniatures but they 
can be more readily approximated there than in any 
other manuscript. 

Two miniatures, one in the Calendar of the Marvels 
of the East and the other in the body of that book, are 
revealing in another way. The miniature for May 
represents a sheep-tending scene. There is a correspond- 
ing scene in the Hymnal for the same month. The gen- 
eral similarity of the corresponding scenes, the figure 
of the left shepherd, the sheep in the middle and the 
group of men to the right suggest that one miniature 
might have been adapted from the other or that both 
were adapted from the same model. But upon closer 
observation it appears that in this scene, the calendar 
of the Marvels is closer to the Utrecht Psalter than that 
of the Hymnal. The shepherd scene should be com- 
pared with the miniature on fol. 29 (Psalm 50 [51]) 
illustrating Nathan’s accusation of David for having 
killed Uriah and taken Bathsheba and the related 
parable of the “ewe-lamb” (II Samuel 12) repre- 
sented at the lower level. I believe that the shepherd 
on the left of the Marvels miniature was adapted from 
the Utrecht cross-legged man leaning on a staff and 
that the man holding the lamb was adapted from the 
“poor man” holding on his lap the “ewe-lamb” in 
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1. Psalm 6, Utrecht Psalter, fol. 3%. Utrecht, Univ., Lib. Script. Eccl. 484 a 
2. Psalm 6, Eadwine Psalter, fol. 3°. Cambridge, Trin. Col. ms R.17.1 pr 
pro octavA psaLaws DAVID. ba 
3- Psalm 6, Harley Psalter, fol. 11%. London, Brit. Mus., Harley Ms 603 e 
4. Psalm 6, Parisian Psalter, fol. 11%. Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms Lat. 8846 cs 
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8. Detail, Utrecht Psalter, fol. 81° 
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10. Detail, Harley Psalter, fol. 71 


7. Detail, Liber Vitae, fol. 7. London, Brit. Mus., 
Stowe MS 944 


g. Detail, Sacramentary of Robert of Jumiéges, fol. 37 
Rouen, Mun. Lib. ms Y.6 


11. Detail, Harley Psalter, fol. 3° 
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15. Psalm 


dont 


128 (129), Canticle, Utrecht Psalter, fol. 74 


HASET. SES 


17. Detail, Queen Mary’s Psalter, fol. 34” 
London, Brit. Mus., Roy. Ms 2 B.viI 


Sit? 


19. Detail, Utrecht Psalter, fol. 47° 


18. Psalm 50 (51), Troyes Psalter, fol. 41° 
Troyes, St.-Etienne, Psalter 


Ce 16. March, Cotton Hymnal, fol. 74 
: Dun alepenr les chemprs Om 
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almost exactly the same position as the one in the arms 
of the calendar figure, where it is less logically moti- 
vated. This motif of the holding of the lamb is com- 
pletely absent from the corresponding miniature in the 
Hymnal. Also, the arms and legs of the shepherd on 
the left in the Hymnal are not as close to the Utrecht 
Psalter as those of the Marvels figure. 

Before drawing any conclusions from the similarities 
and differences among the three works I should like 
to call the reader’s attention to the miniature of the 
Marvels (fol. 87°) which represents Mambres at the 
edge of the Mouth of Hell occupied by a cannibal giant 
(presumably Hades) who is eating two figures and who 
is assisted in his infernal task by snakes and demons. 
There is nothing in the text to evoke these particular 
details in the scene. It merely warns that “in Hell there 
is nought of good, but great burning and the lake of 
perdition and darkness.” It appears then, that the in- 
fernal beings were interpolated and, like the items in 
the sheep-tending miniature of the calendar, they point 
to the Utrecht Psalter as the immediate or ultimate 
source. The giant Hades and his lair seem to have been 
adapted from Utrecht miniatures containing personifi- 
cations of Hades and fiery pits with sinners and snakes. 
Specifically, the setting seems a modification of the left 
end of the miniature for Psalm 115 (116) and Hades 
after the figure of the Utrecht Hades consuming a 
sinner in fol. 78 illustrating Psalm 138 (139). In the 
same Psalter miniature we find also the tunic-dressed 
and book-carrying men who could have inspired Mam- 
bres holding his brother’s book of magic which revealed 
the nature of the underworld to him. The rest of the 
details in the Mambres miniature find their best an- 
alogies in the Utrecht Psalter: fol. 33 for the sinners 
tortured by snakes and especially fol. 59 where the 
sinners are clearly drawn. In the same miniature we 
find the same type of demon in contrapposto intensify- 
ing the fiery torment of the sinners with his trident. 

One is tempted, like Webster (/oc.cit.), to see in the 
Marvels calendar a copy of the Hymnal miniatures in 
view of their parallelism and the “earlier” character 
of the drawings of the Hymnal. But from the evidence 
of the sheep-tending scene it would seem that either the 
painter of the Marvels calendar copied the same model 
more accurately than the Hymnal draughtsman or he 
adapted his scenes from the Hymnal while having re- 
course also to the Utrecht Psalter for those motifs in the 
sheep-tending miniature that seem much closer to the 
Psalter than to the Hymnal. Direct access to the 
Utrecht Psalter is especially suggested by the Mambres 
miniature which could not have been inspired by some 
other source unless we presuppose still another inter- 


mediary between the Marvels and the Psalter. (Cf. 
James, Marvels of the East, Oxford, 1928, p. 3; 
Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts, pp. 113-114; 
Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts, 1, p. 20.) 

Another work which seems to be directly or in- 
directly related to the Utrecht Psalter is the Psalter 
formerly owned by Jean, Duc de Berry (Paris, Bib. 
Nat. Ms Lat. 8824). Its illustration consists of a series 
of vignettes incorporated in the text. Only a few have 
been completed. As noted already by Wormald their 
iconography is closely related to the Utrecht cycle. But 
their interpretation of the style suggests a period later 
than the first group of miniatures of the Harley Psalter. 
In fact, I find their closest relation with Hand E, dated 
by Wormald in the second quarter of the eleventh 
century. Some of the illustrations of this hand are in the 
same kind of vignettes consisting of two or three figures 
(Harley Ms 603, fols. 53, 61, 70). The affiliation with 
the second group of Harley drawings is also suggested 
by the similar calligraphic drawing of the Mouth of 
Hell which is found in fol. 71 of the Harley work and 
which was drawn by Hand F. Similar affiliations be- 
tween the Berry and the Harley manuscript were noted 
also by Wormald (o0.cit., p. 70). But on page 79 he 
suggests a more difficult stylistic position for the former 
by saying that it stands between the Winchester Quinity 
and the Psalter in the Vatican (Reg. Ms Lat. 12). 

The Berry vignettes are almost emblematic of the 
growing practice of isolating motifs from the larger 
collective illustrations of the Utrecht cycle and dispers- 
ing them within or about the text. One can trace the 
path of their dispersion by following certain striking 
details such as the Harrowing of Hell of Psalm 15 (16) 
in which Christ appears in a posture suggestive of an 
inverted U as he bends to rescue Adam and Eve. This 
motif appears in a Psalter of unknown provenance 
(Brit. Mus. Cotton Ms Tiberius c v1; Rice, op.cit., fig. 
83a) and in a Psalter in the Boulogne City Library 
(J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of the Miniatures and 
Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, 
London, 1868, pl. 39). A Canterbury Gospel Book at 
the Morgan Library (Ms 777) seems to have appro- 
priated more directly some features from the Utrecht 
Psalter as I have tried to show (“Unique Portraits of 
the Evangelists in an English Gospel-Book of the 
Twelfth Century,” ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 
268f.). In these as in many other instances it seems 
reasonable to believe that even contemporary illustrators 
could draw their iconographic motifs from a common 
model yet remain stylistically more or less independent 
of the model and of one another. 
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DOMENICO VENEZIANO AT SAN TARASIO* 


MICHELANGELO MURARO 


in San Zaccaria (Fig. 1) had become impossible to appreciate owing to the pall of mold and 

repaint that covered them (Fig. 2), the decision to clean them became urgent. Five years 
ago, after setting up a scaffolding in order to study a plan of restoration, we found ourselves facing 
a really alarming situation. In many places the painted surface turned out to be lifted up in little 
scales produced by the hardening of the casein, unfortunately applied at the time of a previous 
restoration. But the gravest symptom was revealed by the efflorescences which appeared here and 
there, disclosing the disintegrating consistency of the imtonaco (Fig. 4). This was due to the damp- 
ness that for centuries has been condensing in the high apse vault, and also to the fact that high tide 
salt water stagnates in the crypt immediately below the chapel. To remedy this situation pumps 
were employed some decades ago but, soon paralyzed by rust, they proved completely useless. 
What was to be done? 

Together with a technician from the University of Padua we examined the possibility of in- 
stalling a system of air conditioning, but the idea was soon discarded, because a variation in the 
conditions of temperature and humidity would probably have accelerated the destruction of the 
frescoes. Our attention was therefore concentrated on the necessity of reviving the intonaco and of 
reestablishing the consistency of the painted surface; avoiding the use of casein and of easily 
putrefiable animal glues, we attempted the application of a synthetic resin. We were persuaded 
of the efficiency of this material by the excellent results obtained about thirty years ago in the 
laboratories of the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge on certain mural paintings. After numerous 
experiments we observed that it was not possible to make our resin penetrate in depth; and since 
it was our intention to carry out an operation that would prolong as much as possible the life of 
these works, there appeared to remain but one entirely different solution: the detachment of the 
frescoes. 

This is an operation to which one has recourse only when it is not possible to preserve old 
paintings im situ. The restorers of the Superintendency of Monuments of Venice had removed 
successfully in these very years the Trecento frescoes of Santi Apostoli, mural paintings by Parentino 
at Padua, cycles by Pordenone at Conegliano, by Tintoretto at Ca’ Soranzo, by Tiepolo at Palazzo 
Barbarigo; and from the trials made at San Zaccaria it seemed that even that project would not 
have presented any special difficulties. It seemed to us that such a series was too important to see 
disappear miserably, as has happened to almost all the Venetian frescoes mentioned by the sources. 
This very chapel of San Tarasio little more than a century ago was still decorated by a series 
of mural paintings which are no longer to be seen. Moschini, in fact, in his Guide to Venice, records 
the following subjects which include, of course, both the surviving frescoes as well as those that 
have perished: “Moses, the Madonna, St. Zacharias, the Adoration of the Magi, the Adoration of 
the Shepherds, the Circumcision, the Flight into Egypt, Jeremiah, David, St. John, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, the Annunciation, the Marriage of the Virgin, the Visitation, the Marriage at 
Cana, Christ and the Samaritan Woman, God the Father, the Virgin, St. John and Two Saints, 
Jonah, Ezekiel, God the Father upholding the sphere of the world, St. Mark, St. Matthew, St. 
John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, St. Luke, St. Zacharias.” It is not easy to overestimate 
what a contribution the lost paintings would have brought today to the study of Italian art if a 


S INCE the grandiose cycle of frescoes that decorate the apsidal vault of the chapel of San Tarasio 


* This paper was written in 1957 during a visit to the 1. G. A. Moschini, Guida per la citta di Venezia, Venice, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 1815, I, p. 103. 
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‘foresighted detachment had intervened in time to save them. I have myself seen one of the two 
Byzantinizing figures (very similar to the velarium of Trieste) on an intrados of the right wall 
of San Tarasio fall to powder in 1954 on account of the humidity and the salt; and no less 
recently than the winter of 1955-1956 the wooden beams of the adjacent chapel collapsed, damag- 
ing the vault decorated in Tuscan style. Concerning the apse frescoes we now present, a sad 
chronicle of restorations continues uninterruptedly from the time of the earliest accounts. As we 
shall see, Ermolao Paoletti (1839), Pietro Paoletti (1893), Laudedeo Testi (1915) speak of 
restorations; in 1923 Carlo Gamba wrote lamenting that a new rehabilitation was still not finished.” 
But that restoration soon proved to be ineffectual, and in 1949 the decorations of San Tarasio 
were done over from whole cloth. Not ten years had passed, and here we were again, stimulated 
also by the interest of Mario Salmi, confronting the same problem. It seemed evident that no 
operation im situ could give lasting results, and in my view it is preferable to decide on a radical 
intervention rather than to continue to torment a work of art with temporary solutions. 

All these arguments were expounded to the committee of the Superior Council of Fine Arts 
which was entrusted by the Ministry to decide upon a course of action. To my deep regret the 
proposal for detachment was shelved, and therefore we had to return to a minimal operation: that 
is, to remove yet again the mold and repaint, to integrate the fallen portions with neutral colors, 
and to try to stabilize the painted surface. 

In this case also, then, the text of Cavalcaselle has not been taken sufficiently into account: 
“There are paintings damaged by the dampness of the wall,” wrote the great technician in 1863; 
“Gn this case, since the loss of the paintings is certain, it is probably necessary to detach them to 
save them if that is possible.” 

The work at San Zaccaria on the basis of the minimal program I have mentioned was completed 
by Leonetto Tintori and Alfio del Serra in October 1956. Only then were we able to assess the high 
quality of these frescoes. It seemed to us impossible that Testi should have considered them 
“rude paintings . . . which reveal the vulgarity of imagination and the technical poverty of the 
authors,” and probably even Salmi could review his judgment of 1938 which classified this cycle 
as “a modest decoration . . . reduced to phantoms.” 

But before presenting the cleaned frescoes, let us look at the few documents we have been able 
to glean. The church of San Zaccaria, one of the oldest of Venice, was rebuilt and remodeled many 
times in the past. The present edifice to which the right side-aisle of the previous church remained 
attached, was begun by Antonio Gambello in 1457. A fire had caused serious damage, “the other 
church remaining half destroyed, reduced to chapel, choir and sacristy, into which it was divided 
by the nuns, and kept under their protection as one sees at present.” In its solitude the chapel 
of San Tarasio, unknown to, or at least little frequented by the Venetians, was able to preserve 
almost intact its ancient mosaic pavement, and its structure was not altered by the Renaissance and 
Baroque additions which deform, so to speak, all the earliest buildings of the city. “Most precious 
bodies of saints are preserved in the chapel of the consumed church, which chapel remained intact 
by the Protection of those Saints whose Relics were there Deposited, whose caskets one still sees.” 
One must remember that in the crypt of San Tarasio were buried eight of the Doges who governed 


. Venice between 836 and 1172; this also considerably increased the sanctity of the place. Even the 


Napoleonic suppressions respected the rooms attached to San Zaccaria where, on July 28, 1806, the 
sisters expelled from the convents of La Croce and of Santi Cosma e Damiano found refuge. Only 


2. C. Gamba, “Un’opera ignota di Andrea del Castagno: il Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, Milan, 1938, p. 52. 


S. Teodoro di Venezia,” Dedalo, 1v, 1, 1923, p. 173. 5. D. Bozzoni, Ii silenzio di S. Zaccaria snodato nella pub- 
3. G. B. Cavalcaselle, “Sulla conservazione dei monumenti dlicazione dell’ antichissima origine, prosperi ingrandimenti, et 
e degli oggetti d’arte,” Rivista dei comuni italiani, 1863. amplissimi privilegi dell’ insigne suo monisterio di Venezia, 


4. L. Testi, Storia della pittura veneziana, Bergamo, 1915, Venice, 1674, p. 74. 
Il, pp. 285 and 543; M. Salmi, Paolo Uccello, Andrea del 6. Ibid., p. 83. 
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in 1810 was this convent also taken over by the new government, which established there the home 
of the Imperial and Royal central accounting office.’ 

However, this brief period from 1806 to 1810 was enough to preserve from seizure the altars 
and the furnishings of San Tarasio; a few years later, in fact, Moschini was to describe the chapel 
as still intact, while in the meantime every public and religious edifice of the city had been 
vandalously stripped. Better than any other Venetian interior it can still today bear witness for 
us to the art and the taste which dominated the fifth decade of the Quattrocento. Paoletti follows 
Moschini in recording San Tarasio;°* it is he who speaks for the first time of the restorations, and 
one may well ask whether the demolition of a great part of the frescoes that were still visible in 
1815 does not go back to his period. As always, it is necessary to return to G. B. Cavalcaselle for 
the first adequate assessment of our paintings.” The Veronese critic laments their bad state of con- 
servation and the dirt that covers them, but ends by publishing them under the name of a great 
master, as the work that is, of Jacopo Bellini. 

When the Office of Restoration of Frescoes of the Superintendency begins a new undertaking, 
it is the invariable custom to consult the papers and drawings of Cavalcaselle”’ preserved in the 
Biblioteca Marciana to determine whether it is possible to find any bit of information which could 
be useful for the restoration. It is thus that I was able to observe that he had suspected here, even 
earlier than had Thode™ at the Mascoli, the intervention of a non-Venetian hand” as was later 
to be confirmed by the appearance of the signature (Fig. 5). However his evaluation was not 
sufficient to convince the Venetian writers; Paoletti alone in 1893 lamented, “More than three 
years have passed since a piece of these paintings fell, but however no one tries in any way to stop 
increasingly greater damage.””* On the basis of badly interpreted documents other local historians 
went about meanwhile trying to recognize in San Tarasio the work of Andrea da Murano, of 
Antonio da Bergamo, of Zorzi Bagnolo, of Giacomo di Guido, and of I do not know whom else. 
But Testi had hardly published his negative judgment (“Cavalcaselle certainly erred .. .”) when 
in 1920 during other restorations, the famous scroll bearing the inscription: “opus Andreas de 
Florentia-Franciscus de Faventia.”*° This precious testimony completed the information given 
by the date, already noticed by Cavalcaselle: ““M. Augusti-mccccx.i”; in 1442, then, Andrea 
del Castagno was working in Venice. From then on criticism polarized all interest around the 
great name, neglecting the consideration of the Vivarini altarpieces as part of the entire complex, 
and not throwing a shadow of a doubt upon the veracity or even on the completeness of the 
rediscovered scrolls.** If any discussion arose, it was in order to divide the field between the two 
signers, attempting to reconstruct the artistic personality of the Faentine painter, still today known 
only by name. 

I owe to the fact of having climbed every day for some months the scaffolding of San Zaccaria 
the possibility of distinguishing the presence of at least four hands in those paintings. But the most 
interesting result, I believe, consists in the possibility of having found the direct intervention of 
Domenico Veneziano in one of the figures of the vault. I communicated my findings to the gov- 
ernment committee, presided over by Professor Mario Salmi, and I now return to the argument, 
encouraged by the agreement that my hypothesis has encountered. It seems to me necessary to 


7. E. Cicogna, Delle iscrizioni veneziane, Venice, 1827, 1, 
p. 1073; see also: Idem, Cenni intorno alla chiesa di S. Zaccaria 
di Venezia, Venice, 1834. 

8. E. Paoletti, 12 fiore di Venezia, Venice, 1839, 11, p. 260. 

9. G. B. Cavalcaselle, The Painting of North Italy, Ed. T. 
Borenius, London, 1912, 1, p. 114. 

10. M. Muraro, “Sulle vie del Cavalcaselle, restaurando 
affreschi,” Scritti in onore di W. Suida, London, 1959. 

11. H. Thode, “Andrea Castagno in Venedig,” Festschrift 
fiir Otto Benndorf, Vienna, 1899, p. 307. 

12. Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, Manoscritti Cavalcaselle, 


12277. 

13. P. Paoletti, Architettura e scultura del Rinascimento in 
Venezia, Venice, 1893, p. 67. “Ora si é provveduto,” says Testi 
in 1915 (Storia, 11, p. 542), mentioning another restoration! 

14. Testi, op.cit., 11, p. 285. 

15. The scroll was found under a layer of whitewash. 

16. On another occasion, examining an analogous instance, 
we will see that the intervention of Giambono in the Mascoli 
mosaics, although signed by him, is confined probably to a 
limited number of figures. 
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advance the premise that the entire decorative complex of San Zaccaria (I mean the frescoes, the 
sculptures, the altarpieces) was conceived at a single moment, and that the various works of art 
cannot be studied entirely separately. For this reason I think it would be an error to believe that 
San Tarasio constitutes an exclusively Florentine phenomenon. Let us note, for example, those 
wooden statues representing St. Tarasius and St. Zacharias (Fig. 6) which can still be seen in their 
original places. They are the work of a foreign master, perhaps Burgundian, perhaps Austrian, 
certainly neither Venetian nor Florentine. The central polyptych, in addition, bears the name of 
the woodcarver Lodovico da Forli, who was evidently inspired by the wooden altarpiece that 
Michele Giambono carved for San Daniele del Friuli hardly three years before. 

But above all it would be worthwhile to pay attention to the presence at San Tarasio of Antonio 
Vivarini and of Giovanni d’Alemagna, who signed and dated (1443-1444) the three altarpieces. 
It was probably these renowned Venetian masters who had the commission for the complete enter- 
prise, and that they did not limit themselves solely to painting the panels of the polyptychs seems 
demonstrated to us by what remains visible of the frescoes behind the side altars in old photo- 
graphs, now that the dampness has almost completely consumed the originals. But we shall see 
that Giovanni d’Alemagna intervenes even in a fresco of the apse-vault, giving proof that at San 
Zaccaria the artists proceeded with the same system as that in operation at San Marco in the Cappella 
dei Mascoli, where Michele Giambono, Venetian citizen and director of the work, called Florentine 
artists to work side by side with him, as if they were his subordinates in the execution of the 
mosaics which he was repeatedly to sign.*’ This concept of a “mixed shop” would succeed in clarify- 
ing many aspects of the art of the Quattrocento, not only in Venice but in Padua, where at the 
Eremitani masters from Murano were to fresco in 1448 the Ovetari Chapel, side by side with 
Pizzolo and Mantegna, the Paduan painters who had now absorbed the spirit of Tuscan art.** The 
antagonism and the diversity, which to us seem almost irreconcilable between schools inspired by 
such different principles, evidently seemed less strident then. But one cannot believe that in that 
particular moment the fascination of Tuscan culture was compelling if Paolo Uccello, as I have 
tried to demonstrate elsewhere, contented himself with limiting his work in San Marco to patching 
the mosaic damaged by the fire of 1419.’* Among other things it should be duly noted that just 
at this moment Venice was invoked as a savior by the Florentines. Doge Francesco Foscari, giv- 
ing in to entreaties and to continual pressure, had concluded with them a treaty of alliance which 
was equivalent to a common declaration of war against Filippo Maria, Duke of Milan. In the 
first half of the Quattrocento relations between the two republics were particularly close, and on 
the trail of the ambassadors the artists of the two cities came together constantly in Venice and in 
Tuscany.” Venice, “which had reached the height of its riches, power and splendor,” was radically 
renewing itself. Between 1404 and 1423 the marble incrustation of the Palazzo Ducale was 
finished, and in 1421 the construction of the Ca’ d’Oro commenced. The Mascoli Chapel, begun 
in 1430, and the decoration of the San Tarasio (1442-1450) should be considered in the light of 
this general renovation. 


17. Also for the mosaics of the Mascoli we have found a 1425, Paolo Uccello in Venice 
note by Cavalcaselle who suspected the presence of Tuscan 1427-1433, Dello Delli in Venice 
masters (see note 11). 1425-1427, Masolino passes through the Veneto to 
18. G. Fiocco, Mantegna, Milan, 1937, p. 21. Hungary 
19. M. Muraro, “L’esperienza veneziana di Paolo Uccello,” 1433-1434, Cosimo de’ Medici takes refuge in Venice 
Atti del XVIII Congresso Internazionale di Storia dell’ Arte, accompanied by Michelozzo 
Venice, 1956, p. 197. 1434, Filippo Lippi and Niccolo Baroncelli in Padua 
20. E.g., the following: 1437, Leonbattista Alberti in Venice 
1413, Niccolé Lamberti documented for the first time in 1442, Andrea del Castagno signs the San Tarasio frescoes 
Venice 1443-1453, Donatello in Padua, where he calls Paolo 
1421, the Raverti working on the Ca’ d’Oro Uccello, who on this occasion probably returns to work 
1423, Jacopo Bellini in Florence in San Marco 
1424, Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli receives his degree at 21. R. Cessi, Venezia Ducale, Venice, 1940, Il, p. 19. 


Padua; in April, Ghiberti is in Venice with his assistants 
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But it is now time to present the restored frescoes, attempting to distinguish the intervention 
of the various hands I have mentioned. The pictorial technique does not offer any unusual charac- 
teristics; on the well laid on and diligently smoothed imtonaco, the profiles are traced with light 
sanguine. Only in the parts in contact with the gold of the halos has the artist incised the contours 
with a metal point. The edges of the days’ work are easily identifiable, thanks to the raised 
margins of the imtonaco applied immediately before executing each portion of the painting; from 
our reconstruction it appears that each figure was carried out in a minimum of four and a maximum 
of nine stages. The colors do not differ from the earth colors generally in use in that period: yellow 
ochre, umber, San Giovanni white, terra verde, morellone, azurite, cinnabar, and wood black. 
Only in the figure of St. John the Evangelist do we find the use of bone black, which permits more 
refined tones. There are seven personages painted in the pointed vault-compartments; they measure 
about 1.76 m in height, and from left to right they follow each other in this order: St. John the 
Baptist, St. Matthew, St. Mark, God the Father, St. John the Evangelist, St. Luke, and probably 
St. Zacharias, to whom the chapel is dedicated. God the Father is surrounded by cherubim and 
appears in a golden mandorla. From the summit of each compartment rays of gold descend, incised 
into the surface. In the corners which hold the scrolls, are represented crude seraphim. The principal 
figures stand barefoot upon reddish clouds and are silhouetted against a blue background, unfor- 
tunately much darkened, not so much by the passage of centuries as by the application of improper 
and harmful ingredients (glue, casein). The span of the arch measures 13 m; in it are represented 
twelve saints and prophets inside garlands, upheld by nude putti inspired by the antique and by 
Donatello. The Gothic ribs in molded terra cotta are painted to resemble leaves, and converge 
upon a rose carved in Istrian stone, also once polychromed. 

The first saint on the left is John the Baptist (Fig. 7): here those relations to the art of Donatello 
that we will note in almost all the other figures already seem evident. Above the fixity of the 
obsessive face, the heavy mass of hair seems cast in bronze. The flesh color, as in all the works of 
Andrea, is dense with brown tones, and the extremities reveal uncovered tendons and Andrea’s 
habitual lack of anatomic knowledge. The St. Matthew (Figs. 8 and 15) is one of the most solemn 
personages of the cycle: he is intent on writing, while a superb angel holds the inkwell. In his 
minute and compact proportions, the angel repeats the classic gesture of the torch-holding angel 
which was then being spread by Florentine sculpture. 

We shall soon see how there intervenes a hand different from that of Andrea in the face of the 
St. Mark, which appears in the third compartment, though the compositional idea of the entire 
figure is certainly Castagnesque (Fig. 3). The smooth light and the silken highlights, as in the 
Berlin altarpiece, remind one of certain words of Vasari “. . . figures beautiful indeed, since he did 
them with much study and love.” 

But it is especially the teaching of Donatello that brings Andrea to this climate of refined nobility: 
only in the God the Father of the central compartment (Figs. 9 and 13) do we find a configuration 
entirely unaccustomed in Tuscan art. Obsessive and immobile as a Byzantine Pantocrator, he re- ' 
peats the forms of certain Gothic sculptures frequently adopted in Venice (for example, at San 
Niccold dei Mendicoli). In full harmony with the spirit of the Venetian patrons seem to us also 
the geographic indications (Asia-Africa) which are to be read on the terrestrial sphere. 

Fiocco, describing the St. John the Evangelist who occupies the fifth compartment (Fig. 11), 
has pointed to the substantial difference that distinguishes this figure from the others: “The only 
gentle one of the whole apostolic assembly is the hoary St. John with the flowing beard who, in a 
pause from exciting thought, sharpens his pen and glances at the rapacious eagle, ready to pounce.”” 

The face of the St. Luke in the compartment that follows is one of the most lofty tributes of 


22. G. Fiocco, L’arte di Andrea Mantegna, Bologna, 1927, p. 77. 
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Italian art to the great Masaccio (Figs. 10, 14). Subtle chiaroscuro passages determine the har- 
monious plasticity, which contrasts with the immobility of the glance, fixed on God the Father. 
The bull, in daring foreshortening (the photograph, Fig. 29, should have been taken from below) 
has no longer the value of a symbol, but is a direct representation of reality. If certain masses, 
large and extended in light, cause one to think of the style of the first works of Lippi, there is no 
doubt that the idea of the mantle, which plunges in dense folds from the left shoulder of St. 
Luke, derives from the Zuccone which Donatello carved between 1423 and 1425 for the campanile 
of the Duomo. Forgetting the interest in anatomical structure, Castagno seems only intent upon 
translating into paint the plastic conquests which Donatello was teaching. From this master Andrea 
had learned how to dispose figures in ample spaces, the massive violence of the structures, the 
evidence of the excited gesturing, the robust folding of the mantles. A few years, indeed I would 
say a few months, sufficed him to become in his turn a mature artist, knowing how to select from 
what these great Florentines could give him; in this cycle of San Tarasio, even in the discon- 
tinuity of the vision and the trepidation of the research, he perhaps arrived at one of the heights of 
his art. Rarely again was he to recapture the inventive felicity of these figures, which are witness 
to the conclusive moment of his formation. 

What, then is not by Andrea del Castagno at San Tarasio? 

Let us observe the figure of St. Zacharias, the last to the right near to the arch (Figs. 12 and 16). 
In this we no longer see the sureness of placing and the direct plasticism that characterize the other 
paintings; nor can one blame on the poor state of preservation the vague imprecision with which 
the saint is presented. The dense masses of cloth cover awkwardly the body of the prophet, and a 
vague and nerveless brush tends to empty all the forms. One seems to be halfway between the 
Venetian Storlato and that anonymous painter who, working in Prato, for example, in the Dispute 
of St. Stephen, left a pallid reminder of the lost frescoes of Domenico Veneziano from Sant’ Egidio. 
It is interesting to note that the author of this image does not follow the pictorial technique of 
Andrea del Castagno, but preferring light and transparent tonalities reveals himself a modest 
follower of the master we will see painting the St. John. 

If in this fresco painter, who must have been working at the same moment as the others, we are, 
as a pure hypothesis, to recognize Francesco da Faenza, I do not believe that the decorations of the 
arch ought to be assigned to him, as has been previously proposed. In my opinion, the prophets 
and the friezes of the intrados (Figs. 17, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 32), while deriving from the cartoons of 
Castagno, reveal a style entirely different from that one finds in the figures of the vault. It is not 
a question only of the execution; as well as an imprecise and patient handling, and the presence 
of chromatic #mpasti which give softness to the forms, I note a compositional conception that I 
would cal] almost antithetic to that of 1442. This reflowering of Ghibertian elegance, a handling 
which tends to minuteness, a certain formal rigidity, would persuade one to propose a comparison 
with somewhat later works of Andrea, such as those datable in the latter part and at the end of 
the fifth decade of the Quattrocento, at Sant’Apollonia and at Legnaia. It is probable, therefore, 
that Castagno undertook a second trip to Venice around the middle of the century, that is when 
he was called to furnish the cartoons for some figures in the episode of the Death of the Virgin in 
the mosaic of the Cappella dei Mascoli. 

When I referred to the intervention of another hand in the execution of the face of St. Mark, I 
intended to speak of the Venetian master who, after the reconstruction by Planiscig,”* I do not 
hesitate to recognize in Giovanni d’Alemagna. His work in the frescoes of the apse vault is reduced 
to a single day’s work, easily identifiable even by the joints in the intonaco (Fig. 18). Comparing 
this face with that of St. Blasius, which the same master had depicted in the panel painting of the 


23. L. Planiscig, “Un polittico sconosciuto di Antonio Vivarini a Konopischt,” Bollettino d’Arte, 1, 2, 1922, p. 427. 
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altarpiece below (Fig. 19), we find the same broad layout, the same pasty and confused colors, 
whose dark masses are understood more as color spots than as plastic values. The lack of drawing 
and of force in the structure of the face reveal an incapacity to paint in large scale, and perhaps a 
certain lack of skill in handling fresco. Evidently the common work of the mixed shop which was 
in operation at San Tarasio facilitated a continuous exchange of ideas between the masters of the 
two schools, rendering possible forms of collaboration of which we have innumerable examples; I 
do not exclude in our case that it was a Tuscan who inspired in the Muranese masters those angels 
recalling Fra Angelico in the panel with St. Sabina. 

Frankly I must confess that, at the beginning of the work in San Zaccaria, I had no intention 
of devoting myself especially to the study of these frescoes. The presence of the signatures, the 
studies which eminent personalities had already devoted to them, made me believe that from the 
critical point of view I would have little to add to what had been said, and on the other hand my 
every thought was taken up in resolving the technical difficulties presented by the restoration. But 
one day, by chance, quite absent-mindedly, I glanced at the hands of the St. John the Evangelist, 
which Leonetto Tintori had just finished cleaning. They were so pure, so different from those of 
the other saints, that I was astounded. Nor did I stop with this observation; I began to analyze 
every detail, reaching for the other figures the conclusions I have previously related. The St. John 
the Evangelist was painted in eight stages (Fig. 11). Following the line of demarcation formed 
by the junctions of the imtonaco, I found that the execution of the head constituted the first portion; 
in a second “day” was executed the upper part of the bust, the hands and the garment which falls 
from the left arm. Amid the excited gathering, St. John seems absorbed in his modest work, that 
of cutting the pen exactly in the middle. He does not have the heroic magniloquence of the other 
personages, set forth with the violence which we are accustomed to recognizing as Andrea del 
Castagno; an intimate and human feeling is diffused throughout this “portrait from nature,” 
understood in all] its limpid grace and spirituality (Fig. 20). The breadth of the layout does not 
contradict the gentle equilibrium, but a rigorous discipline dismisses all external tension. As a result 
he seems to stand apart in his “minor tone,” and it seems strange not to see him move in a trans- 
parent air or in a flowering garden. We are far from any research for plastic evidence, accentuated 
by the opposition of violent colors and carved by the force of chiaroscuro; the overbearing synthesis 
of Castagno would not admit the refined and gentle lyricism of this figure. The light shines upon 
its smooth surfaces, and gives a special character to the volumes; it dwells upon every brush-stroke, 
penetrates the half-shadows of the face and hands, surrounds every element with tremendous vibra- 
tions. We shall have to await Piero della Francesca to find again hands so magnificently drawn 
and understood in their volumetric and luminous form (Fig. 21). More than the areas in full 
light, it seems as though the artist were drawn to represent the parts in shadow; he hatches them 
with the finest brush, as if to gather every subtlest nuance. The painter wishes to represent the 
truth, and has lighted the knuckles with discontinuous touches of red to suggest the warmth of 
the blood in the diaphanous hands. 

Castagno would certainly never have thought of dwelling on such minutiae, which from a distance 
no one would ever have noticed. But it is just these technical observations which tend to confirm 
my idea, which is to recognize in this half figure the direct intervention of Domenico Veneziano. 
Even in the selection and the use of the colors we have the proof of a mentality which, so to speak, 
is at the antipodes from that of Andrea. The yellow ochre, the terra verde, the cinnabar, the red 
earth, harmonize with equal force in a decrease of light tonalities. The refined technique allows 
the dark preparation of the ground to show through, and the flesh tones assume a precious lumi- 
nosity, furrowed by the shadows of the veins. But the essentially pictorial temperament of Do- 
menico Veneziano is again revealed in the impressionistic touches of the brush whereby the white 
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and the bone-black in the eyebrows and the beard, far from all draftsmanlike insistence and 
precision, fuse to suggest the subtle visual sense of vaporous material. 

Among the known works of Domenico, that which is closest to our St. Johm is, as is clearly 
visible, the fresco for the Carnesecchi tabernacle, now in the National Gallery in London, which 
must have been painted about this time. 

Was it the fame of this work which “pleased and was greatly praised by the citizens and the 
artists of those times””’* which suggested to the Venetians to call Domenico back to his native 
land to decorate one of the most important religious edifices of the city? If we are to believe 
Vasari, he was well known in Venice before leaving for Perugia and Florence, if Jacopo Bellini 
could acquire fame only “after the departure of the said Domenico.””* But where are we to discover 
the works executed in the years of his youth? Perhaps in the wake of Gentile da Fabriano in the 
Palazzo Ducale, or perhaps working with Masolino, or alongside Michelozzo and Giambono in 
the mosaics of the Mascoli, or perhaps in some of the gentler and more elegant works which are 
believed to be by Antonio Vivarini? If our hypothesis is correct, here in the meantime is the 
painter winning back his Venetian citizenship, thanks to a work which finally gives among so 
much uncertainty a precise date and which forms part of a cycle which constitutes a fulcrum of 


fundamental interest for the relations which bind Venice to Florence and Florence to Venice in 


the fourth decade of the Quattrocento. 


VENICE, ITALY 


24. G. Vasari, Le vite, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 1878, 11, p. 675. 
25. Ibid., p. 150. 
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2. Mold and repaint covering the St. Mark before restoration 
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4. Detail in raking light to show surface consistency 


6. St. Zacharias, wooden statue. San Tarasio 


5. Scroll with signatures of Andrea del Castagno and Francesco da Faenza 
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9. God the Father 


7. St. John the Baptist 


8. St. Matthew 
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14. St. Luke (detail) 
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19. Giovanni d’Alemagna, St. Blasius, detail of polyptych 
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25. Daniel. San Tarasio, arch frescoes (detail) 


Formerly Florence, Santa Maria degli Angeli 
(photo: Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 


27. Zechariah 


26. Castagno, Crucifixion (detail) 


27-28. San Tarasio, arch frescoes (details) 


28. St. Benedict 
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29. Bull of St. Luke 29-30. San Tarasio, apse frescoes (details) 
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THE EARLIEST WORKS OF 
ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO”* 


PART ONE 


FREDERICK HARTT 


EW great painters of the Florentine Quattrocento have been so persistently misunderstood 

as Andrea del Castagno. For three centuries the legend that he had murdered Domenico 

Veneziano blackened his name and diverted attention from his immense artistic gifts. The 
date of his birth has had to be revised about thirty years forward, that of his death more than 
twenty years backward, with drastic consequences not only to the accepted notion of his longevity, 
but to his chronological position in the development of Renaissance art, and to the proposed dates 
of his principal works. At least two thirds of Andrea’s paintings mentioned in sources and docu- 
ments have perished, and few of the survivors have escaped attribution to other masters. The other 
great painters of the early Renaissance did not suffer quite so severely. Despite the inevitable 
accretion of errors, key works by Masaccio, Filippo Lippi, Fra Angelico, Uccello, Antonio del 
Pollaiuolo, Ghirlandaio, and Botticelli were continuously visible since their creation and recognized 
by all. But before the middle of the nineteenth century only the Niccolo da Tolentino and the 
two Crucifixions from Santa Maria degli Angeli remained as evidences of Castagno’s style. The 
Famous Men and Women were rediscovered in 1847, and the majestic cycle of frescoes at Sant? 
Apollonia, which we think of today as Andrea’s crowning achievement, was quite unknown until 
about 1890. On discovery it was attributed to Paolo Uccello. Although the two great frescoes at 
the Santissima Annunziata had occasionally been seen for brief periods, the covering Mannerist 
altarpieces were always immediately replaced before them, and these masterpieces were not 
visible to the public or even photographed until the opening decade of the present century. Only 
in 1920 was Castagno’s name discovered on the frescoes of San Tarasio. 

As presented by the historiographers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Andrea’s 
oeuvre included, in addition to a motley array of mediocre paintings long discarded and forgotten, 
two masterpieces by Domenico Veneziano—the St. Lucy altarpiece and the SS. John the Baptist 
and Francis from Santa Croce. Our present very considerable knowledge of Castagno’s work has 
been won back piecemeal from the darkness, and its reconquest stands as one of the major victories of 
early twentieth century scholarship in the field of Italian painting. Nonetheless the public under- 
standing of his art is still clouded by one or two impossible attributions, such as the St. Sebastian re- 
cently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum,’ and the greatest Italian portrait of the early Renais- 


* The present study is the by-product of a monograph on 
Andrea del Castagno, on the research for which I have been 
engaged sporadically since 1951. My studies have been sup- 
ported by grants from Washington University, aiding my travel 
during the summers of 1951 and 1956 and financing new 
photography, by a fellowship from the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, and by a Fulbright Research Fel- 
lowship, both granted for work in Italy during 1954-1955. 
I wish to express my gratitude for this assistance, and for the 
kind cooperation of the staffs of the Superintendency of Gal- 
leries in Florence, especially Dr. Ugo Procacci, and of the 
Superintendency of Monuments in Venice, especially Dr. 
Michelangelo Muraro. Dr. Gino Corti has assisted me by 
checking against the originals in the Archivio di Stato in 
Florence the published versions of documents concerning Cas- 


tagno. I am grateful for the interest and encouragement of 
Mr. Bernard Berenson and for the privilege of using his great 
library at Settignano, as well as for the helpfulness of Dr. 
Ulrich Middeldorf, Director of the German Institute in Flo- 
rence. Portions of this study were presented before the College 
Art Association of America at its annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in January, 1953. My remarks at that time concerning 
the authorship of the vault frescoes at San Tarasio were proved 
largely erroneous by the recent cleaning of the frescoes, which 
I have since had the opportunity to study at length from 
scaffolding with excellent light. The concluding section of this 
article will appear in a subsequent issue of the ART BULLETIN. 

1. The only scholar to accept in print this late, provincial, 
Pollaiuolesque painting as even in part a work by Castagno is 
Mario Salmi, “Nuove rivelazioni su Andrea del Castagno,” 
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sance is currently denied him in the National Gallery at Washington.’ The purpose of the present 
study is to examine some problems suggested by Andrea’s earliest works: to trace, for example, 
the position of the youthful artist with regard to his immediate predecessors and his older con- 
temporaries, to indicate the principal characteristics and latent possibilities of his early style, to 
follow what phases of its development can still be deduced, and to propose a somewhat firmer 
basis for the restoration to Castagno of two important mosaics in Venice, attributed to him long 
ago by others, but disputed in recent years. 


THE First CRUCIFIXION FROM SANTA MarIA DEGLI ANGELI 


No new study of Castagno can commence without noting that the celebrated question of his 
birth date has just been raised again. The date proposed by Poggi, which caused such a revolution 
in traditional notions of Quattrocento development, was 1423.° A recent discovery by Dr. Ugo 
Procacci, which he has most generously permitted me to publish here, places Andrea’s birth not 
later than 1421, and perhaps even a few years earlier.* In 1437, when Andrea was at least sixteen 
years old, he was recorded as living with his father in Castagno, a tiny hamlet two thousand feet 
above sea level amid the chestnut forests of Mount Falterona, where there was certainly no painter 
to teach him.” This is somewhat unusual for a Quattrocento artist, who would customarily have 
been apprenticed from two to even six years earlier. Yet in 1440, only three years after this 
mention, the young painter executed his celebrated series of frescoed portraits of the hanged 


Bollettino d’Arte, XXX1X, 1954, pp. 28 and 35, and figs. 16 
and 36. No one, however, has yet seen fit to contest the attribu- 
tion in print. 

2. The attribution of this painting to Antonio del Pollaiuolo, 
advanced by Mr. Berenson more than twenty years ago 
(Pitture Italiane del Rinascimento, Milan, 1936, p. 400) has 
to my knowledge been accepted by no other student of Italian 
painting. It is, nonetheless, the only attribution mentioned for 
this picture in the official publications of the National Gallery. 

3. Giovanni Poggi, “Della data di nascita di Andrea del 
Castagno,” Rivista d’Arte, X1, 1929, pp. 43-63. 

4. Dr. Procacci has communicated to me, from his incom- 
parable experience with the Florentine archives, that the Portata 
al Catasto, which mentions the young Andrea as six years old 
and which Poggi accepted as of the year 1429, is in fact to be 
dated in 1427. The Portate were carried out, Dr. Procacci 
informs me, in the Florentine contado at the same moment as 
in the metropolis, that is, during the month of July 1427. (The 
circumstances which gave rise to the institution of the Catasto 
are analyzed in detail in Procacci’s indispensable study, “Sulla 
cronologia delle opere di Masaccio e di Masolino tra il 1425 
e il 1428,” Rivista d’Arte, Xxvill, 1954, especially pp. 16-29.) 
The original of the Portata in which Castagno is mentioned 
has never been located; Poggi published the campione, or 
official copy. Dr. Procacci writes me that these copies were 
made in the last months of 1427 and at the beginning of 1428. 
In 1429, however, the officials of the Catasto authorized a 
deduction from the tax assessment of each citizen of a sum 
corresponding to the value of his dwelling. November 18, 
1429, which Poggi took to be the date of the Portata of 
Andrea’s father, Bartolo di Simone, is in fact only the date 
when this deduction was authorized. Since in 1427, when the 
Portata was made, Andrea was at least six years old, he was 
born not later than 1421. But he may have been born even 
earlier, for it was customary for parents to understate the age 
of their offspring in order to prolong as much as possible the 
happy period when they could deduct for them as bocche 
rather than having to pay for them as teste. At my request, Dr. 
Gino Corti has very kindly looked up the actual document, 


which is not in the Estimo, as stated by Poggi, but on folio 
487, Catasto 325. Furthermore, Dr. Corti has pointed out that 
the second document cited by Poggi, a Portata of 1437 in 
which Bartolo di Simone is at last taxed 3 soldi for “An- 
dreuolo’s” testa, provides excellent counterproof for the birth 
date of ca. 1421. For only those between the ages of 15 and 70 
were counted as teste; Andrea must then have been over 15, 
which would not have been the case had he been born, as 
Poggi contended, in 1423. The exact reference for this docu- 
ment is Catasto 601, fol. 229°. 

All this does not materially reduce the importance of Poggi’s 
discovery, which provided us with the first reasonable chrono- 
logical structure for Castagno’s work, entirely at sea when 
it was believed he was born in 1390. This unrealistic date 
(already doubted by H. P. Horne, “Andrea del Castagno,” 
Burlington Magazine, Vil, 1905, pp. 66-67, 222-223), was 
based on Milanesi’s misidentification of our artist (Sulla storia 
dell’arte toscana, scritti vari, Siena, 1873, pp. 291 ff.) with one 
Andrea di Bartolo known as the Boaster (burbanza) who ap- 
pears to have been half-witted (scisonito) into the bargain, and 
is nowhere mentioned as a painter. Poggi succeeded in placing 
Andrea securely in the right generation. But his date of 1423 
does indeed confer on Andreino an astonishing amount of 
authority for a teen-ager, even in the Renaissance. The prob- 
able date of his birth could be pushed from 1421 as far back 
as might not strain the credulity of a tax collector investigating 
the exemption for a six-year old boy in 1427. If Quattrocento 
revenue men resembled their modern counterparts, that would 
not be far. 

5. Poggi, op.cit., pp. 47-48 and p. 62. Bartolo di Simone 
had by this time removed from Corella, the probable place of 
Andrea’s birth, to Castagno. 

6. Cf. Jacques Mesnil, “L’éducation des peintres florentins au 
15éme siécle,” Revue des Idées, September 15, 1910; Gaetano 
Milanesi, Nuovi documenti per la storia dell’arte toscana, 
Florence, 1901; and Martin Wackernagel, Der Lebensraum 
des Kunstlers in der florentinischen Renaissance, Leipzig, 1938, 
336-338. 
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rebels of Anghiari under the battlements of the Bargello,’ from which commission he derived the 
nickname universally given him in Renaissance sources, “Andreino degli Impiccati.” These 
frescoes are not very completely described in the Codice Magliabecchiano or the Libro di Antonio 
Billi, and since they were torn down by the enraged populace in 1494, together with Botticelli’s 
similar portraits of the Pazzi conspirators, they could never have been seen by Vasari. One would 
scarcely suspect this from his account,” according to which Andrea accepted the work willingly, 
and “made it so beautiful that it was an astonishment: nor could one say how much art and judg- 
ment was known in those personages, portraits of more than natural size, and hung by the feet in 
strange attitudes and all different and most beautiful.” If as Poggi claims the rebels were shown 
hung by ome foot, then the poses must have been strange and wonderful indeed, worthy of the 
general astonishment Vasari records. Nothing like this was to be seen again in Florentine art until 
the battles and struggles and dances and martyrdoms of Antonio del Pollaiuolo. 

It is not easy to understand how in only three years so young a master acquired the skill or, 
for that matter, the reputation to win and to carry out a commission of such importance to the 
Florentine Republic. A tradition preserved in the Libro di Antonio Billi and the Codice Mag- 
liabecchiano® tells us that Andreino was a shepherd, and that he was discovered by “one who 
found him drawing on slabs of stone,” and brought him to Florence where he immediately went 
to work at painting. Vasari again provides a more detailed narrative,” of which the accuracy may 
perhaps be gauged by his belief that Andrea was left fatherless at an early age, and brought up 
by an uncle. While the boy was guarding his flocks, “it happened one day that fleeing from the 
rain he ran upon a place where one of those country painters, who work for a small price, was 
painting the tabernacle of a peasant: whereupon Andrea, who had never before seen such a thing, 
assailed by a sudden amazement, began most attentively to watch and to consider the manner of 
such work; and there came upon him suddenly a great desire and so violent a wish [wna voglia 
si spasimata| for that art that without putting any time in between he began on walls and on 
stones, with charcoal or the point of a knife to scratch and draw animals and figures so that he 
caused no little marvel in those who saw them . . . thus (as his fortune willed) this thing coming 
to the ears of a Florentine gentleman called Bernardetto de’? Medici, who had his possessions 
there, he wished to know the youth. And having finally seen him, and heard him argue with 
much readiness, he asked if he would like to take up the painter’s art . . . in order that he become 
perfect in this, he took him to Florence, and with one of those masters who were then considered 
the best, he set him to work.” 

Some irritating grain of truth must underlie these layers of narrative pearl. The connection 
with Bernardetto de’ Medici cannot now be demonstrated,” and the identity of the humble painter 
of tabernacles is of minor importance.” But one cannot help asking who was the master in Flor- 
ence with whom Andreino was finally set to work. Salmi has justly noted an analogy between 
the strong plasticity of Fra Filippo’s early work, such as the Madonna from Corneto Tarquinia, 


7. This date, as well as the identification of the conspiracy, 
we also owe to Poggi, of.cit., p. 50. Horne points out, o.cit., 
Pp. 224, that the smpiccats were hung in derision; had they 
actually fallen into the hands of the Priori they would have 
been hanged by the neck. 

8. Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’piu eccellenti pittori scultori 
ed architettori, ed. Gaetano Milanesi, Florence, 1906 ed., 11, 

680. 
: g. Il Codice Magliabecchiano cl. XVIII, 17, scritto da Ano- 
nimo Fiorentino, ed. Karl Frey, Berlin, 1892, p. 97; Idem, 
Il Libro di Antonio Biuli, Berlin, 1892, pp. 20-22. 

10. Of.cit., p. 680. 

11. Horne (opf.cit., p. 69) tells us that Bernardetto was 
from an older branch of the Medici family than Cosimo 
Vecchio. Both were descended in the fourth degree from 


Averardo di Chiarissimo. Bernardetto was born in 1395; in 
1436 he was a Priore, in 1438 Commissario in Lombardy, in 
1447 Gonfaloniere di Giustizia, to which office he was elected 
a second time in 1455. He made his will in 1465. The whole 
of Bernardetto’s estates lay in the Mugello, save for one small 
property in Florence; his villa still stands near the small town 
of San Piero a Sieve. He might have brought Andreino to 
Florence at any time before 1438. 

12. Mario Salmi, Paolo Uccello, Andrea del Castagno e 
Domenico Veneziano, Milan(?) and Paris(?), n.d. (1936?), 
P- 55, supposes him to have been of the general type and 
character of Paolo Schiavo. George Martin Richter, however 
(Andrea del Castagno, Chicago, 1943, p. 4) reverses the posi- 
tion of cart and horse by making Andrea’s style depend on that 
of Paolo Schiavo. 
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and the character of Andrea’s frescoes at San Tarasio, and has proposed the unruly Carmelite as 
Castagno’s teacher.’* I am able to find, however, no more than the generic similarity to be expected 
between two gifted Florentine painters following the death of Masaccio. None of the characteristic 
mannerisms of Fra Filippo, which would have been likely to impress themselves in some degree 
upon even the most independent pupil, can be discerned in Andrea’s early work. 

It is commonly believed—correctly as I shall attempt to demonstrate—that the recently de- 
tached, burnt, and restored rectangular fresco of the Crucifixion formerly in the outer cloister of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli (Figs. 26, 33, and 34) is the earliest work we still possess by the ado- 
lescent Andreino.“ Certainly this work betrays little influence from any of the four major painters 
working in Florence around 1440—Filippo Lippi, Fra Angelico, Paolo Uccello, and Domenico 
Veneziano. If its drapery forms suggest any immediate relationship to a specific post-Masaccesque 
style, it is to the passionate, frequently irrational art of Giovanni dal Ponte, which so strangely 
amalgamates echoes of Masaccio with the continuing principles of the late Gothic tradition. The 
succession of little, sharply lighted and modeled pockets in the drapery of the Angeli Crucifixion 
in fact reflects strongly such a work as Giovanni’s Four Saints in the Museo Bandini at Fiesole, 
where unconvincingly projected folds rush and tumble about the surface, with slight attempt at 
establishing the volume of the figure beneath. Even in mature works, Andrea’s drapery forms 
sometimes echo the late Gothic tradition, and one is frequently surprised, in the Last Supper, for 
example, to note a still-Gothic foot in the midst of a Renaissance composition, recalling the down- 
ward-pointing feet of Giovanni dal Ponte’s Fiesole saints. The features of St. John (Fig. 26), 
with their curious suggestion of Dugento shapes in the double curvature of the eyebrows, and the 
twisted modeling of the ear, also reflect certain of Giovanni’s typical mannerisms. Where still 
decipherable, the linearity of the locks of hair in the Crucifixion shows an equal reliance on the late 
Gothic and a similarity to the stringy, writhing locks characteristic of Giovanni. 

Of all the painters of the early Quattrocento whom one might propose as Andreino’s Floren- 
tine teacher, Giovanni dal Ponte seems the most likely. Although the known facts do not especially 
encourage such a notion, neither do they forbid it. They might even provide a solution for the 
enigma of the apparent brevity of Andrea’s apprenticeship. Giovanni died after November 19, 


13. Of.cit.; Salmi’s observation is somewhat weakened by Biblioteca dell’ Arcispedale di S. Maria Nuova, Florence, 1871, 


his concurrence in the erroneous attribution of the Madonna 
and Child with Saints and Angels in the Pinacoteca at Empoli 
to Filippo Lippi. For the history of this attribution, cf. Robert 
Oertel, Fra Filippo Lippi, Vienna, 1942, p. 63. I should note 
here that I do not accept as by Filippo two other works on 
which a highly misleading but widely accepted account of his 
early style has been based, i.e., the detached fresco series from 
the Carmine, representing the alleviation of the Carmelite 
rule, and the striking Madonna of Humility with Saints and 
Angels, formerly in the Trivulzio Collection and now in the 
Museo di Castello, Milan (cf. Oertel, of.cit., pp. 62-63). New 
evidence for the proper attribution of the Trivulzio and Empoli 
panels is shortly to be offered by Dr. Curtis Shell. 

14. As Marita Horster has pointed out (“Castagnos Fresken 
in Venedig und seine Werke der Vierziger-Jahre in Florenz,” 
Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch, xv, 1953, p. 112), Vasari in the 
1550 edition, 11, p. 120, already listed the Crucifixion as one 
of Castagno’s earliest works. Milanesi (Vasari, of.cit., 11, 
p- 669 n. 3) relates how the fresco was thought to have been 
lost, but a certain Fra Lorenzo, apparently a monk at Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, noticed that it had only been white- 
washed, and undertook to clean it. Milanesi considered it 
“troppo brutta per crederla di Andrea.” The work was volubly 
condemned by J. A. Crowe and Giovanni Battista Cavalcaselle, 
Storia della pittura in Italia, 1864 (in the English edition by 
Langton Douglas, 1911, IV, p. 128). In 1893 Jacob Burck- 
hardt (Cicerone, gth ed., Leipzig, 1904, 11, p. 648) considered 
it a school-piece. Mentioned briefly by Ottavo Andreucci (Della 


p. 34), the fresco has been accepted as early by the following: 
Wolfram Waldschmidt, Andrea del Castagno, Berlin, 1900, 
p. 13; Odoardo Giglioli, “L’arte di Andrea del Castagno,” 
Emporium, XX1, 1905, p. 117; Giovanni Rosadi, “Di Andrea 
del Castagno pittore,” La Nazione, September 11, 1907, p. 113 
Emil Schaeffer, in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines K iinsterlexikon, 
VI, 1912, p. 132; Friedrich Antal, “Studien zur Gotik im 
Quattrocento,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
XLVI, 1925, p. 13; Raimond van Marle, The Development of 
the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, x, 1928, p. 348 
(before the trip to Venice) ; Carlo Gamba, “Andrea del Cas- 
tagno,” Enciclopedia italiana, 111, 1929, p. 201; Werner R. 
Deusch, “Zur Entwicklung Andrea del Castagnos,” Pantheon, 
XV, 1934, p. 356; Salmi, Paolo Uccello, p. 129 (before 1444) ; 
Horster, /oc.cit.; George Martin Richter, “The Beginnings of 
Andrea del Castagno,” Art in America, XXIX, 1941, Pp. 194 
(ca. 1444); idem, Andrea del Castagno, Chicago, 1942, p. 6. 
Berenson, of.cit., p. 118, accepts the fresco as Castagno but 
without indication of date. Luciano Berti, “Andrea del Cas- 
tagno,” Mostra di quattro maestri del primo Rinascimento 
(exhibition catalogue), Florence, 1954, pp. 134-135, notes the 
damage by fire of unknown origin which in 1953 totally de- 
stroyed the lower portion of the fresco, including the body 
of the Magdalen and the legs of St. John the Baptist. A 
removable restoration has been attached by Leonetto Tintori. 
The detachment of the fresco in 1952-1953 revealed for the 
first time the fine simulated architectural frame. The surface, 
flaked throughout by the fire, has been extensively “in-painted.” 
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1437, the year in which Bartolo di Simone, as we have seen, paid a tax for his son Andrea in the 
village of Castagno. The boy might have come to Florence to study, as in Vasari’s account, either 
after the portata of 1437, or even well before it, and have been back home temporarily at the 
moment when the catasto was imposed. 

But there are other than late Gothic influences at work in the Crucifixion fresco. The awesome 
Christ (Fig. 34)—frontal, immobile, and seen from below—is derived immediately from Ma- 
saccio’s great altarpiece of 1426, which Andreino would have had to travel to Pisa to see. The 
enframement of the scene by modified Corinthian pilasters and an abbreviated Corinthian entabla- 
ture recalls the grand architecture of Masaccio’s Trinity at Santa Maria Novella. The sculptural 
modeling of the heads is far beyond anything of which Giovanni dal Ponte was capable. But the 
most Masaccesque element in the entire painting was the left foot and ankle of the St. John (now 
destroyed), which bring forcibly to mind the foreshortened ankle and foot of St. John the Baptist 
in Masaccio’s early panel in the London National Gallery.** Never again in Castagno’s brief career 
did he attempt to project a foot with such stereometric completeness. 

It must be admitted that there are discrepancies between the elements derived from the Gothic 
tradition and those reflecting Masaccio; further, that in places the artist (for whom I continue to 
presume extreme youth) has failed to realize convincingly either form or emotion or both. None- 
theless the picture is a deeply moving and highly original work, foreshadowing some of the most 
powerful creations of Andrea’s maturity. Below the cross the Virgin and St. John stand in their 
accustomed places, and at its foot kneels the Magdalen. But the artist seems deliberately to have 
avoided the Aeschylean simplicity and the immensity of passion with which Masaccio had en- 
dowed this traditional configuration. So far from being swept together in the mutual drama of 
Christ’s sacrifice as in the Pisa altarpiece, Castagno’s figures stand quite independent of each other, 
each enveloped in his private experience. Christ hangs utterly motionless and dead, his arms not 


15. Giovanni dal Ponte was still alive, according to a codicil 
in his will, on November 19, 1437; cf. Georg Gronau, in 
Thieme-Becker, of.cit., XXVII, 1933, P. 246. 

16. It will be evident from the foregoing that I concur in 
Professor Meiss’ dating of the SS. Jerome and John the Baptist 
ca. 1423 (“London’s New Masaccio,” Art News, Li, 1952, 
pp. 24ff., especially p. 50). Despite the opinions of Meiss, John 
Pope-Hennessy (Letter to the Editor, Burlington Magazine, 
XCIV, 1952) and Sir Kenneth Clark, who first published the 
panel and its reverse (“An Early Quattrocento Triptych from 
Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome,” Burlington Magazine, xCill, 
1951, pp. 338ff.), the National Gallery continues to resist the 
attribution to Masaccio, a noteworthy reversal of the usual 
state of affairs in similar cases. More recently Dr. Procacci 
(op.cit.) has successfully demolished not only the possibility 
of a trip by Masaccio and Masolino to Rome in 1425, the date 
proposed by Clark for the Santa Maria Maggiore altarpiece, 
but also the elaborate chronology constructed for the two 
painters on slight foundation by Roberto Longhi, “Fatti di 
Masolino e di Masaccio,” Critica d’Arte, V, 1940, pp. 145ff. 
(It is here necessary to correct a reasonable misapprehension of 
Richard Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton, 1956, p. 
200 n. 12, that Procacci “considers a date early in 1424 or 
even before.”) Procacci’s article produces such masses of his- 
torical evidence on so many aspects of the problems he is 
discussing that his thesis is at times very difficult to follow. 
We are, moreover, still awaiting the second and final section 
of this exceptionally important article. However Dr. Procacci 
has authorized me to state that be believes any date before 1428 
to be excluded by historical circumstances, particularly the 
extreme social unrest in and around Rome at the time of the 
arrival of Martin V in 1420 and for a number of years there- 
after. And a date of 1428 would of course render impossible 
Masaccio’s authorship of a picture still in many respects rather 
primitive. I do not wish to anticipate the publication of a 
Masaccio chronology on which I have been at work for some 


time, and which I have proposed in lectures and seminars, but 
I feel compelled to point out that even if the “stato gravissimo 
di discordie, lotte, guerre e, si potrebbe ben dire, di vera 
anarchia che affligeva Roma e il suo territorio” (Procacci, 
op.cit., pp. 54-55) were to make it impossible for two painters 
to set up a shop in Rome in 1423 and produce an altarpiece, a 
contention by no means proven by anything as yet published, a 
number of alternatives (far from the only ones possible) still 
offer themselves, such as: (a) The work was carried out under 
papal protection in the Lateran Palace in 1423 and moved at 
a later date to the Colonna chapel at Santa Maria Maggiore; 
(b) The work was ordered by the Pope from Rome in 1423 
but executed in Florence and sent to Rome when circumstances 
permitted; (c) The work was ordered from Rome in 1423 
but suspended at the Pope’s request; the London panel was 
later brought to Rome by Masaccio, who died before he could 
undertake the rest of the panels, thereupon executed by Maso- 
lino. Any of the above solutions is preferable to the rejection 
of a powerful work of art so demonstrably by Masaccio’s hand. 
In favor of solution b it might be noted that Masolino, who 
depicts at San Clemente sweeping landscapes suggesting the 
Roman Campagna, and architecture clearly if ingenuously 
based on Roman ruins and Roman basilicas, betrays in the 
Foundation of Santa Maria Maggiore no trace of ever having 
seen either. The schematic arcades at the sides recall the build- 
ings in Ghiberti’s first set of doors, the city walls are if any- 
thing mediaeval Tuscan and bear no relation to the walls of 
Rome, and the hills in the background display the abrupt 
undulations of Monte Morello or Monte Senario. This from 
a painter so impressed by Rome as to include a gratuitous 
panorama of the city in the cycle at Castiglion d’Olona! Al- 
though the exact stylistic evolution of Masolino is still anything 
but clear, one might mention that the faces in the Foundation 
of Santa Maria Maggiore are intimately related to those 
generally given to Masolino in the Madonna and St, Anne in 
the Uffizi, a work dated very early by common consent. 
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thrown wide in self-immolation, but already rigid, solemnly stretched against the freshly planed 
wood of the crossbeam, his fingers still bent from the torment of the nails, his head exactly frontal, 
his eyes closed. In a traditional, again Dugento, attitude of grief the homely Virgin places her 
right hand to her cheek, and looks down; John clasps his hands and looks upward and out.” 
The Magdalen not only refrains from the wideflung gesture of Masaccio but, even more self- 
contained than had been common in the Giottesque tradition, presses her cheek against her hand, 
and both cheek and hand not against Christ’s foot but against the upright of the cross, streaming 
with blood. None of the three principal figures looks at the Crucified. This privilege seems reserved 
for the meditating monks who flank the scene, St. Benedict on the left, on the right St. Romuald, 
founder of the mystical and eremitic Camaldolite order, of which Santa Maria degli Angeli was 
the Florentine anchor. 

Possibly, as in the second Crucifixion, from the inner cloister of Santa Maria degli Angeli, now 
preserved in a detached state at Sant’ Apollonia, the traditional mound of Golgotha enclosing 
Adam’s skull was indicated at the base of the cross, but this section was broken out of the fresco 
prior to any known photograph. The rest of the ground was still visible before the recent fire. 
It was perfectly flat, displaying only a single sharp edge of stratified rock and a few small pebbles, 
in contrast to Masaccio’s ascending mount, in whose desolation a few tiny plants had found room 
to grow. 

The simple figural masses are disposed between the lofty pilasters with an archaistic austerity of 
statement. Despite such stereometric passages as the previously mentioned left foot of St. John, 
Andreino makes no attempt to emulate the broad spatial organization of Masaccio. The alignment 
of the figures upon the shallow stage denies even the most elementary distinction of level in depth. 
The work as a whole gives the impression not of sculpture in the round, so essential a determinant 
of Masaccio’s style, as of a great polychromed relief, within which the individual personages, 
despite their psychological separatism, have (save only for the Hellenic, free-standing St. John) 
no autonomous physical existence. Their strikingly simple contours, broken only by the very 
slightest of projections, enclose the crumpled drapery masses with marmoreal rigidity. Even the 
most sharply modeled passages seem compressed between the foreground plane and what one 
might almost call the background slab—so much so as to prevent the establishment of that total 
spatial revolution of the figure which constituted the chief function of Masaccesque drapery. The 
ribbed and carved drapery forms, the striation of hair and beards, the insistent pattern of the 
graining of the wood of the cross, establish together with the fluting of the pilasters an all-over 
ornamentalism of bosses and grooves suggestive, let us say, of the late reliefs of Nicola Pisano 
or, to choose from nearer Andrea’s time, the sculpture of Michelozzo. And within such a pre- 
dominantly planimetric structure the frequent audacious attempts at foreshortening of heads and 
halos have somewhat the effect of bits of brilliantly carved and projected architectural ornament 
on a perfectly flat facade. 

For example, the tragic head of Christ hangs so far forward that it is foreshortened from above, 
and that the crown of thorns describes the lower half of an ellipse. St. John’s tilted head, on the 
other hand, is seen from below, while his eyes roll upward. The halos, foreshortened as in the 
frescoes of Masaccio (but not the Pisa altar) are treated as if they were actual circular slabs of 
highly polished gold with a clean edge and a palpable thickness, concentrating light in wedge- 
shaped reflections, and even, in the case of the Magdalen’s halo, shown from above—the earliest 
example I know of such a device. The pleasure with which Andrea caresses these heavy golden 
disks evidences a predilection not only for ornament but for definition of shapes in mechanical 


17. For the history of these gestures cf. Dorothy Shorr, “The Mourning Virgin and St. John,” ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, 
pp. 61ff. 
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terms, wholly alien to the more direct naturalism and freer surface handling of Masaccio.** The 
anatomical structure of Christ’s body, for instance, has none of that organic completeness so com- 
pelling in Masaccio’s figure, in whom physical entity and dramatic gesture are one. The artist 
studies, rather, with passionate exactitude the overlapping of the toes of one foot by those of the 
other, and the manner in which both are attached by the gigantic spike whose diamond-shaped 
head is separately modeled; he distinguishes by line and shading plates of muscle from the 
underlying bony masses, and finds in their architectural fixity and frontality the beauty of vaults 
and buttresses. He defines the precise length of the spear cut, informs us that at this moment 
the profuse streams of blood have already coagulated, approximates their sinuous interweavings 
to the curls of hair and beard above and to the ripple of the stripes on the loincloth below, with 
which they form a continuous arc crossing the body from right nipple to left knee. He can find 
patterns of interest even in the occasional patches of body hair. 

The head of St. John, the best preserved of all the six heads, and certainly that on which 
Andrea lavished the greatest care, displays the same obsession for formal definition. The curls 
and the features cluster against the sphere of the cranium like snails upon a boulder. Across this 
stony surface the eyebrows are puckered till they collide, upon it the arched nose is sharply com- 
pressed, the nostrils pinched as are the muscular corners of the mouth with its prominent groove 
above the small, full lips, the almond eyes tautly drawn with no indication of their existence as 
spheres within sockets, the coursing tears congealed like glass. And on either side of the towerlike 
neck the long tresses hang in surprising but sharply articulated abundance. The hands, of all the 
the figures, are defined as rounded slabs across which run corded tendons to move tubular fingers. 

The curious artificiality of the work and its delight in paradox extend into the sphere of luminary 
values. Traversing an airless vacuum like that we might imagine upon the moon, the lighting 
comes from two different sources. Architecture and figures are revealed by a brilliant light coming 
from the upper left as if through the arches of the cloister on whose wall the work was painted, 
a light so sharp as to cast strong diagonal shadows. Yet the feet and the suppedaneum, the cross 
and the Crucified are mysteriously illuminated from below, so that the shadows of the arms and 
fingers are thrown up onto the crossbar and the shadow of the halo onto the upper arm of the 
cross. In the detached Pieta at Sant’ Apollonia Castagno will later employ an analogous double 
illumination system, this time lighting the architectural enframement from below, according to the 
actual source of illumination coming from the adjacent cloister of the original site, and the tomb 
with the dead Christ and the angels again mysteriously from above. Could such contradictory 
systems of illumination, used in a century so acutely conscious of the behavior of natural light on 
visible objects, have been intended to indicate the transcendental nature of Christ on whom the 
preternatural light falls? One is tempted to think so, especially in view of the fact that so profound 
an analyst of light as Piero della Francesca was to use a similar device in the Flagellation, where 
every luminary manifestation can be accounted for naturalistically save only for the section of 
coffered ceiling directly above the bound Christ, which is suddenly and brilliantly lighted from 
below. “In Him was life and the life was the light of men, And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not,” said John in his first chapter.”® As he stands there detached 
from the others, magnificent and alone, his hands clasped, the tears pouring down his cheeks, 
Castagno’s St. John seems to be contemplating such a mystery. 

Vasari complains that in color Andrea’s works were “alquanto crudette e aspre.””’ In this 
instance coloristic astringency is a remarkable aid to the expressive effect of the painting. In 


18. Waldschmidt (0f.cit., p. 9) noted very exactly that 19. Cf. the miraculous light coming from the north in Jan 
there is slight demonstrable relation between Masaccio’s actual Van Eyck’s Madonna in the Church analyzed by Panofsky, 
method of painting and that adopted by Castagno. Strong dif- Early Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, p. 147. 
ferences were also noted and analyzed by Gamba, Enciclopedia 20. Op.cit., I, p. 669. 
italiana, p. 201. 
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spite of all the damage, it still vibrates with simple harmonies and with revealing dissonances, as 
exactly calculated as the forms themselves. The background is a piercing ultramarine blue, with 
no more suggestion of actual sky than when used in Trecento painting. The white of Christ’s 
loincloth glows faintly rosy, its one gold stripe bordered with blue, but the lining is a changeable 
material of blue and violet. In the Virgin’s mantle a basic tone of brilliant blue contrasts with 
red-violet shadows, a couleur changeant effect conventionally associated with sixteenth century 
Mannerism, but frequently to be used by Castagno in his later works and, incidentally, not unknown 
to the Trecento.” John’s rose mantle and soft, blue-green sleeve are sharply disturbed by his copper- 
red hair; similarly the harsh yellow chevelure of the Magdalen jars against her lilac mantle. 

The painting abounds in suggestions of motives common in Andrea’s mature work. The archi- 
tectural enframement, a kind of free-standing aedicula in the manner of Donatello’s frame for the 
Cavalcanti Annunciation, functions as a separate, three-dimensional stage for the dramatic scene, 
much as the far more elaborate and overtly illusionistic setting of the Last Supper at Sant’ Apollonia 
was later to do. The character and modeling of architectural detail, the complete omission of 
architrave and frieze, can also be paralleled at Sant’ Apollonia, in the second Crucifixion from 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, and in the Legnaia frescoes. The fragments of paneling in simulated 
colored marble incrustation, discovered beneath the known sections. of the fresco barely in time 
to be destroyed in the fire of 1953, constitute the earliest example of this characteristic Castagno 
device, to be used again and again in his work, perhaps to pass from his art into the tomb sculptures 
of Bernardo Rossellino and Desiderio da Settignano, and then to flower in the exquisite decorations 
that line the chapel of the Cardinal of Portugal, and in the incrustations of the little chapel in 
the duca] palace at Urbino. The Crucified is the direct ancestor of the terrifying image at the 
summit of the Sant’ Apollonia frescoes, whose full grandeur was revealed to us only when the 
simopie were recently uncovered. The hanging head seen from above is repeated in this Sant’ 
Apollonia Crucifixion, and again, in an even more daring way, in the foreshortened Christ who, 
filling the clouds with his blood, is carried above the agonized St. Jerome at the Santissima An- 
nunziata (where, by the way, the device of the halo seen from above also recurs). 

The peasant Virgin will be seen again and again in Andrea’s work. So will the dramatic upward 
glance of St. John. So will the tubular fingers, the pulsating drapery masses, the carven anatomy 
and a score of mannerisms of drawing. Labored though the fresco may be in passages, lacking 
perhaps the full force and directness of Castagno’s mature expression and the simplicity of his 
drawing at its best, the principal traits of his artistic personality are already evident. 

But as one contemplates the early Crucifixion from Santa Maria degli Angeli, one becomes aware 
of two phenomena particularly striking in view of the direction Andrea’s art was soon to take, 
both of which have an immediate bearing on the problem of date. First, this artist who owes such 
a generally recognized debt to Florentine sculpture has not yet, insofar as one can see from this 
fresco, ever examined seriously the art of the great sculptors of the early Quattrocento—Nanni 
di Banco, Donatello, and Ghiberti. Second, the poses are static to the point of rigidity, displaying 
the structure of the figure but not its flexibility. The first of these factors is sufficient to place the 
painting well before the earliest dated work which survives to us, the frescoes in San Tarasio at 
Venice, completed in 1442, and already replete with references to sculpture. The second calls 
for an even earlier dating before the year 1440 when Andrea experimented in so striking and 
novel a way with the writhing /mpiccati. 

In all probability, then, the work was painted late in the 1430’s, when Andreino had but recently 
arrived in Florence, and was still attempting to absorb into his presumably Gothic training knowl- 
edge gleaned from the heritage of Masaccio. Notoriously few securely dated Florentine paintings 


21. It appears, inter alia, in Giotto’s Lamentation at Padua. 
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of the first order survive from the 1430’s. The list comprises only Fra Angelico’s Linaiuoli altar- 
piece of 1433, Uccello’s John Hawkwood of 1436 and Filippo’s Tarquinia Madonna of 1437. 
Nonetheless the last years of the decade certainly saw the commencement of Fra Angelico’s 
great cycle of frescoes and altarpieces at San Marco, of Filippo’s Barbadori altarpiece for Santo 
Spirito, and of Domenico Veneziano’s frescoes at Sant? Egidio as well as the completion of the 
arresting and still only partially understood anonymous fresco cycle in the Chiostrino degli Aranci 
at the Badia. In such a majestic chorus Andreino’s is an authentic new voice. If sometimes a trifle 
shrill, and not invariably on pitch, it already surpassed in depth and expressive range any of the 
numerous surviving practitioners of the late Gothic tradition in Florence. Already it gave evidence 
of the pungent realism, the haunting mystical allusiveness, the tragic grandeur and the bitter 
emotional solitude, and above all the noble and surprisingly original beauty of form which were 
to make Castagno a great artist. But the Crucifixion he painted for Santa Maria degli Angeli (a 
monastery situated midway, and a very short distance at that, between San Marco and Sant? 
Egidio! ) can give us only the most fragmentary notion of the range and expressiveness of that new 
voice, and no idea whatever of how its gifted owner went about assimilating the immense artistic 
riches that were being poured forth around him in an ever-increasing flood. Between the Crucifixion 
and the frescoes of San Tarasio in Venice we must take for granted an enormous gap in our knowl- 
edge of Andreino’s development. What took place in those years we can only infer from the 
accounts of the lost Jmpiccati and from the style of the San Tarasio frescoes. 


II 


THE San Tarasio FRESCOEs 


Nobody knows why Andreino went to Venice or exactly when.” My own supposition is simple: 
that on the basis of his success with the Jmpiccati series, the most spectacular Italian fresco com- 
mission of 1440, the young artist was invited to Venice, which had at that moment no master capable 
of large-scale fresco painting. He was the third major Florentine painter to visit the Veneto in 
the early Quattrocento. Paolo Uccello had spent approximately five years in the city of the lagoon, 
from 1425-1430, and as Michelangelo Muraro has recently discovered,” left far more extensive 
examples of his style and his ideas among the mosaics of San Marco than merely the lost St. Peter 
high up on the facade.** In 1434 Fra Filippo was painting at Padua, and it is not improbable that 
he came to Venice as well. His early style, however, in spite of numerous attempts to fill out its 
gaps with work more probably by other hands,”’ is still too problematical to allow of any firm con- 
clusions regarding its nature. In any event, neither of Andreino’s predecessors seems to have exerted 
a decisive influence on the late Gothic manner flourishing in Venice at the time of his arrival. The 
city was still under the spell of the departed Gentile da Fabriano, aspects of whose style, continued 
by Niccold di Pietro and by Jacobello del Fiore, persisted in the work of Antonio Vivarini and 
Giovanni d’Alemagna, and even more strongly in that of the indefatigable Giambono. 

Florentine sculpture, in the still far-from-defined hands of the Lamberti dynasty and Nanni di 
Bartolo, had certainly left a more fruitful impression, preparing the soil for the growth of a 
definitive North Italian Renaissance style after the arrival of Donatello. For in a simplified version, 


22. Poggi (op.cit., p. 52) supposed that “Andrea preferisse swe isole, Florence, 1953, pp. 58 and 66; idem, “L’Esperienza 


allontanarsi da Firenze, dove era sempre una forte se pure 
latente, frazione di partigiani degli Albizzi e degli altri da lui 
vituperati, come dimostra il fatto che il 14 novembre di 1494, 
tre giorni avanti Pingresso di Carlo VIII in citta, le infamanti 
immagini, con quelle dei congiurati del 1478, furono cancellate 
dal popolo.” 

23. Michelangelo Muraro, Nuova guida di Venezia e delle 


veneziana di Paolo Uccello,” Atti del XVIIIo Congresso inter- 
nazionale di storia dell’Arte, pp. 197-199; tdem, A New 
Guide to Venice and Her Islands, Florence, 1956, pp. 61, 68, 
7%, $2. 

24. Mario Salmi, “Riflessioni su Paolo Uccello,’ Com- 
mentari, 1, 1950, p. 22. 

25. Cf. above, note 13. 
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the proud St. George of Orsanmichele had already reached Venice in the shape of an armored 
warrior on the tomb of Tommaso Mocenigo at Santi Giovanni e Paolo in 1423, and at some time 
between 1424 and 1432 the new Florentine conception of the human figure was dramatically 
displayed by Nanni di Bartolo in the splendid sleeping soldiers under the Sepulcher in the 
Resurrection in San Fermo Maggiore at Verona. Before any other Europeans the Florentines of 
the early Quattrocento had achieved the translation of the age-old Psychomachia of Christian 
tradition into the language of expression crossing the countenances of individual human beings. 
Their mode of depicting a dual and often conflicting existence in the human spirit, had made an 
unforgettable appearance on the Venetian scene in Nanni’s haunting Judgment of Solomon on 
the facade of the Doges’ Palace.** The lessons of Florentine sculpture had been willingly as- 
similated by the leading Venetian master of the period, Bartolommeo Bon. But when Andrea del 
Castagno and a certain Francesco da Faenza signed in August 1442 the fresco series in the chancel 
of the Gothic church of San Tarasio (now a useless appanage of the enormous Renaissance structure 
of San Zaccaria), the Venetians must have had their first opportunity to witness on a grand scale 
the achievements of Florentine Renaissance fresco painting.” (Figs. 1-18, 20-21, 23, 25-26, 28-33) 

All previous attempts to analyze the style of this remarkable series and to attribute its execution 
have been rendered obsolete by the recent admirable cleaning at the hands of Leonetto Tintori. 
Fiocco, who more than a generation ago was the first to recognize the importance and the authorship 


26. John Pope-Hennessy, Italian Gothic Sculpture, London, 
1955, Pp. 222, considers “an ascription to this artist not unten- 
able.” I would be more positive; the shapes of the faces, the 
movement of the surface, the overpowering languor of the 
expressions, connect the work with the author of the wonderful 
Abdias from the Campanile of the Florentine Duomo. Both 
Lamberti are ruled out on grounds of quality. 

27. Inscriptions in the spandrels: (Left): . . . ANDR / 
AS.DE FLORETIA / FRANCISCVs / O[sic|FAVETIA (Right): 
mccccx / LII.ME / AGvsT1 / 

The sources are silent about the frescoes in San Tarasio, and 
the first historians to deal with them overlooked the signature. 
L. Seguso, Archivio veneto, 1877, p. 52, attributed them to 
Andrea da Murano; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Storia, 1911 ed., 
V, p. 112 n. 29, to Jacopo Bellini. Laudedeo Testi, Storia della 
pittura veneziana, 11, Bergamo, 1915, p. 285, connected with 
the frescoes a series of documents which in fact referred to the 
decorations of the choirstalls constructed in 1455, thereby assign- 
ing the paintings to three obscure artisans, Giacomo di Guido, 
Antonio da Bergamo, and Zorzi Bagnol. The discovery of the 
signature was first published by Fernando Forlati, “Un’opera 
sconosciuta di Andrea del Castagno a Venezia,” Arte Cristiana, 
11, February, 1920, p. 57. Giuseppe Fiocco published the 
frescoes no less than four times (Marzocco, March 28, 1920; 
“Andrea del Castagno a Venezia,” L’Arte, XXIV, 1921, pp. 
85-9; “Andrea del Castagno at Venice,” Burlington Magazine, 
XL, 1922, p. 113 “Andrea del Castagno nel Veneto,” Belvedere, 
1925, fasc. 36). He felt able to make a clear division of hands 
between the collaborators mentioned in the inscription, giving 
the vault frescoes to Andrea and the prophets and putti in the 
sofit of the arch to the mysterious Francesco da Faenza. 
Corrado Ricci (in a note in Rassegna d’Arte, Vil, 1920, p. IX), 
attempted to identify the latter with Francesco di Maestro 
Pietro, a fusaio (turner) mentioned in a document of July 
26, 1448, and as already dead in 1453. Carlo Grigioni (L’ Arte, 
XXV, 1922, pp. 7-9) ransacked the compendium of Gian Mar- 
cello Valgimigli (Dei pittori e degli artisti faentini de’secoli 
XV e XVI, Faenza, 2nd ed., 1871) and produced a number of 
references to Francesco and his family. On April 16, 1431, 
Pietro di Bitino Torelli received 50 lire for his work as a 
turner. On November 4, 1446, Maestro Francesco di Pietro 
(quondam Petri), his surviving son, appeared as a witness. 
More documents record his activities until his death, which 
occurred between September 6, 1450, and May 7, 1451. Nota 
single work by him can yet be identified. Since Francesco’s son 


was married in 1453, he might have been born around 1430, 
and Francesco himself therefore between 1400 and 1405. The 
artist was possibly about forty years old when he worked with 
Andrea at San Tarasio. 

Fiocco’s high estimate of the quality and power of the work 
at San Tarasio was not universally shared. Various subsequent 
solutions were proposed for the attributional puzzle. Gamba 
(“Un’opera ignota di Andrea del Castagno,” Dedalo, Anno 
IV, I, 1923-1924, p. 174, and Enciclopedia italiana, 111, 1929, 
p. 201) gave the St. Mark, St. John the Evangelist and St. 
Matthew to Andrea himself on the grounds of their strongly 
Masaccesque quality, and God the Father and the other saints, 
whose drapery reminded him of Gentile da Fabriano, to Fran- 
cesco da Faenza. Rezio Buscaroli (La Pittura romagnola del 
Quattrocenito, Faenza, 1931, p. 71) imagined for Andrea 
the role of ideatore, providing the bozzetto, the cartoon, the 
principal heads, etc., and found in some of the putti and many 
drapery passages a forced vivacity and a superficial hurried 
execution more probably to be ascribed to an assistant. Nonethe- 
less he declared any definitive separation of the two hands 
probably impossible. Giulia Sinibaldi (“Andrea del Castagno,” 
L’ Arte, XXXVI, 1933, Pp. 344) noted the crudeness and poor 
drawing of certain figures at San Tarasio, but attached a 
positive value to the “gaucherie” of Andrea. Deusch (0f.cit., 
p. 358 n. 1) gave to Castagno the four evangelists and the 
right half of the frieze, to Francesco da Faenza John the 
Baptist, God the Father and St. Zacharias, as well as the left 
half of the frieze in the arch. Berenson (0f.cit., p. 119) lists 
the frescoes as in large part by Castagno. Richter (Andrea del 
Castagno, pp. 7-8) found the drapery style at San Tarasio 
influenced by the early work of Piero della Francesca, especially 
the St. John the Baptist in the Misericordia altarpiece (com- 
missioned only in 1445!). He also detected “Paduan influence.” 
Horster (0?.cit., p. 108) emphasizes the extreme difficulty of 
separating the hands; she is able to reject conclusively only the 
seraphim in the corner spandrels and the garlands as the work 
of Castagno, and she is, furthermore, the only student to 
attribute in print the whole of the arch frieze to Andrea. I 
came independently to a similar conclusion in 1951 and an- 
nounced my opinion in the paper mentioned above, note *. 
(Frau Horster inadvertently published without permission 
photographs taken for my studies and financed by Washington 
University. Although this circumstance has been pointed out to 
her, no acknowledgement was made in the second section of 
her article.) 
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of the frescoes, called them “great,” more powerful than those at Sant’ Apollonia. Their present 
resurrected state may not entirely justify such an estimate, but it undeniably reveals the series as 
a work of far greater originality than has been conceded by most critics. 

The frescoes cover the seven compartments of the Gothic apsidal ribbed vault and the soffit of 
the chancel arch.” In the central compartment sits an awesome God the Father (Fig. 9), en- 
throned in a golden mandorla, upheld by six chubby seraphim, his right hand raised in blessing, 
in his left a globe on which the words asia and arrica can be read, his feet planted on a bank of 
clouds.” In the four compartments on either side the four evangelists stand on cloudbanks (Figs. 
3, 8, 10-11), holding books and handling pens, accompanied by their appropriate symbols and 
silhouetted against the sky. In the compartment at the extreme left stands John the Baptist (Fig. 
7), holding a scroll and pointing toward the center of the vault; *° at the extreme right the Baptist’s 
father, the priest Zacharias (Figs. 10 and 16) glares out at the spectator while he holds an immense 
scroll.** Two colossal seraphim stretch forth their wings in the triangular compartment above the 
central boss. The brickwork of the ribs remains untreated; the torus moldings applied to the ribs are 
decorated with only the sketchiest of ornamentation suggesting (where preserved) a continuous 
garland of fruits and flowers, too crude to require execution by any but the humblest of anonymous 
artisans. The embossed ornament of the window arches below probably pertains to the architectural, 
design of the church rather than to the pictorial decorations. Since the frescoes fill the entire surface 
of each vault compartment, it is as if one were looking out above the windows and between the 
ribs into open space, in which appear the seven fierce visionary presences.” 

A brilliant decoration, filling the soffit of the chancel arch, frames this heavenly apparition 
(Fig. 23). Ten solemn bust portraits in medallions, five on each side, represent the prophets Moses 
(?) facing David, Habakkuk facing Abraham, Isaiah facing Hosea (Fig. 24), Jeremiah (Fig. 17) 
facing Daniel (Fig. 24), and at the top, strangely enough, St. Benedict (Fig. 28) facing the prophet 
Zechariah (Fig. 27)—who is not to be confused with St. Zacharias, although the two names are iden- 
tical in Italian (Zaccaria). Each medallion is framed by a leafy garland terminating in a tiny pair 
of bells above each prophet’s head. On each pair of bells dances a winged angioletto, strenuously 
upholding the garland-frame of the next medallion (Figs. 24 and 32), from a rosette at the base 
of which issue long ribbons, floating in curves which at first sight seem free and yet are remarkably 
tense and cramped. These form a constantly varying contrapuntal accompaniment to the muscular 
attitudes of the amgioletti, who dance and twist wildly about, look upward so that their heads are 
sharply foreshortened from below, or even so far forget themselves as to kick outward toward the 
spectator. In these daring poses the rigidity of the young painter’s style, as we saw it in the early 
Santa Maria degli Angeli Crucifixion, has been dissolved, presumably by the necessities of the 
dangling, struggling Jmpiccati portraits. In fact the entire composition of the arch is based on an 
acrobatic equilibrium of weights and masses, balances and tensions, unsuspected in the earlier work. 


28. The condition of the frescoes appears superficially much 
better than might have been hoped before cleaning. God the 
Father and John the Evangelist are relatively well preserved, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Zacharias somewhat less so. The 
worst damage is to the drapery of the St. John the Baptist 
(where the dark green so often used by Castagno has crusted 
off badly, as it usually does), and to the corroded head and 
tunic of the St. Matthew. The gold halos are in bad shape 
throughout. The arch frieze is in even less comforting condi- 
tion, very badly preserved just above the capitals. 

29. While God the Father is frequently represented in the 
fifteenth century as a seated old man with a long, white beard, 
this is the only example known to me where he appears among 
the evangelists, or in the center cf an apse vault. 

30. The Baptist’s scroll reads: ECCE/AGNV. DI/ECCE/TOLIs/ 
ATA/VND/ 


31. Reading: BENE/DTVS/DMS. DE/VS SDR/AE QVIA/VIS 
TAVI/ET FECIT/RE DE. PCI/N M./ 

The inscription is apparently drawn from Zacharias’ proph- 
ecy, Luke 1: 68. 

32. Evangelists distributed among the four compartments of 
the vault, treated to suggest the heavens, are of course common 
in mediaeval art ever since the mosaics at Ravenna. Castagno’s 
conception derives from this type, surely known to him from 
such comparatively recent examples as the frescoes of Agnolo 
Gaddi in the Cathedral of Prato, Niccolo di Pietro Gerini in 
San Francesco at Pisa, and quite possibly Masolino in the lost 
vault of the Brancacci Chapel. 

It will be clear that the Pizzolo (and Mantegna? cf. E. 
Tietze-Conrat, Mantegna, London, 1955, pp. 4ff.) frescoes in 
the vaulting compartments of the Ovetari Chapel descend 
directly from Castagno’s formulation at San Tarasio. 
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Yet numerous elements still remind one of the early Crucifixion. The profound aloneness of 
the figures, each involved in his separate activity or enveloped in his private sphere of meditation, 
recalls the earlier work, if now on a more exalted level. The ample drapery folds, unpredictably 
heaped and crumpled and sharply projected, give new play to forces already clearly evident in 
the figures under the Cross. The clean, hard facial types of the San Tarasio prophets are, in 
construction and feeling, the descendants of some of these same figures. There are even specific 
resemblances, such as that between the St. John from the Crucifixion (Fig. 26), and the now 
infinitely more sensitive and gracious Daniel at San Tarasio (Fig. 25). Both show the same isolation 
of the features and the clustering locks against the smooth, hard curves of the cheek and forehead, 
and the straighter nose and more delicate mouth of Daniel are as pinched at the corners as those 
of the tragic St. John. The larger, softer eyes are constructed in accordance with the same almond 
model, and the neck, though more sharply corded, holds the head at a similar angle to the shoulders 
and to the picture plane. Almost identical drapery rhythms traverse the figure, either in the large 
diagonal motion of the cloak about the bust or the smaller patterns of grouped folds. The dif- 
ference in scale, of course, brought about of necessity a considerable difference in surface handling. 
The tiny, almost Ducciesque Daniel shows, where the modeling is well preserved along cheek 
and jaw, the silky impasto of a miniaturist rather than the monumental surface of a large scale 
painter. Such elaborate locks we have not seen until this moment, but they will recur in the mosaics 
I attribute to Castagno at San Marco, and later on with great frequency. 

The halos form a striking link between the Crucifixion and the San Tarasio prophets—though 
not those of the seven figures in the vault compartments, where apparently Andreino was required 
to provide traditional halos of gold leaf. In both works the halos are foreshortened, reflecting disks, 
and in one instance, that of Hosea (Fig. 24), the disk is so inclined as to present its upper surface, 
as in the halo of the Magdalen in the Crucifixion, while Hosea’s bent head is seen from above like 
that of the Crucified. Here Andrea has carried the conceit of the golden disks a step further; the 
heads of Hosea and of Daniel are actually reflected in their polished halos, a characteristically 
artificial and perverse device which Andrea was to exploit where possible in all his mature works, 
and which was to be adopted with infinite grace and delicacy by Baldovinetti. 

Nonetheless Andrea’s style has changed considerably at San Tarasio, and in a manner not wholly 
to be explained in terms of his enforced experiments with the human body in the Impiccati series. 
For particularly in the seven great figures of the vault compartments we find not only an increased 
flexibility of stance and ease of action, as compared with the strikingly taut and rigid personages 
at Santa Maria degli Angeli, but a completely new breadth of form and loftiness of conception. 
These mighty saints stand forth, look outward, twist on their axes, occupy real space, and the 
huge masses of their cloaks and tunics sweep about them in a manner far removed from the 
drapery forms at Santa Maria degli Angeli which, however superficially they may resemble certain 
passages here, remain in the last analysis quite flat. In other words Andrea has at long last been 
influenced, as Dr. Muraro has noted above, by the great creations of Florentine early Renaissance 
sculpture. This influence, which presumably operated upon him almost inevitably in the course 
of daily walks amid the almost unbelievable spectacle of sculptural masterpieces presented in those 
days by the streets around the Duomo and around Orsanmichele, was as profound as it was far- 
reaching. It has affected every one of the figures in the vault compartments. 

While the drapery of the enthroned Deity, the best preserved of all the figures, still pulsates 
in the manner of Giovanni dal Ponte or of Andreino’s own earlier work at Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, its folds are modeled with a new and more convincing plastic vigor. The forms in which 
face, hair, and beard are cast are no more derived from the broad, sketchily treated surfaces of 
Masaccio than were the faces in the Crucifixion. Here as there the modalities of stone and bronze 
dominate and direct pictorial concepts, but it is now sculpture in the round rather than relief, 
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and sculpture of monumental scale and massive projection rather than polychromed altar or pulpit 
decoration. The rhythmic sweep of the long, pulsating locks, on whose surfaces flow the tiny multi- 
fold linear curves of the individual hairs, recalls the St. John the Baptist of Ghiberti with his 
wildly flowing hair and beard. In the process this surface has quite lost the tight, labored effect 
so noticeable at Santa Maria degli Angeli. The enormous folds of St. Matthew’s drapery (Fig. 8) 
display Andrea’s familiarity with Donatello’s St. Louis of Toulouse, then still shining in its 
original niche in the facade of Orsanmichele, and with the terrified princess in his St. George 
and the Dragon, whose garments are even more strikingly reflected in those of St. Matthew’s 
attendant angel. As Dr. Muraro has independently noticed, the deliberately brutal mass of the 
mantle hanging inertly from St. Luke’s shoulders (Fig. 10) to somewhere in front of his knees 
echoes the daring drapery forms of the Zuccone. And the unstable, tense, vacillating poses are 
strikingly Donatellesque. To a lesser degree intense, bearded heads like the prophet Zechariah 
(Fig. 27) and St. Benedict (Fig. 28) in their medallions assume a towering, cylindrical volume 
reminiscent of Donatello’s St. Mark. Passing over for the moment the question of the stylistic 
differences apparent between the vault figures and the prophets in the arch, let us note only that 
it is in the former that the new conception of the powers and depths, conflicts and passions of the 
human personality developed for the first time since antiquity in the statues of Orsanmichele and 
of the fagade and campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore (Donatello, Ghiberti, Nanni di Banco, 
Nanni di Bartolo) has given Andreino the impetus for a completely new kind of painting. It is 
as if the art of monumental painting, languishing in the decade after Masaccio’s death, could be 
revived only by contact with the unshaken vigor of the Florentine sculptural tradition.** For 
Andrea it means farewell not only to the Gothic, which with rare exceptions does not manifest 
itself in his work again, but to a manner which, at Santa Maria degli Angeli, had forced him into 
too binding a straitjacket. The human subject could not continue to be so delicately analyzed 
nor so neatly ornamentalized. The experience of sculpture must have been instrumental in liberat- 
ing a powerful dramatic and tragic vision latent in the young man’s mind. 

In the vault compartments at San Tarasio Andrea had his first opportunity (known to us, that 
is) to set forth life-size figures in a monumental environment, which by their very identity and 
position they were meant to dominate. They represent the culmination of the forces of the Gothic 
building, but fulfill the implications of the structure in a more-than-Gothic sense, punctuating 
the cielo of the vault (to use the age-old Italian expression) with their sculptural masses. Yet 
certain essentials of the program must have been presented to him in a form he was not at liberty 


33- Isolated instances of the dependence of painting upon major works of painting were largely devotional, commis- 


sculpture in the early Quattrocento have often been noted. 
However, I owe the notion of the continued stimulus of 
sculpture upon painting during this period to the suggestions 
of Professor Richard Krautheimer. It is certainly true that the 
first artistic advances in the early Renaissance were made in 
sculpture, largely in the second and third decades of the cen- 
tury. The first appearance of the optical point of view in 
Western pictorial art, and the first reappearance of atmospheric 
illusionism since ancient times, seem to take place in Dona- 
tello’s St. George and the Dragon relief, almost a decade before 
the first optical painting in the Brancacci Chapel. (Cf. the 
recent exquisitely controlled analysis by H. W. Janson, The 
Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton, 1957, pp. 29-32.) The 
statues of Orsanmichele provided Masaccio with vivid ex- 
amples of the behavior of drapery masses in light. There is 
more than an accidental parallel between the Santi Quattro 
Coronati of Nanni di Banco and the central semicircular group 
in the Tribute Money. None of Masaccio’s Gothic predecessors 
or contemporaries felt such an attraction toward sculpture. In 
attempting to account for the striking priority of sculpture 
from about 1405-1425, we must certainly assess the differing 
purposes of painting and sculpture during this period. The 


sioned by private individuals or religious bodies for the aesthetic 
enhancement of worship in churches and chapels. The major 
works of sculpture, especially those in which the new style 
first appeared, were generally addressed to the street and to 
the square, and were commissioned by the guilds on which 
the republican system of Florence was founded. It is not only 
the single point of view that makes its earliest appearance here; 
it is also the searching analysis of the psychological currents 
within the single human being, who so frequently seems to be 
in the process of marshaling all the scattered resources of his 
nature toward a battle with some external force. If a motiva- 
tion for the new style is to be found, it must be sought in such 
evidence as that presented by Hans Baron in The Crisis of the 
Early Italian Renaissance, Princeton, 1955, which offers 
abundant examples of how the humanists—who ran the repub- 
lic, dominated the guilds, and frequently commissioned the 
works of art—regarded the incessant wars of Florence against 
monarchy—first against Milan, then against Naples, then 
against Milan again—in the light of a perpetual and heroic 
struggle of the free individual against overriding tyranny. 
Hence the St. George, the Marzocco—and all the Davids! 
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to change. Surely the identity and attributes of the seven figures and the ten prophets were fixed 
by the clergy. Propriety required the enthronement of God the Father, but since they could not 
likewise be provided with mandorlas and heavenly hosts to help fill up their high, narrow com- 
partments the saints clearly had to stand. In all certainty someone other than Castagno prescribed 
the cloudbanks, the blue sky behind, and the rays of the Holy Spirit pouring down from the 
mystic rose at the center of the star vault onto all the seven heads. But from there on, Castagno 
must have been free to invent and characterize pretty much as he saw fit, and he did so haunted 
with memories of the prophets of the Campanile of Florence.* 

Even to Vasari’s time the legend of Andreino’s terribilita of appearance and behavior persisted 
in undiminished strength. In the seven passionate apse figures of San Tarasio he was able for the 
first time to give free rein to his violent proclivities. “Era gagliardissimo nelle movenze delle 
figure,” says the awed chronicler, “e terribile nelle teste de’maschi e delle femmine; facendo gravi 
gli aspetti loro, e con buon disegno.”** He has populated the heavens with a formidable race. 
Although restricted in its effect, as we shall presently see, by inadequate execution, Andrea’s John 
the Baptist (Fig. 7) is an admirably conceived figure, striding in from the left and pointing, not 
toward the seated Father in the central compartment (which would have been iconographically 
incongruous with the words on his scroll) but to the dead Christ enshrined in the niche of the 
towering pinnacle of the central altarpiece, a striking confirmation of Dr. Muraro’s contention 
concerning the basic unity of the entire cycle of decorations in San Tarasio. Like Ghiberti’s Baptist 
he is presented as a young, unkempt hermit, with shaggy hair and beard, but of far less physical 
beauty and poetic intensity; his stature is stumpy, his features coarse, his eyes dilated and rolling. 
Castagno in fact made surprisingly little out of the curly surface of the camel’s hair garment, that 
perennial plaything of the Florentine painters and sculptors, perhaps so as not to compete with 
the powerful fold structure of the great rose cloak, now strongly disintegrated, but covered until 
recently with a coat of blue-gray repaint. 

For the St. Matthew, understandably enough, Andrea conceived a Prospero type (Figs. 8 and 
15) subdued, reflective, philosophical, aloof, gazing downward at his book, and suggesting to a 
certain degree Ghiberti’s great statue of the same evangelist at Orsanmichele, but without such 
exuberant locks of hair and beard. These, in fact, the painter has flattened so that they bring out 
the underlying form of the cranium and the chin, to harmonize with the smoothly modeled masses 
of forehead, nose, and cheeks. The locks of hair upon the forehead, the bristling eyebrows and the 
chin whiskers are brilliantly and surprisingly lighted by harsh streaks of gray, providing a splendid 
contrast of pattern and texture. The depth of the characterization and the richness of the forms 
put one in mind of the apostle types at Sant’ Apollonia, although it is not possible to point to a 
specific descendant. 

The beauty of the long, cool ascending folds of the cloak, still well enough preserved at the 
right, makes one regret even more deeply the virtual loss of all but the underlying structure of 
the rest of St. Matthew’s once deep-rose drapery. The simplified hands with their lithe, tubular 
fingers—the left divided in function between holding up and holding open, the right busily 
moving the pen—embrace an open codex the description of whose cubic existence must have 
afforded Andreino the same kind of delight he derived from the solid halo disks. Every bounding 
surface of the volume is foreshortened, and each in a different way. The resiliency of the folios 
contrasts with the clean, hard planes which delimit the cover, reduced to the appearance of slabs 
of wood, and brightly lighted along the outer edge. And the little angel earnestly holding the 
inkhorn, rightly characterized as “stupendo” by Dr. Muraro, proclaims lineage which ends in the 
Cumaean Sibyl of the Legnaia villa. It is amusing to note that even here Andrea is sharply conscious 


34. In assessing the quality of the vault-figures from the curved surfaces invariably brings about some distortion. 
illustrations it must be remembered that the photography of 35. Op.cit., 11, p. 669. 
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of the problem of weight and support: to keep his right arm from getting too tired holding the 
inkwell, the boy props up the elbow with his left hand. 

Since we are, after all, in Venice, the position of honor closest to the Deity and at his right 
belongs to the St. Mark (Figs. 3, 18), a restless and inspired figure, about to step forth from his 
cloud, his whole being seized and permeated by his wide-eyed vision of another world, his mouth 
open chanting the words he is about to write, his right hand lifted holding the ready pen as if to 
hurl it at the page like a dart, his left fingering almost absent-mindedly the open book. Less 
Donatellesque than the other figures, the physical type and the relatively small-scale drapery 
folds which cascade about him recall the Santi Quattro Coronati of Nanni di Banco. But some 
memory of Masaccio seems also to have been active in this paradigmatically Florentine head; one 
cannot quite exorcise the marvelous raised head of a kneeling apostle by the hand of St. Peter in 
the Raising of the King’s Son in the Brancacci Chapel. More than any other head in the series, 
perhaps, that of St. Mark foretells the mature works of Castagno. Portions are badly damaged. 
especially the hair and beard, now decipherable only in their principal masses. An unusually in- 
convenient crack, running diagonally from the left eyebrow to below the saint’s right eye, distorts 
the appearance of the bridge of his nose. But the typical stony structure of the mask is evident 
nonetheless, against which the hair, beard, and eyebrows cluster. A similar head, raised slightly 
more, appears as that of Nicodemus in Castagno’s oculus for the dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
executed immediately after his return to Florence, in fact early in 1444. But the Last Supper at 
Sant’ Apollonia bristles with more precise comparisons. The characteristic angle of cheek, jowl, 
and chin whiskers is to be found in the St. Peter of that wonderful work; the curious and pro- 
nounced vertical cleft in the lower lip of the St. Mark at San Tarasio is repeated in the physiog- 
nomies of St. Philip, the peculiar way in which the pale upper lip is shadowed by the dark moustache 
and the pale lower lip almost encroached upon by the dark beard reappears throughout the Last 
Supper, and again is especially evident in the face of Christ, whose eyebrows display the exact 
curvature of those of our St. Mark. And as at Sant’ Apollonia, in all the heads, the nose with its 
shadows and reflected lights is modeled by a series of almost vertical brushstrokes setting it off 
from the rest of the features like a wall from a plain. This hatching is repeated identically in the 
modeling of the nose of the Christ in the Last Supper, down to the strong reflected light on 
the wing of the nose and the weak reflected light below the sharp curved shadow that models the 
tip of the nose.** Castagno has, amusingly enough, supplied the patron saint of the Venetian 


36. For these and many other reasons I find it, regrettably, 
impossible to accept Dr. Muraro’s attribution of this powerful 
head to Giovanni d’Alemagna, presumably the author of the 
mild, only generically similar bearded head he illustrates (Fig. 
19), modeled in a totally different way, by means of parallel, 
continuous hatchings, moving diagonally across the surface of 
the picture regardless of the volumes they attempt to describe. I 
must also reject Dr. Muraro’s friendly notion of a “bottega 
mista,” at least as far as regards any situation in which Andrea 
del Castagno may have had a part. However attractive such a 
state of affairs may have been to the still mediaeval world of 
the Venetian artist in the early Quattrocento, it was not the 
way they did things in Renaissance Florence. We have one or 
two examples of collaboration in the sense of the division of 
projects between two painters of roughly equal standing (e.g., 
Masaccio and Masolino) and any number in which one artist 
took up work which another had left unfinished (Domenico 
Veneziano and Castagno at Sant’ Egidio, Angelico and Baldo- 
vinetti at the Servi); in neither case do the independent mas- 
ters seem willing to relinquish any more of their individuality 
than barely necessary in the interests of over-all harmony. But 
in the numerous examples of large shops, whether or not they 
were run as a family unit, neither the documents nor the style 
of the products leave us very long in doubt as to which member 


of the shop had the determining voice. Nor did the “bottega 
mista,” Squarcione-fashion, outlast the infancy of the Renais- 
sance movement in the Veneto. One notices that the youthful 
Mantegna could not put up with it very long, and from the 
time that Renaissance style, which implies almost by definition 
the supremacy of individual judgment, becomes fully estab- 
lished in Venice, the Venetian shop assumes more or less the 
Florentine pattern of a single autocratic master assisted by 
well-trained subordinates to whom was allotted as great a 
share of the execution as the master deemed expedient. 

Dr. Muraro has produced no evidence that such a mixed 
shop really existed in the Capella dei Mascoli (for a more 
extended treatment of which, see the second section of this 
article), nor is his supposition that Giambono called in 
Florentine artists as helpers supported by a single fact known 
to me. The examples of Venetian and Florentine artists “coming 
together” that he adduces boil down, with the resplendent ex- 
ception of Domenico Veneziano, to a list of Florentine masters 
called to Venice and Padua to execute projects for which the 
patrons could find no satisfactory local masters. 

With all that we know about the temperament of Andreino 
degli Impiccati, it is not hard to imagine how he would have 
reacted to the proposal of participation in a mixed shop, under 
the direction (voyons!) of Antonio Vivarini and Giovanni 
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republic with a lion that seems the blood brother of Donatello’s Marzocco, the symbol of Florence 
to which, judging from the expression on his face, he seems more than anxious to return. 

In our methodical progress from left to right across these frescoes, which were most certainly 
not meant to be seen that way, we have arrived at the frightening—I might almost have said 
appalling—image in which the youthful painter has conceived his Creator, already prophetic of 
the jealous God who broods over the Vision of St. Jerome. In contemplating this apocalyptic 
visage (Figs. 9 and 13) one is somehow reminded of what would be the most terrible of Florentine 
blasphemies if it were not so often and so loudly repeated by every cabby so that it has somewhat 
lost its flavor—“Dio Boia!” (God the hangman). Too grimly appropriate, perhaps, to Andreino’s 
own nickname! In the midst of the general disintegration of the fresco surface this figure has 
emerged from under the repaint almost miraculously well preserved, giving us a very clear idea 
of how the artist intended all the figures to look and feel. He is supported by gloomy seraphim, 
one of whose heads is impaled under the chubby chin on the very point of his mandorla as if on a 
meathook. The drapery with which he is clothed breaks into forms whose beauty and violence 
might easily impress the most determined of today’s abstract expressionist painters and sculptors. 
His enormous eyes look out balefully over sagging lower lids and under bristling eyebrows; his 
nose, its lower contours picked out in reflected light, sinks over what looks like a harelip, open 
to disclose the tongue but no teeth and from this awful mouth the moustache and beard flow like 
molten steel. Between the wiry locks of his hair and the brambles of his sidewhiskers the points of 
his ears peep forth like those of a satyr. This strange apparition, by no means devoid of majesty, 
may very well have embodied the fierce young artist’s feelings toward the Deity. He has left 
us many moving images of the suffering Son, many testaments to the brotherly love and com- 
passion of the apostles and the angels, but not the slightest glimpse of a benign Father. 

As the eye moves over this face it is rewarded by a superb feast of forms, from the smooth but 
strongly demarcated and lighted planes of the sculptured features to the infinity of shapes and 
textures offered by the hairy passages. And this countenance surmounts an orange tunic with 
plum-colored shadows under a rose mantle with a green lining. 

For the best of reasons let us skip for the moment the adjoining gentle St. John the Evangelist, 
and contemplate St. Luke (Figs. 10 and 14) who alone of all these saintly figures twists his head 
to look straight at the Eternal. The immense folds of his rose-colored mantle slip off his shoulder 
to disclose an orange tunic with green shadows. Maintaining his balance by leaning against his 
none-too-willing bull, he holds his book open with one side horizontal, and lifts his quill pen before 
his eyes as if not to write with it but first to measure what he sees and then to draw upon the 
page, understandably enough considering that he is the patron saint of the artists and the author 
of heaven knows how many miraculous Madonnas scattered about Italy. The arresting pose would 
alone provoke speculation. But the characterization of the face is more vivid yet,—unrelated to 
any of the accepted types for evangelist portraits, free of the slightest reminiscence of heroic 
sculpture, and curiously devoid of the intensive formal analysis in terms of contrasting planes 
which makes Andrea’s faces seem a trifle labored no matter how powerful and sincere. It is a 
youthful, ugly, twisted face, as yet smooth and unlined, adorned by a soft, incipient, somewhat 
messy beard rather than the superb ornamental, linear structures displayed by the other saints. On 
fire with a kind of gloomy passion, bursting with conviction and a sense of mission, this strange 
face was undoubtedly painted at top speed as the sketchy brushstrokes alone would testify. Do 
we have here a witness to the personal appearance of Andreino degli Impiccati in his early twenties? 

Certainly this is how we would like to imagine him from the literary accounts and from the style 


d’Alemagna. One might point to fact that the dates of the quite possibly at a time when Andrea was already on his way 
Vivarini-Alemagna altarpieces do not begin until 1443, a back to Florence. 
year after the frescoes at San Tarasio were completed, and 
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of his paintings. And one gets the impression of a person of small stature, justifying the nickname 
of Andreino. The tenseness of his stance and the ferocity of his gaze correspond to the legends 
of his ill-tempered behavior collected by Vasari—some of which must have been true. The wiry 
physical type, the grim lips compressed over protruding jaws, the long, low-bridged, bent nose 
under hairy brows, are all thoroughly believable as the features of a young mountaineer used from 
childhood to hardship and privation. And after all why should only the Flemings be permitted 
to paint themselves as St. Luke?*’ So far, of course, I have adduced no solid evidence save (I hope) 
for general plausibility. But there is one tiny facet I would like to point to: the eyeballs and eyelids 
of our St. Luke were obviously drawn looking outward at the spectator, but the corneas were then 
added to produce a gaze in the direction of the Deity. The reader will remember that exactly the 
same device, and just as unconvincing, was adopted by the thirteen-year-old Albrecht Diirer when 
he drew in 1484 the wonderful self-portrait in silverpoint now in the Albertina.** I know of no 
other way to explain this peculiar anomaly, one which the developing anatomical naturalism of 
the later Quattrocento was to render forever impossible of recurrence, but one which seems to have 
attracted youthful geniuses as a means of getting themselves deeply into their own creations. If 
my hypothesis is true in the case of Castagno’s St. Luke, we would have in the young artist’s 
melancholy gaze at the demon-God he is about to depict one more instance of the profound pes- 
simism with which he viewed divinity and consequently the ultimate fate of man. It is but a step 
from this strange circumstance to the scene of Andreino dictating from a sickbed a Hell with “molte 
furie infernali” to the unwilling brush of Baldovinetti. No wonder that Vasari preserved the legend 
of Castagno painting himself “with the face of Judas Iscariot, as he was in presence and in deeds.””*”” 

But more unusual even than this electric figure, indeed the most startling revelation of the 
recent cleaning, is the disturbing reality of St. Luke’s bull (Fig. 29), one of the most powerful 
animal studies of the entire Renaissance, and unrivaled in Quattrocento painting for its menacing 
directness and vigor. One is reminded of the legend (or could it even be the truth? ) that Andreino’s 
first drawings depicted the animals he tended on the slopes of Falterona, and of Vasari’s enraptured 
description of St. Julian’s now destroyed hunting dog at the Santissima Annunziata.*’ This is no 
conventional animal; it exudes all the pungency of experience. Nor is it one of those glorious white 
oxen that ornament the Tuscan landscape every nostalgic traveler remembers. This little mountain 
bullock, as underdeveloped as his twisted master, seems quite as dangerous. Wonderfully fore- 
shortened, he lowers his head and horns, lifts his hairy ear, wrinkles his forehead, opens his nos- 
trils, and glares a warning to the unwary. The Giottesque device of cutting off a portion of the 
beast by the frame, in this case the right horn and part of the right eye, gives him an even more 
treacherous air. He is as beautifully modeled as any human figure, bony sections, hanging dewlaps, 
skin folds, clustering curls, carefully distinguished and immediately ornamentalized. His visible 
armament, one richly curved and ringed horn, is one of the handsomest forms Castagno ever 
created. One cannot bring to mind another animal in Italian art whose inner life is so convincingly 
realized prior to the days of another unruly youthful master, Michelangelo da Caravaggio. 

The series culminates in the St. Zacharias (Figs. 12 and 16) who, like the St. John the Baptist 
at the other side, looks directly outward at the spectator. His red mantle with its tan lining envelops 
a blue tunic, of which only the sleeves and skirts are visible. His heavy, massive features surmount a 
roughly modeled mass of shapeless white beard and moustache, and from under sketchily indicated 
white brows his eyes dilate with an expression rendered even more strange by the accident which 
has destroyed their pupils. 


37. Cf. Grete Ring, Beitrage zur Geschichte niederlandischer Panofsky (Albrecht Diirer, 3rd ed., Princeton, 1948, 1, p. 16) 
Bildnismalerei im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1913, pp. for an exact analysis of this procedure and the reasons for it. 
102-103. 39. Op.cit., Il, p. 678. 

38. Also in the self-portrait drawing by the elder Diirer; cf. 40. Ibid., p. 671. 
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Clearly Andrea was in touch with the new and more archaeological classicism of Florentine 
sculpture of the fourth decade. The angioletti (Fig. 23) who, together with the garlanded portraits 
they uphold, make up the dynamic arch composition are modeled with considerable attention to the 
anatomical relations of the various parts of the body, and to the free play of musculature revealed 
in surface modeling in the usual planes of light and dark and in vigorous contours. They derive 
less from the potentially violent but still quiescent garland-bearing putti of Jacopo della Quercia at 
Lucca than from the dancing, uncontrollably jubilant children who storm across the cantoria of 
the Florentine Duomo or race about the Prato pulpit. The background against which Andrea 
works out his fantastic structure of vertically alternating caryatid putti and medallions (Figs. 24 
and 32) is a continuous surface of marble, in which little flecks create a sparkling effect equivalent in 
purpose to that in Donatello’s cantoria, and one which is seldom absent from Castagno’s later 
frescoes, whose staccato marble backgrounds have little in common with the mellifluous streaking 
and veining of the simulated marble so common in Florentine painting from Giotto to Baldovinetti. 
But there is a further difference: the marble behind the putti at San Tarasio is red on one side of 
the center line, green on the other. In the space behind the next putto the order is reversed, green 
on one side, red on the other, and so on all the way around the arch. This red and green alternation, 
so sharply conflicting, so uncomfortably oscillating, is even more sharply symptomatic of that in- 
ternal dualism already apparent in the coloristic dissonances of the Angeli Crucifixion, a conflict 
maintained consistently as we have seen throughout the coloring of the seven great figures of the 
vault compartments, with their frequent jarring contrasts between subdued and gratingly brilliant 
colors. 

Dr. Muraro has pointed to a contrast in style between the ten heads in the medallions and the 
seven figures in the vault, and has raised the question of a possible distinction in date. While admit- 
ting from the outset that a visible difference in handling exists between these two major sections of 
the work, I would be extremely hesitant in attributing such a discrepancy to any considerable lapse of 
time one way or the other, particularly if it were to involve still another major journey on the part 
of an artist whose relatively brief life-span is unusually crowded from this point on by dated works 
elsewhere. It is frequently assumed that the work of the same artist must be fairly uniform in style 
at the same period in his activity. Everyone knows, however, that nothing could be further from 
the case in the twentieth century. I strongly doubt whether such an assumption is safe even in the 
fifteenth. Sharp differences of apparent style frequently derive from differences of scale and 
purpose. Innumerable instances will spring to the reader’s mind. Let me cite, for example, the 
striking stylistic contrast between the great figures in the central panel of Giambellino’s Pesaro 
altarpiece and the little scenes in the frame, or between Masaccio’s London Madonna and the panels 
in Berlin that once formed the predella of the same altarpiece, or even between these and the 
Naples Crucifixion in which that altarpiece once culminated. Or between Donatello’s St. George 
and the relief on its base. 

The medallion heads (Figs. 17, 24, 25, 27, 28) are less than half the size of the heads of the 
vault figures. Moreover, they are designed to form part of a continuous decorative composition, 
not to stand freely in open space. And quite possibly the arch was done first, so that Andrea could 
see the effect of the figures from the floor before he embarked on the apse which, after all, is the 
major part of the cycle. While it is true that the handling of the medallion heads is smaller and 
daintier than that of the vault figures, the underlying conception is not. They are as majestic and 
sculptural, in heads, hands and draperies, as anything Castagno ever did. Prevalent throughout 
is the same simplification of the figures by means of a division between basic geometrical form and 
overlay of features and hair. The same trick of cutting off certain elements by the frame to give 
added apparent scale and force (Matthew’s angel, Luke’s bull) appears in the way the bells of 
the little frames impinge upon the halos, The same reference to Florentine monumental sculpture 
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lends mass and dignity to the little bust portraits. And if their surface treatment is different, the 
brushwork softer and more niggling, the same is true of the background figure of the kneeling St. 
Julian in Castagno’s fresco in the Santissima Annunziata. Where they can still be made out, the 
portraits are impressive. The beautiful, almost Sienese Daniel we have already analyzed at 
length; the deliberately clumsy and simple Jeremiah (Fig. 17) leads directly to the Christ of Sant’ 
Apollonia. St. Benedict (Fig. 27), with his boldly blocked-in hair and beard bears slight resemblance 
any more to the figure under the cross at Santa Maria degli Angeli (Fig. 33), a characterization 
which the young Andrea really skimped, and the grand and tragic St. Zechariah (Fig. 27), his 
mouth open in sad prophecy, is one of Castagno’s truly noble creations. | 

For so considerable an enrichment of Andrea’s style by the study of sculpture, and for the 
greater maturity and depth of his expression and his technical abilities, considerable time must 
have elapsed since the execution of the first Crucifixion from Santa Maria degli Angeli—still 
further evidence for the early dating of that work. Interestingly enough, the young artist pre- 
served in Venice vivid recollections of works of sculpture he could have seen only in Florence. 
More interesting yet, he does not show at San Tarasio a trace of what we generally assume to have 
been the style of the vanished frescoes begun at Sant’ Egidio three years before by Domenico 
Veneziano helped very slightly by the young Piero della Francesca—interrupted frescoes whose 
execution Castagno was himself to take up at a much later date.” 

The attribution of the San Tarasio frescoes offers problems whose very solution could only 
provoke still further speculation. Francesco da Faenza left his name on the tablet immediately 
after that of Andrea (Fig. 5), and must certainly have carried out a fair amount of the actual 
painting. Yet despite what we know about him from a documentary standpoint, as an artist 
Francesco is a myth.** We can only attempt to sort out Andrea’s work on the basis of quality. 
In the present state of the prophets and putti in the arch a firm declaration is not always possible, 
but insofar as the surface is still legible, it is apparently by Andrea. In the vault-compartments, 
the areas to be covered were very much greater, and the need and the possibility of assistance 
increased correspondingly. The execution (and one would imagine only the execution) of the 
St. John the Baptist (Fig. 7), with the distorted drapery masses and twisted Caliban features, 
clumsy feet, and soft, pulpy hands, unable to gesture or to grasp convincingly, is most unlikely 
as Castagno. The surface handling of the drapery forms in the St. Matthew and St. Zacharias (Figs. 
8 and 12) seem equally suspect, in fact most of the figure of the latter, as do also the puffy faces 
and schematic wings of the seraphim about the throne of God and in the vault above the central 
boss (Fig. 31). How can we possibly attribute these to Francesco da Faenza? All we can say is 
that they do not seem to be by Castagno, and then point to that other alluring name on the tablet. 
If indeed we have isolated any of Francesco’s production here, then we can say that he was no 
more than a creato of Andrea’s, despite the fact that he may have been older. For the artist that 
can be distinguished from Andrea here was incapable of carrying out his forms with any degree 
of comprehension. His flesh surfaces are more smoothly modeled, but with neither volumetric 
force nor linear tension. His drapery masses are schematic. If he really is Francesco, it is no 
wonder that his independent works cannot be identified. I would be willing to imagine that he 
executed the halos of all the apse figures, which are not only in gold leaf, a material generally 
distasteful to Castagno as we have seen, but so badly foreshortened and ineptly proportioned with 


41. Let us note that these frescoes were already interrupted 
by Domenico’s visit to Venice in 1442. He was paid for work 
at'Sant? Egidio on September 7, 1439 (Piero on September 12) 
and December 1, 1440, and reimbursed for materials on 
October 1, 5, and 10, 1441, and did not get another large 
payment until 1443, month not specified. This would seem to 
leave more than a year unaccounted for in Florence, during 
which time, for all we know, Domenico may have enjoyed a 


prolonged absence in Venice or elsewhere. I have delivered 
before the College Art Association at its annual meeting in 
Washington, in January 1958, and intend to publish shortly 
an estimate of what can and cannot be deduced from the 
pathetic fragments of the Sant’ Egidio frescoes; this article 
will include integral publication of the documents, transcribed 
by Dr. Gino Corti. 
42. Cf. above, note 27. 
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regard to their wearers as to create a wholly undeserved effect of clumsiness in many of these 
magnificent figures—sharply distinguished from the elegance of the medallion busts. One is 
tempted to speculate whether Andrea might not have put Francesco’s name next to his own on 
the tablet in self-defense, to let the public know who was responsible for the errors. 

At this point a wholly unexpected light is shed by the brilliant discovery of Michelangelo 
Muraro—that the head and hands of St. John the Evangelist (Figs. 20 and 21) are by Domenico 
Veneziano.” It is scarcely necessary to recapitulate Muraro’s arguments, with which I emphatically 
agree. What strikes me as most important for our present subject are two salient facts: that 
Domenico could paint in person with his own hand one distinct section of a work to be conspicuously 
signed by others, and that Andrea should draw so little from the style of his supposed friend 
and legendary victim. 

What circumstances could explain the first of these? Andrea may have left the work unfinished, 
and Domenico may have been requested to complete it. Then it would seem strange that the head, 
according to accepted fresco practice the first portion of a figure to be painted, should in fact have 
been painted last. For painted last it really was; an examination of the joint between the beard 
and drapery leaves little doubt on that score. The beard is on a section of plaster reaching at some 
points not quite to the edge of the mantle, at others overlapping. The hands likewise belong to 
a separated section of imtonaco, surrounded by a joint whose presence is to be inferred even in those 
passages where it is not distinctly visible. Could the head and hands then have been inserted by 
Domenico at a later moment? This could scarcely have been accomplished without leaving much 
sharper traces; the joints would have been coarsely visible throughout, instead of partially absorbed. 

The head and hands must have been painted by Domenico in areas left by Andrea for that 
purpose. The only conclusion I can draw, then, is that the older painter was trying to exercise, 
or was asked to exercise, the authority of a teacher over the younger man, with whose works his 
own were so frequently and inexplicably to be confused in later years.“* If Muraro is correct in his 
very plausible assumption that Domenico was already painting elsewhere in the church his inter- 


vention here becomes not hard to understand. 


43. The head of the St. John the Evangelist at San Tarasio, 
painted in 1442 before the month of August, is the only se- 
curely dated work by Domenico preserved to us, if we except 
the fragments from Sant’ Egidio, whose exact identification is 
still at issue (cf. above, note 41). The resemblance between 
the style of Domenico at San Tarasio and in the Carnesecchi 
tabernacle in the National Gallery at London is, in spite of the 
terrible damage to the central section of the latter and the 
heavy repainting of the lateral fragments, close enough to 
support a very early dating, either just before or just after 
Domenico’s brief return to Venice in 1442. This reinforces the 
early date suggested by Salmi (Paolo Uccello, p. 186) as well 
as his placing the St. Lucy altarpiece in 1444-1445 (ébid., pp. 
192-193). What do not survive so well in view of the San 
Tarasio fresco are the attempts to place the Berlin tondo late. 
Berenson (Bollettino d’Arte, 1932-1933, Pp. 12) puts it later 
than 1450, and Salmi (“Fuochi d’Artificio o della Pseudo- 
Critica,” Commentari, Vv, 1954, p. 68) about 1450. It is incon- 
ceivable that Domenico could have learned and assimilated the 
lessons of Florentine form so evident in the frescoed St. John 
at San Tarasio in 1442 only to renounce them in favor of the 
Gothicism so strongly apparent in the Berlin tondo. Whether 
or not Longhi is correct in dating the tondo as early as 1435 
(Pinacotheca, 1928) it is certainly an early work, as he main- 
tains also recently (“Il ‘maestro di Pratovecchio’,” Paragone, 
III, 1952, p. 12). Probably Domenico had been to Florence, 
certainly to Pisa (cf. resemblance to the figural composition 
of Masaccio’s Pisa predella) before the execution of the tondo. 
We would then have to recognize at least the following phases 
in the development of Domenico’s style: (a) early, still Gothic, 


basically Venetian but with strong Florentine elements, ca. 
1435-1440: Berlin tondo; Madonna formerly in collection of 
King of Romania; perhaps first work at Sant’ Egidio; (b) 
Assimilation of Florentine style, ca. 1440-1445: San Tarasio 
fresco; probably later work at Sant’ Egidio (which appears to 
stop in 1443; only one payment, of 10 florins on June 1, 1445, 
is recorded after this date); tabernacle of the Carnesecchi; 
Madonna, Washington, National Gallery; (c) Mature style, 
ca. 1445-1450: St. Lucy altarpiece; Madonna, Settignano, Col- 
lection Bernard Berenson; (d) Late style, ca. 1450-1461: a 
single example, SS. Francis and Jerome, Florence, Santa Croce, 
datable after 1454-1455, because clearly influenced by Cas- 
tagno’s frescoes at Santissima Annunziata. John Pope-Hennessy’s 
attribution of portions of Fra Angelico’s Louvre Coronation 
(“The Early Style of Domenico Veneziano,” Burlington Maga- 
zine, XCIIIl, 1951, pp. 216-223) and Longhi’s ascription of a 
second-rate Sienese diptych in Munich (“Maestro di Pratovec- 
chio,” pp. 19-20) to Domenico Veneziano I regard as equally 
fantastic. The same might be said of Longhi’s attempt to give 
to the young Antonio del Pollaiuolo Domenico’s previously 
mentioned Santa Croce fresco of SS. Francis and Jerome (De- 
dalo, 1925-1926, p. 115). For an exhaustive treatment of 
Domenico Veneziano’s style and chronology we await the study 
on which Dr. Helmut Wohl has been engaged for several years. 

44. For example, the two saints in Santa Croce were unani- 
mously given to Castagno by the Codex Magliabecchianus, the 
Libro di Antonio Billi, Vasari, Borghini, Baldinucci and Richa, 
and the latter (Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine, Flor- 
ence, 1756, X, p. 295) even presented Castagno with the St. 
Lucy altarpiece. 
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To come to the second question: the styles of the two masters, despite any superficial similarity 
which at times existed, were so fundamentally antithetic that no real rapprochement could take 
place. Domenico could show Andrea how, in an almost Eyckian, proto-Impressionist way, the 
individual reflection of light from a variegated surface could be equated with the single touch 
of the brush.** Yet, so deeply had Andrea fallen under the spell of sculpture (henceforward his 
lifelong obsession) that he was impervious to this pictorial lesson. Carven form, rhythmic relation 
of inner structure to outer surface, statuesque projection of dense figures in an airless vacuum— 
these are the interests he defends, in the mute argument so miraculously preserved for us across 
half a millennium, against the airy brushwork and glowing light of Domenico. Andrea cares little 
whether light creates atmosphere and texture, only that it models in space his grand heads, now 
vertical, now tipping toward the eye, now turned upward; that it rounds the strong, firm hands 
that hold the great perspective scrolls, defines the volumes of beards and drapery, reinforces the 
desperately sought illusion of form and space. The two styles are as opposed as the meditative, 
shrewd, poetic temperament of Domenico differs from the arbitrary violence of Andrea. To ex- 
perience the full force of the difference one has only to glance from St. John’s benign face and 
patient hands to the menacing ferocity of the marvelous eagle below him (Fig. 30), painted 
by Andrea in a completely linear manner more suitable to a brass lectern than to the naturalistic 
rendering of an animal. 

It would be particularly instructive if we were able to fix the exact juncture at which Domenico 
intervened at San Tarasio. In the ordinary fresco composition it is possible to determine, with a 
very small margin of error, the order in which the various segments were carried out, through 
a careful examination of the joints. But at San Tarasio there are no joints. Each vault-compartment 
is separated from the next by a compound rib of unplastered brick, a torus molding, then brick 
again. Nor is it even possible to determine exactly the relation in time between the vault-compart- 
ments and the arch frescoes, for the latter are done on a strip of imtonaco some three millimeters 
thick, separated from the vault compartments by fifty-five millimeters of unplastered brick. 

Before leaving the apse of San Tarasio, it is worthwhile considering a possible influence on 
Andreino’s art from an unsuspected source—the mosaics of Ravenna (Fig. 22), through which 
center the young painter’s route to Venice in 1442 or thereabout may well have led him. The 
beauties of that repository of late Roman art and culture were well known to the Florentines. 
In fact no less a person than Ambrogio Traversari wrote on December 12, 1433, an eloquent 
letter to Niccoldé Niccoli,** in praise of Ravenna, whose churches, in his view, were not excelled 
by those at Rome. He spoke of their rows of marble columns, their panels of many-colored marble 
and their splendid sarcophagi. He found fewer statues than at Rome, but better preserved. His 
highest praise, however, he reserved for the mosaics. Nowhere, even at Rome, had he found such 
beautiful ones. He was especially impressed by the mosaics of San Vitale, but spoke warmly of 
both Galla Placidia and Classe. Traversari, it should be noted, was Prior of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli at the time when Andrea must have painted his Crucifixion there, and was surely aware 
of the young painter and his work, in fact may conceivably have chosen him for the commission. 

Whether or not Andrea’s visit to Ravenna was prompted by suggestions from Traversari, there 
are certain ideas in the San Tarasio frescoes that are difficult to trace to any source other than early 
Christian mosaics, and Ravenna is the only place where at this age Castagno could easily have 
seen and studied them. First of all, the bust portraits in the arch (Fig. 23). The customary Floren- 
tine treatment of this problem was to place the prophet busts in geometrical shapes: quatrefoils 


45. Clearly evident in the handling of the hair and beard of toward Velasquez’s sketches of the Borghese and toward the 
the St. John. In a very few years, if my chronology is correct, gardens of Monet and Manet. 
Domenico was to carry this astonishing pictorial style, in the 46. Alfred von Reumont, Briefe heiliger und gottesfiirch- 
wonderful little garden into which one peeps in the FitzWilliam tiger Italiener, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1877, pp. 115-118. 
predella panel for the St. Lucy altarpiece, far on the road 
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in the Arena Chapel or the Spanish Chapel, for instance, roundels in Agnolo Gaddi or hexagons 
in Fra Angelico’s Crucifixion with Saints at San Marco. Within these frames the prophets could 
move as they wished, even to poking their heads or waving their scrolls outside the margin, but 
the frames were part of a fixed, inanimate architectural or ornamental fabric. Now in early Christian 
and Byzantine art the bust portrait, following a conceit inherited from Roman art of pre-Christian 
times, is most frequently contained in a circular frame,“ and this frame is often upheld by living 
beings of a symbolic nature. At San Vitale both chancel arches (Fig. 22), from springing point to 
springing point, are faced with a continuous, living structure made of dolphins whose tails intertwine, 
and whose beaks obligingly uphold and maintain in position the roundels framing the solemn apostle 
busts.** This delightfully precarious invention may well have suggested Castagno’s acrobatic struc- 
ture of putti upholding medallions upholding putti. Moreover the prophets so carefully main- 
taining their position inside the garlands in Castagno’s arch have little to do with their more active 
Florentine forebears. Even more important, their simplified drapery folds, whose essential structure 
is revealed by a severe alternation of light and dark passages, discloses more than a little knowledge 
of Ravennate pictorial style, which may well have softened Andrea’s still Gothic early manner. 

It would be tempting to push the parallels further: to note, for example, that at San Vitale 
the dynamic structure of caryatid elements supporting bust portraits in roundels enframes, as at 
San Tarasio, a vision in which the Deity is enthroned among standing figures; or that angel 
caryatids appear again and again in the Ravenna mosaics, whence they emerge to embark upon 
a long voyage through Italo-Byzantine art; or that something in the sunset-tinged clouds upon 
which Andrea’s evangelists so proudly stand suggests those accompanying the Four Beasts where- 
ever they appear in apocalyptic representations at Ravenna. None of these parallels would in itself 
carry much conviction. But taken together, and added to the much stronger parallel between the 
arch of roundels at San Vitale and that at San Tarasio, they compel the supposition that the young 
Renaissance painter on his way from Florence to Venice stood, as the great Camaldolite scholar 
had stood only a few years before, in wonder before the unexpected splendors of Roman Christian 
pictorial art at Ravenna. Formed in the native Tuscan Gothic tradition, steeped in Masaccio’s 
elemental realism, newly inspired by the great sculptors born in the preceding generation, the 
young man must have found at Ravenna a revelation of what mural imagery could accomplish 
in the imaginative transformation of an architectural interior, in terms of coloristic relations, spatial 
structure and spiritual richness. To the Quattrocento, in whose eyes Charlemagne was 2 Roman 
emperor and the Florentine baptistery a Roman temple, the mosaics of Ravenna must have spoken 
with an authority equal to that of the very ruins of Rome. The full role exercised by Ravenna in 
the formation of early Renaissance pictorial language has yet to be investigated. In any case it 
is especially appropriate that the next two works by Andreino considered here should both be 
attempts at the revival of the mosaic art of Ravenna in a new Renaissance mode.” 
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47. The inescapable clipeus of Roman sarcophagi. the head and hands of the St. John the Evangelist before Dr. 
48. Castagno was not the only Florentine artist to be im- Muraro had been able to publish his discovery himself. While 


pressed by the mosaics of Ravenna. A fellow-mosaicist, Paolo 
Uccello, adopted from San Vitale the illusion of oculi in striped 
masonry to frame his prophets for the clock-face in the Floren- 
tine Duomo; these were later influential on Pizzolo and Foppa, 
among others. 

49. This article was completed before it was possible for 
me to consult the latest article of Mario Salmi, “Ancora di 
Andrea del Castagno, dopo il restauro degli affreschi di San 
Zaccaria a Venezia,” Bollettino d’Arte, XLII1, 1958, pp. 117- 
140. A number of observations demand recording, beginning 
with a notation of surprise that Professor Salmi should have 
published Dr. Muraro’s attribution to Domenico Veneziano of 


I fully agree with Salmi as to the relative roles of Andrea del 
Castagno and Francesco da Faenza at San Tarasio, I cannot 
share his faith in the feasibility of dividing a series of paintings 
firmly between a familiar master of whose early works we know 
remarkably little, and a total unknown by whom we possess 
not a single documented work. In most of the examples rele- 
gated so unhesitatingly to Francesco in Salmi’s article (esp. his 
figs. 24, 26-30, and 35) the ties to Castagno’s seem, as I have 
tried to demonstrate in the foregoing pages, very strong. 
Salmi also revives his unacceptable attribution of the Contini 
Madonna and Saints to the youthful Castagno, a question to 
be dealt with in the second section of this article, and reiterates 
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his late dating of the Domenico Veneziano Berlin tondo, a con- 
tention which Dr. Muraro’s discovery at San Tarasio effectively 
rules out of further consideration (cf. above, note 43). The 
attribution of the FitzWilliam St. John the Baptist (Salmi, 
op.cit., fig. 18) and the Cini Christ among the Doctors to Fra 
Filippo cannot be sustained, although the two pictures are 
probably by the same, as yet unidentified hand, and the much- 
discussed charming, yet clearly provincial fragment at Asolo 
(Jbid., fig. 23) gives little comfort to any attempt to ascribe 
it to Domenico Veneziano. One wonders how it is possible 
to draw stylistic deductions of any sort from a detail of the 
Magdalen under the Cross in the recently detached Crucifixion 
from Sant’Apollonia (Jbid., fig. 33) when there is hardly a 
scrap of the originally frescoed surface left, and all that is 


181 


visible in the photograph is the remains of later (presumably 
17th century) repaint, which may or may not follow the con- 
tours of the original figure by Castagno. 

One cannot quite understand, either, the discrepancy between 
the diagrams offered in Salmi’s article by the excellent restorer 
Tintori and in the foregoing article by the very competent and 
experienced Dr. Muraro in regard to the division of the days’ 
work in the St. John the Evangelist at San Tarasio. Finally, 
Salmi’s hypothesis concerning frescoes of the life of SS. Zacha- 
rias and John the Baptist originally intended for the side walls 
does not fare well in view of the evidence produced by Muraro 
to show that the frescoes still visible on those walls in the 
nineteenth century represented the Infancy of Christ. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN THE CERASI CHAPEL" 


LEO STEINBERG 


HE Cerasi Chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome (Fig. 1), is justly celebrated for 

three paintings—two Caravaggios on the side walls and, between them, a Carracci As- 

sumption. Architecturally, the chapel holds out little promise of interest: an oblong recess 
consisting of a sail-vaulted anteroom with the tombs of the Cerasi on the lateral walls; and a 
narrower, barrel-vaulted chancel where the altar stands under a dim lunette light. The whole is 
rich in gilt stucco and half-faded frescoes, but remarkable chiefly for being the darkest chapel 
in the church. 

Accordingly, the visitor enters only to see the great paintings on which the fame of the chapel 
has rested since 1601.* But in facing these paintings, he converts them tacitly into easel pictures— 
and into easel pictures that are both ill-lighted and ill-hung, since their location in so cramped 
a space makes them uncomfortably hard to see. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the design and decoration of the chapel itself may 
be reexamined; and that such a study may—in a wholly literal sense—throw a new light on 
Caravaggio’s Crucifixion of St. Peter and Conversion of St. Paul. 

The examination must begin before entering the chapel proper. From a slight distance, that is, 
from the north transept of the church, one sees first an arched entrance, opening between two 
projecting responds and screened by low balustrades. Beyond these piers lies the anteroom, a 
rectangular chamber—for the present of indeterminate width, since its recessed side walls have 
not yet come into view. The vault here consists of a transverse oval framed by pendentive-like 
spandrels, the latter resting on the four projecting pilasters in the diagonals. Its frescoes, according to 
Baglione,’ are the work of Giovanni Battista Ricci da Novara. They include the four Evangelists 
in the spandrels and, in the oval, a Dove of the Holy Ghost, looming in a clearing of clouds (Fig. 
2). The insistence on a transverse direction in this part of the chapel is brought home by the 
wingspread of the Dove and by the inlaid repeat of its oval frame in the pavement. 

Beyond the anteroom, in the chancel, the span shrinks again to the clear width of the chapel 
entrance.” 

The iconographic interpretation of such an arrangement seems irresistible: standing at a short 
distance from the chapel—or better, walking toward it—we are asked to imagine a miniature 
Latin-cross church, complete with transept, domed crossing, and choir. The nave—if the nave 
is conceived as an axial approach to the altar—is not wanting; it is supplied by the visitor’s motion, 
his sense of direction and focus. In view of what is before him, he must interpret his own path 
as a longitudinal axis with unequivocal destination. The Cerasi Chapel, then, is conceived as a 
cruciform church, but one whose space interpenetrates with the transept of the mother church when 
traversed by a visitor. 

As we enter the chapel we become aware of the bust portraits of the Cerasi—Tiberio, the 
chapel’s committent, at the left, his father Stefano at the right. Their carved heads project from 
oval medallions, set in the broken curved pediments that surmount their wall epitaphs. Leo 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Wolfgang Lotz 
for his guidance, friendship, and company on several unforget- 
table nocturnal walks in Rome during the summer of 1957. My 
debt to Professor Richard Krautheimer beggars any specific 
acknowledgment. 

1. For the dating of the Cerasi Chapel, see W. Friedlaender, 
Caravaggio Studies, Princeton, 1955, pp. 183f. and 3o1f. 

2. Vite de’pittori . . . , Rome, 1642, p. 149: “Alla Ma- 


donna del Popolo dentro la cappella de’Cerasi . . . il Novara 
ha la volta di quella a fresco con varii Santi colorita.” 

3. This apparently arbitrary constriction seems to have 
made little sense to Letarouilly. His plan of Santa Maria del 
Popolo is inaccurate in giving the same width to both parts 
of the Cerasi Chapel. See his Edifices de Rome moderne, Paris, 
1874, 111, pl. 233(1). 
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Bruhns has drawn attention to these heads as marking a significant change in tomb portraiture;‘ 
for whereas the tomb portraits of the earlier sixteenth century were, as he puts it, guests in the 
church, passive and affixed to a chapel wall; and whereas the more agitated portraits of the later 
Cinquecento sent the appeal of their gaze outward, as if to enlist the prayers of passers-by to 
their own patron saints and for their own souls; the Cerasi busts, dated 1601, adopt a new stance 
of perpetual adoration. Their heads and eyes are turned to the altar, “so that the wall to which 
they adhere seems drawn forward, the wide anteroom of the chapel seems narrowed, and the static 
room is converted into dynamic space.”” 

Thus the simple space of the chapel grows restive. Even as the “transept” walls come into 
view, they lose their mural inertia, since it is from them, and by means of their sculptures, that 
converging directives are propelled into the “choir.” 

This development traced by Bruhns within sixteenth century tomb portraiture may also be read 
as a multiplication of interrelations. In the first group, then, the monuments are themselves alone, 
self-contained; in the second group they maintain a two-term relation between spectator and por- 
trait. The Cerasi heads, finally, enter into a three-dimensional complex: their own position and 
substance, the altar to which they direct themselves, and the observer, invited to participate in an 
act of worship which enacts itself in his own proper ambience. The visitor thus finds himself thrust 
among the elements of the aesthetic illusion, like a man on stage while the play is in progress. 

In a different manner the small frescoes in the short barrel vault over the “choir” (Fig. 3) 
reflect an equal concern with controlled spatial relations. They were executed by Innocenzio 
Tacconi, the first and one of the ablest of Annibale Carracci’s assistants.° And a Carracci drawing 
(Fig. 6) for one of the frescoes attests the master’s personal share in their general design." 

A system of gilt stuccowork partitions the choir vault into an oval and two flanking rectangles— 
all aligned with the chapel’s main axis. The left field, just above Caravaggio’s Crucifixion of St. 
Peter, shows the Apostle kneeling before Christ on the Via Appia (Fig. 4). The right field (Fig. 5), 
directly over the Conversion of St. Paul, shows its protagonist, kneeling again, before the ap- 
parition of Christ. Here the scene, according to Baglione, is laid in third Heaven; and this trans- 
lunary setting, the Saint’s questioning attitude, the “lifting” gesture of Christ’s left hand and the 
pointing of his right, leave no doubt that the moment depicted is that of Acts 9:6 (or 22:10): 
‘And I said, what shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go unto Damascus. .. .” 
That this dialogue, in addition to the usual fall to the ground, is depicted at all, is clearly due 
to the desire for precise bilateral correspondence. In both these panels the light strikes from the 
east; in both, the main action is that of Christ pointing, and, whether Rome or Damascus is indi- 
cated, the two actions converge—as did the glances of the sculptured Cerasi. Iconographically, 
both panels relate to the Caravaggio paintings in that they manifest the divine cause of what 
passes below. 

Finally, the vault’s central oval frames a Coronation of the Virgin, placed directly above 
Carracci’s Assumption. The Virgin’s ascent in the vertical plane of the painting finds its fulfill- 


4. “Das Motiv der ewigen Anbetung in der rémischen p. 393. 
Grabplastik des 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts,” Rdsisches 7. A study sheet in the Albertina for the Domine, quo vadis 


Jbh. fiir Kunstgeschichte, tv, 1940, p. 287. 

5. Loc.cst., “. . . die Wand in der er haftet gleichsam nach 
vorne ziehend, den breiten Vorderraum der Kapelle verengend, 
die statische Raumform in eine dynamische verwandelnd.” 

6. Filippo Titi, Studio di pittura .. . nelle chiese di Roma, 
Rome, 1673, p. 390. Also Baglione, of.cit., pp. 312-313. 
Further on Tacconi, see H. Tietze, “‘Annibale Carraccis Galerie 
im Palazzo Farnese und seine rémische Werkstitte,” JbA. der 
kunsthist. Samml. des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, XXV1, 1906, 
Pp. 134; as well as Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, vol. 32, 


fresco (reproduced in H. Tietze, of.cit., pl. 1x) confirms Bag- 
lione (/oc.cit.) who calls these storiette “dipinte da Innocentio, 
con li disegni di Annibale Carracci.” 

I am indebted to Professor R. Wittkower for directing my 
attention to the Albertina drawing, as also for his friendly 
advice and cession of several unpublished photographs. For the 
taking of the remaining pictures here reproduced, I am indebted 
to the kindly patience and competence of the Photo Reference 
Collection of Roman Architecture and Topography at the 
American Academy in Rome. 
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ment in the upper celestial zone. There exists thus a series of intimate contacts, both iconographic 
and formal, between the three choir walls and the painted vault overhead. The relation is as 
between cause and effect, between heaven and earth, between now and anon. 

The question may now be raised whether, and to what extent, the two Caravaggios participate 
in the general scheme of the chapel. That they relate in subject to the vault frescoes above has 
been shown. That they respond to each other in a complex of deliberate formal and psychological 
contrasts has been convincingly demonstrated by Jacob Hess.* But do they go beyond this to 
relate specifically to their architectural setting? 

What, to begin with, is the source of light in these paintings? Clearly, Caravaggio does not here 
repeat the traditional formula of matching the painted light in the picture to the actual light 
from the window. Wolfgang Schoene® has shown that this was the common practice in Florentine 
fresco painting since Giotto; that it was doctrinized by Cennini (chap. 1x), observed by Masaccio, 
Mantegna, Leonardo, and Titian; and finally demanded for easel pictures as well as for frescoes 
by Lomazzo.”° Tacconi’s vault frescoes still obey the old rule; and we know that Caravaggio him- 
self followed it in his last previous commission for the Contarelli Chapel in San Luigi dei Francesi. 
For the light in the Calling of St. Matthew (left of the altar) strikes from the right, while that in 
the Martyrdom (right of the altar) falls from the left. 

But no such logic seems to rule in the Cerasi laterals. To the lunette over the altar they bear 
no relation and no debt of light.” 

t is this that has led most observers to interpret the light in these paintings as unnatural and 
irrational” (particularly in the Conversion). However, though Caravaggio’s light does not flow 
from the window, it does demonstrably fall from the opposite direction. Its source is surely the 
painted heaven in the oval “dome” of the “crossing,” inhabited by the Dove. Upon the Conversion 
of St. Paul, a steep light falls from the right; it falls from high left on the Crucifixion of St. Peter. 
Indeed, the reception of light in the two canvases contributes to the illusion of open sky over the 
“crossing”—declaring its brightness, or rather that of the Dove, by the power of its reflection below. 

The paintings then are not lit by a “mysterious illumination of ecstasy,” but by a perfectly 
rational operation. For even if the light of the Paraclete is not natural light, the paintings are lit 
naturalistically in the sense that the light effects are derived from an indicated and localized source. 


In two respects then—in their storied relation to the overhead frescoes, and in their dependence 


8. “The . . . intention evidently was to create a contrast 
between right side and left side.” (“The Chronology of the 
Contarelli Chapel,” Burlington Magazine, xcitl, June, 1951, 
p. 201.) See also Arthur von Schneider, “Zur Stilbildung Cara- 
vaggios,” Pantheon, XVII1, 1936, p. 351. 

g. Uber das Licht in der Malerei, Berlin, 1954, pp. 88ff. 

10. Trattato dell’arte della pittura ..., Milan, 1584, Iv, 
chap. 21, p. 238. 

11. The lunette window is partly hidden by the broken 
gable of the aedicula, as if little light were expected from it 
in any case. In fact, though the spiral staircase immediately 
behind the east wall of the chapel is modern, the window 
always gave on a high-walled, narrow, and tenebrous court. 
Cf. Gio. Maggi’s engraving of Santa Maria del Popolo, pub- 
lished in 1600, which shows the monastery constructions hug- 
ging the east end of the church. Reproduced in M. Armellini, 
Le chiese di Roma, Rome, 1942, 1, p. 389. 

12. Thus Von Schneider, who sees the Conversion lighted 
by “das abstrakte Kellerlicht Caravaggios” (of.cit., p. 354) 3 
or L. Venturi: “Qui la luce ha il suo linguaggio spirituale” (J/ 
Caravaggio, Novara, 1951, p. 23). Schoene makes the desperate 
suggestion that the position of the paintings may have been 
reversed at some time: “Die heutige Aufstellung der Bekehrung 
und Kreuzigung Pauli [sic] in der Cerasi-Kapelle scheint die 
beiden Bilder vertauscht zu haben” (of.cit., p. 140 n. 294), 
for which there is no evidence and against which several good 


arguments are available, such as the relation of the paintings 
to the vault frescoes above. 

13. R. Hinks, Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, New 
York, 1953, P- 44- 

14. Robert Oertel (“Die Friihwerke des Masaccio,” Mar- 
burger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, Vil, 1933, pp. 250- 
251) pointed to a similar treatment in Masolino’s frescoes at 
Castiglione d’Olona. In the small Baptistry the false ribs and 
the scenes in the chancel do not receive light from the direction 
of the windows, but from the God-the-Father figure in the 
vaulting above. Again, in the Collegiata (reproduced in 
Dedalo, viii, 1927/28, p. 231), the six frescoes draw their 
light not from the choir windows but from the Assunta in the 
vault of the crossing. “Die Madonna in der Glorie .. . 
wird als die Quelle alles Lichtes dargestellt.” Strangely enough, 
this “echt spatgotische Prinzip,” as Oertel called it, turns up 
again in Rome around 1500. The Pinturicchio (?) frescoes 
that fill the half-dome apse of Sant’ Onofrio also receive their 
light from the God-the-Father figure in the crown of the vault. 
Here one could almost be tempted to posit an alternative tradi- 
tion in Italian fresco decoration; but the succession ‘Masolino- 
Pinturicchio-Caravaggio does not make a convincing series, 
and, to tell truth, the light effects both in Castiglione d’Olona 
and at Sant’ Onofrio are so little dramatized that only an art 
historian, alert to exceptions, would register them. 
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on a patent built-in light source—the Caravaggio paintings acknowledge their architectural con- 
text. Though painted on canvas, they are not easel pictures. 

In yet a third manner these paintings are locked in their setting—a conclusion to which we are 
led by their placement, for they are surely not meant to be seen at right angles. In this chapel, 
a normal, direct confrontation, such as we bring to an easel picture, compels us either to sidestep 
the altar, or to mount its platform. This could not have been the intention, and we already have 
twofold proof that the pictures were painted with their specific location in mind. How then are 
they meant to be seen? 

They are so placed that they are strafed by our glance even before we have entered the chapel. 
From the line of the balustrade under the entrance arch, they are both clearly visible, thanks to 
the narrowing span of the choir and the wide-angle vision of normal binocular sight.** At this 
distance we see the paintings as complex surfaces, fretted by catastrophic chiaroscuro, and it is from 
here that we first recognize the protagonists in their brutal foreshortenings. We pass into the chapel 
as far as the triumphal arch of the choir—the limit, I believe, of our expected approach—and we 
still see the paintings obliquely (Figs. 8-9). And at this angle of vision, avoiding the perpendicular 
confrontation, the placing of the bodies of Peter and Paul undergoes a marked change of meaning. 
The remoter parts of both bodies are so pivoted into the picture space, that their axes become pro- 
longations of our sight lines. Now their brutal foreshortenings no longer seem due to any grossness 
in them, nor to willfulness in the painter, but wholly to our standpoint and distance; they become 
a function of our situation. The irreverence implied in the forced distortion of sainted figures van- 
ishes as soon as we consent to keep the altar at a decorous distance. And the terrible actuality of 
these paintings no longer resides in them alone, but invests our relation to them, which is never 
ideal, geometric, and neat, but in disorderly flux.” 

It may well be asked whether the idea of a hanging picture designed to be seen at an angle 
is compatible with the year 1600. I know at present of no certain example outside the work of our 
master. But Baltrusaitis’ recent collection of anamorphoses™ reveals a fairly extensive preoccupation 
among artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with exaggerated perspectives which de- 
mand oblique siting to restore their propriety. His quotation from Barbaro” might apply word 
for word to the Cerasi paintings. By 1580, witness Lomazzo’s Trattato,”” the dilated anamorphic 
image is monumentalized to occupy a whole wall. And what seems most significant for our purpose 
is Baltrusaitis’ finding that these distortions, the invention probably of Leonardo, were chiefly 
cultivated in the Milanese circle of painters during the very years of Caravaggio’s apprenticeship 
there.” 


15. It follows that what is here advocated cannot be fully 
substantiated by the monocular image received through the 
camera lens. Through distortion, loss of apparent size, and 
absence of color, the obliquely seen paintings in our photo- 
graphs (Figs. 8 and 9) forfeit much of the compelling pres- 
ence which they assert in the autoptic experience. 

16. In the oblique view, even certain apparent roughnesses 
in composition fall away; e.g., the great hole in the center of 
the Conversion is suddenly filled in a most satisfactory manner 
by the raised hoof of the horse. 

17. Jurgis Baltrusaitis, Amnamorphoses, on perspectives 
curieuses, Paris, 1955. 

18. “Maintes fois, avec non moins de plaisir que d’émerveil- 
lement, on regard quelques-uns de ces tableaux ou cartes de 
perspective dans lesquels, si l’oeuil de celui qui les voit n’est 
pas placé au point determiné, il apparait tout autre chose que 
ce qui est peint, mais, regardé ensuite de son point de vue, le 
sujet se révéle selon l’intention du peintre. . . .” Op.cit., p. 18. 
From Daniele Barbaro, Pratica della perspettiva, Venice, 
1559 and 1568. 

19. Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, Trattato dell’arte della pit- 
tura, Milan, 1584, Book vi, chap. 19. 


20. Baltrusaitis, of.cit., pp. 18-19. Cf. also his quotations 
from Salomon de Caus and Niceron, pp. 22 and 26. 

Shakespeare too makes an ominous reference to anamorphic 
images. It occurs in Richard II (1597), Act 11, Scene 2, lines 
18ff., where Bushy tries to assure the Queen that her anxiety 
over “some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb,” is 
groundless: 

“Like perspectives, which, rightly gazed upon, 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry, 

Distinguish form: so your sweet majesty, 

Looking awry upon your lord’s departure, 

Find shapes of grief, more than himself, to wail; 

Which, look’d on as it is, is nought but shadows 

Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen, 

More than your lord’s departure weep not: more’s not seen; 

Or if it be, ’tis with false sorrow’s eye, 

Which for things true weeps things imaginary.” 

But we observe that these “perspectives” show true pre- 
cisely when, and only when, they are “eyed awry.” Thus 
Bushy’s comparison unwittingly turns against his purpose to 
confirm the Queen’s foreboding. 
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Furthermore, Rome itself in its early Baroque phase of building offers at least an analogy to 
Caravaggio’s process. Several church facades built at the turn of the century are conceived as strong 
plastic surfaces in sharp chiaroscuro, and are so placed that only an oblique view of them is per- 
mitted. This applies to the Volterra~-Maderna facade of San Giacomo in Augusta on the Via del 
Corso. In several cases, such as Santa Maria in Vallicella or Sant? Andrea della Valle, the subsequent 
widening of Rome’s streets has destroyed the original intent and effect. But all these facades averted 
their faces; we were to come upon them at a sharp angle, perceive them in a tangential relation 
which is actual, sudden, and transient. That Caravaggio should have planned the Conversion and 
Crucifixion in a similar spirit thus appears historically possible. 

These are paintings, in fact, which no longer conceive of the beholder as a fixed witness;™ 
what they presuppose is a being in motion who is never perfectly placed. Thus, if Bellori found 
the Conversion of St. Paul “affatto senza attione,”” i.e., lacking in movement, he was right, except 
that the movement exists in the restless unease of the viewer. If a more recent critic called the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter “a study of buttocks in a composition of crossed diagonals,” he, too, saw 
correctly, but failed to observe that the intrusion of a gross executioner between us and the Saint 
is here imputed to our position, laid, as it were, to our conscience. 

Caravaggio achieves a somewhat similar result in the Martyrdom of St. Lucy in Syracuse. Here 
the two bulking gravediggers seem closer to us than to the main scene, so that we are made to 
glimpse the dead Saint and her mourners from this side of a layer of callousness. It is through 
this hindering medium that we, poorly placed as we are, must project our compassion. We are 
engaged by this art largely because the image as it presents itself seems, in some measure, our own 
doing. Hence the poignancy of our sense of participation. 

Of this sense no one has written with deeper sympathy than Walter Friedlaender.* “The three 
men [in the Crucifixion],” he writes, “are so direct, so intense, so close, that we feel almost forced 
to follow their operations, and to participate in their terrible work. . . . This daring and unusual 
construction allows a direct approach into the core of the action.” And again: “The miracle of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, as well as the miracle of the faith of St. Peter, are not .. . spectacles, far 
separated from the spectator. They speak directly to him, on his own level. . . . Like St. Thomas 
... he can put his finger into the wound.” 

The pictures, then, are so conceived as to assume movement in the spectator; and they are so 
composed as to promote in him a sense of potential intrusion among its elements. 

It is well to keep these two factors in mind when gazing at one other great Caravaggio painting 
in which a revered figure is presented in offensive distortion.” It is the Death of the Virgin in the 
Grand Gallery of the Louvre. We read that the picture was rejected as indecorous—“because 
the Virgin had been made to look too much like the swollen corpse of an ordinary dead woman.””* 
And, indeed, the inflated belly occupies almost the dead center of the design, while the Virgin’s 
fine head and extended left arm—repeating the gesture of the crucified Peter—are removed far 


21. Mary Ann Graeve (“The Stone of Unction in Cara- 
vaggio’s Painting for the Chiesa Nuova,” ART BULLETIN, XL, 
1958, p. 225) arrived at a similar conclusion about another of 
Caravaggio’s works, executed immediately after the completion 
of the Cerasi commission. She writes as follows of Caravaggio’s 
Entombment in the Vatican Gallery: “The Virgin, somber and 
mantled, is very much the key to a mood of requiem. The spec- 
tator can best appreciate this if at first he slightly readjusts his 
point of view. The six figures .. . are turned away from the 
spectator at a five to ten degree angle, facing the diagonalized 
edge of their base. Their sculptural three-dimensionality makes 
it easy to imagine oneself walking a step or two to confront 
them straight-on. From this standpoint it is evident that the 
composition would assume the familiar pyramidal shape of a 
traditional type of Pieta, the Virgin, as always, forming the 
central axis, her head marking the apex. . . . When considered 


frontally, the specific relationship of mother and son strikingly 
resembles the Pieta by Michelangelo in Saint Peter’s, or, re- 
versing the procedure, Michelangelo’s Pieta, photographed 
from a three-quarter view, recalls Caravaggio’s two figures.” 

22. Vite de’pittori ..., Rome, 1672, and now Friedlaender, 
Caravaggio Studies, p. 241. 

23. B. Berenson, Caravaggio, His Incongruity and His 
Fame, London, 1953, p. 65. 

24. “The Crucifixion of St. Peter: Caravaggio and Reni,” 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, Vi11, 1945, pp. 158-160. 

25. Ludwig Schudt (Caravaggio, Vienna, 1942, p. 25) still 
calls the Virgin in the Louvre Dormition “die allerdings recht 
abstossende Hauptfigur.” 

26. Pietro Bellori, Vite de’pittori, scultori et architetti, 
Rome, 1672. See now Friedlaender, Caravaggio Studies, pp. 
195 and 244. 
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to the right. In the right foreground an oversize mute mourning girl (Hinks and Friedlaender 
suggest Mary Magdalene) almost falls out of the picture. All these remain strangely disturbing 
factors, even when the question of decorum is left out of account. 

But to shift somewhat to the left so as to glance at the picture obliquely is a revelation: for then, 
suddenly, the Virgin’s head moves into the center to become the ineluctable focus of the design— 
the point of a wedge of open space into which we project our approach. And as we approach we 
leave the seated girl on our right. 

Such a design would be senseless had it been painted for a right-hand chapel. The memory of 
a right turn just made would not then permit an empathic projection into the picture space from 
the left. Fortunately, however, the original destination of the painting is known—the Cherubini 
Chapel in Santa Maria della Scala, that is to say, the wide second chapel left of the nave, where 
Carlo Saraceni’s Death of the Virgin was hung in 1614 to replace Caravaggio’s. Accordingly, our 
first view of the picture would have been from the left as we passed into the nave; indeed, the 
Virgin’s bright face would have leaped into view after our third or fourth step from the entrance; 
then, as we turned into the chapel, the picture space would have revolved with us in a further 
left turn. 

Discussing the painter’s treatment of this traditional theme, Friedlaender noted two significant 
innovations: first, the bier set awry, and secondly, the mourning female seated in front, a motif 
known in Gothic representations and here revived.” Now from a left-hand position, both these 
innovations appear as dictated by Caravaggio’s planned role for the spectator: his shifting location 
and his induced sense of what I have called potential intrusion.” 

These two factors make an unexpected if somewhat timid appearance in another painting—not 
Caravaggio’s—which predates the Cerasi Chapel by four years. It is the altarpiece of SS. Domitilla, 
Nereus, and Achilleus on the south wall of SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, painted by Cristoforo Roncalli 
(1] Pomarancio).” Standard photographs of the painting show the female Saint between her gelded 
companions, gazing skyward with a look somewhat cloying and declarative of the life of the soul. 
Overhead, a triad of wreath-bearing putti levitate in heraldic formation. What such easel-picture 
photographs omit, however, is the painting on the soffit of the aedicula architrave which projects 
over the altarpiece (Fig. 7). Here, painted by the same hand—and impossible not to see if one 
looks at the picture—is the Dove of the Holy Ghost; and it is to this that St. Domitilla’s gaze is 
directed; just as it is from this that the light and the very cherubim seem to emanate.” Begrimed 
as it is today, the painting makes far more sense as a staged three-dimensional complex. It is a 
surprisingly literal demonstration of what Schoene calls the “Gemilde-Bildbiihnen der Zeit um 


27. Op.cit., p. 196. It may be noted that a poorly preserved any eminence in the foreground. Hence the spectator finds 


and probably overpainted Transito by Federico Zuccaro 
(Roisecco, Roma Antica e Moderna, Rome, 1765, 11, p. 154) 
on the left wall of the left transept arm of Santa Trinita dei 
Monti also shows the dead Virgin on an obliquely placed bier. 
Mr. Pouncey has kindly drawn my attention to a Federico 
drawing at the British Museum for his Dormition in Loreto, 
which again shows the oblique disposition. It appears once 
more in a drawing at Windsor (Popham-Wilde, Italian Draw- 
ings at Windsor Castle, London, 1949, fig. 211, p. 363) at- 
tributed to Cerano, which, however, probably postdates Cara- 
vaggio’s painting. On the other hand, the great Barocci Pieta 
in Bologna dates from about 1600 and, in the use of the slant 
and the forward figure, shows similarities to Caravaggio’s 
Dormition. 

28. Here a further comparison suggests itself with the work 
of Federigo Barocci, like Caravaggio a member of the Ora- 
torian circle and thus subject to the same spiritual influence. 
To the principle of oblique composition, Barocci adds a high 
eye level while omitting to justify the raised vantage point by 


himself looking down into a scene near at hand from which 
no supporting props seem to separate him. The effect is again 
a sense of imminent intrusion, here achieved by stirring the 
spectator’s sense of his own gravitation. 

29. The year 1597 seems the most plausible date, both from 
the early style of the painting and from the fact that in that 
year the relics of the Saints represented were restored to the 
church, upon which occasion its new fitolare, “il Cardinal 
Baronio, l’abbelli dentro e fuori con varie pitture” (Ottavio 
Panciroli, I tesori mascosti nell’alma citta di Roma, Rome, 
1600, p. 839; ed. 1625, pp. 678-679). The most recent dis- 
cussion and reproduction of the painting are found in Philip 
Pouncey, “Two Drawings of Cristofano Roncalli,” Burlington 
Magazine, XCIV, 1952, p. 356. 

30. Pouncey (Joc.cit.) speaks of “the violent contrasts of 
light and shade with which Roncalli not very successfully tries 
to enliven the painting.” It seems to me that these contrasts 
become somewhat less arbitrary and less violent when the pic- 
ture is seen in the extended context. 
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1600.”"" For here two flat painted surfaces at right angles to each other interact dramatically 


across actual space.” 

There is surely a new principle at work here which goes beyond traditional devices for coupling 
aesthetic and real space. That objective had been much pursued since the beginnings of Renais- 
sance painting, when perspective banished the painter’s imagery beyond the picture plane and so 
dissociated it from the beholder. Then, to compensate, as it were, for the loss of immediacy, one 
painted figure in a group scene might direct its glance or extended hand at the spectator; but the 
junction effected remained symbolic and psychological—as it had been in much mediaeval art. 

That same continuity of real space with aesthetic illusion becomes more insistently physical— 
because more purely optic—in the Cinquecento, as illusionistic perspective reaches heights of 
virtuoso perfection. But the method employed requires a fixed station in the observer to make the 
projection come true. Like the space seen in a mirror, the space of Cinquecento illusionism remains 
apart from our own; though it may seem continuous with it, and seek to erase the partition, we 
do not conceive of ourselves as so entering the pictorial scene that we could interfere among its 
ingredients. The illusion remains purely visual; the spectator is only an eye, and an eye whose 
position is fixed.** 

By contrast, the Roncalli Altar seems novel in two respects. Since the St. Domitilla relates 
herself to another painting in a separate plane, the illusion here does not depend upon a fixed 
station in the observer; it holds while we move, for St. Domitilla will continue to look at the 
Dove, which in turn continues to shine upon her. The arrangement thus allows movement in 
the spectator. Secondly, and as a matter of sheer physical fact, it allows one very particular 
movement, that of intrusion, for it has become physically possible to intercept Domitilla’s light 
from the Dove, to interrupt the picture midway. We are, in other words, beginning to be im- 
mersed in aesthetic space. The projected illusion is that of a painted figure invading our own 
ambience, painted space overflowing into, offering to envelop, the area of our motor experience. 

At this point it is perhaps not irrelevant to recall that Cristoforo Roncalli was one of the 
handful of painters in Rome to whom Caravaggio accorded the title of valenthuomo.™ For the 
Roncalli altar seems to link up with the Cerasi paintings. The intended illusion, though staked 
across a short distance and without the tragic dimension, is precisely that of an aesthetic space 
which includes 

Yet the analogy between the Roncalli space and Caravaggio’s as conceived in the Cerasi paintings 
must not be forced. The difference is, after all, that within Roncalli’s space our “potential in- 
trusion” is a remote though actual physical possibility; in the Caravaggios our “intrusion” is virtual 


31. Op.cit., p. 142. Prototypes for this treatment must prob- 
ably be sought in perishable stage designs. 

32. A treatment at first sight somewhat similar occurs in 
Filippo Lippi’s frescoes at Prato. Here the narrow strips of 
fresco flanking the altar form continuous narratives with the 
lower scenes on the lateral walls. At the end of the left-hand 
wall a figure raises a stone to hurl at St. Stephen, who is shown 
kneeling around the corner on the altar-wall fresco; opposite, 
at the end of the right-hand wall, a girl holds a charger upon 
which a headsman, painted again on the altar wall, is about 
to place the head of the Baptist. However, the resultant impres- 
sion is not that of our own space being traversed, but rather 
that of a painting bent at an angle, wrapped around an inner 
corner—somewhat like the oversized tapestry to the left of the 
feasting Duc de Berry in the January page of the Chantilly 
Hours. 

33. In their study of Raphael’s tapestries (ART BULLETIN, 
Sept. and Dec., 1958, esp. p. 207) John White and John Shear- 
man demonstrate subtle shifts in perspective orientation within 
Raphael’s tapestry cycle; but though individual tapestries ad- 
dress themselves to different points of sight in the chapel, these 


points of sight are themselves fixed. 

34. “Quella parola valenthuomo appresso di me vuol dire 
che sappi far bene dell’arte sua, cosi un pittore valenthuomo 
che sappi depingere bene et imitar bene le cose naturali.” Trial 
document, September 13, 1603, see Friedlaender, of.cit., p. 276. 

35. A later and very much finer work of Roncalli is the 
Resurrected Christ in the first right-hand chapel of San Giacomo 
in Augusta, a domed rotunda designed as a Baptistry and now 
serving as the parochial office. Here the ascending figure bursts 
irresistibly against the top margin, and seems lit from above 
and in front, whence one is tempted to think that it may have 
received light and direction from some painted symbol in the 
dome of the chapel. But unfortunately the chapel has been 
stained from floor to crown with modern marbleizing paint, 
and confirmation must await the opportunity to scrape it away. 
(See Pio Pecchiai, San Giacomo in Augusta [Le chiese di Roma 
illustrate, no. 46], Rome, n.d., fig. 14 and p. 53.) I have not 
been able to verify the author’s hearsay report that there exists 
a drawing for this painting, labeled “Michelangelo,” in the 
Venice Academy. 
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but immediate as an empathic sensation. In the Roncalli, the effect is attained by means better 
suited to architectural sculpture; whereas Caravaggio’s obliquities, foreshortenings, and abrupt 
changes of scale bespeak purely painterly means. The two artists are united by the common goal 
of making the aesthetic space bracket the real; they are separated by their different methods. 

But they are united also by the historical sequel. In the Baroque art to come, particularly in 
that of Bernini, while this common goal becomes more explicit, the two methods converge. In 
the Constantine of the Vatican’s Scala Regia we encounter the statue obliquely—if we have mounted 
the stairs; if we approach from the Galilee Porch of St. Peter’s, we see Constantine gazing up 
at the golden cross hung high to our right. 

And it is Bernini’s Cornaro Chapel in Santa Maria della Vittoria which consummates flagrantly 
what the Cerasi Chapel had subtly suggested. Here, too, the Chapel implies a miniature church, 
open to the painted sky.** Here, too, the lateral decorations are clearly intended for an oblique 
view. Here, too, the chapel presents itself as an unphotographable three-dimensional complex 
which only our binocular wide-angle vision can perceive as a whole.” And here, too, the spectator’s 
mobility and intrusive participation is permitted and sought. Indeed, the Cornaro Chapel seems 


like a grandiose transposition in sculpture of Caravaggio’s intuition.” 


[ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY | 


36. See the interpretation of the spaces behind the Cornaro 
family groups in R. Wittkower, Bernini, London, 1955, p. 29. 

37. It is characteristic that only a late Baroque painter has 
attempted a comprehensive representation of the chapel; see 
the eighteenth century painting in the Schwerin Museum, re- 
produced as pl. vi in Wittkower, o0f.cit. 

38. It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the steps 
by which sixteenth century decorative painting anticipates the 
Baroque invasion of the spectator’s motor space. Relevant would 
be those works which dissolve the picture plane and seem to 
project their forms in front, instead of behind it; crucial would 
be those which, beginning with Giulio Romano’s inventions 
in the Palazzo del Te, affect to enclose the spectator’s physical 
space in illusionistic parentheses. And supremely important 
would be the remarkable decoration (commissioned before 
1553) which Daniele da Volterra designed for the della 
Rovere chapel in S. Trinita dei Monti. 

Here the chapel is crowned by a painted oculus in the vault. 
The frescoes on the three walls reach down to floor level, and 
those at the sides, a Massacre of the Innocents at the left and a 
Presentation of the Virgin opposite, clearly ask the beholder 


to interpret their spaces as continuous with his: across a painted 
balustrade—not unlike that which actually separates chapel 
from nave—we are invited to ascend painted stairs which con- 
stitute the scenes of action. On the altar wall is a strange 
version of the Assumption: its witnesses include several con- 
temporaries, notably Michelangelo; while the Apostles, whose 
feet originally touched the floor of the chapel, are grouped 
about—not a painted sarcophagus—but the actual altar. (Cf. 
Graeve, o.cit., p. 231, for the symbolic equation of altar and 
tomb. ) 

“E perché,” says Vasari (Milanesi ed., vol. vil, pp. 60-61) 
“i1 luogo non era capace di tante figure ed egli desiderava di 
fare in cid nuova invenzione finse che l’altare di quella cap- 
pella fusse il sepolcro, ed intorno misse gli apostoli facendo 
loro posare i piedi in sul piano della cappella dove comincia 
Paltare: il quale modo di fare ad alcuni é piaciuto, e ad altri 
che sono la maggior e miglior parte non punto.” 

The “novelty” here is surely the precipitation of painted 
figures into our motor space, for as we join the Apostles in 
surrounding the altar, our ambit and their elbowroom become 
one and the same. 
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NOTES 


A REAPPRAISAL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM’S DUCCIO* 


RENEE ARB 


Ever since Weigelt laid the foundation for our study 
and enjoyment of the art of Duccio, scholars have been 
periodically tempted by the challenge of defining the 
members of his largely anonymous circle. Even greater 
skill and patience than have yet been applied will be 
required to solve the important problems that continue 
to harass connoisseurs. We know that assistants worked 
on the great Maesta,* installed in the Duomo in 1311 
and now in the adjacent museum, and yet we cannot 
connect them with the only pupils mentioned in the 
documents, Ugolino di Nerio and Segna di Buonaven- 
tura.” We have yet to assess the role of artists whose 
shadowy achievement must be identified by references, 
for instance, to the Maestro di Badia a Isola.* A major 
product of Ducciesque inspiration, the exquisite Maesta 
at Massa Marittima,* offers provocative mysteries of 
style, while scores of lesser works, their secrets locked 
within, wait like unclaimed baggage in the storerooms 
of art history. 

Among those paintings which testify most vividly to 
the fame and popularity of Duccio’s masterpiece are a 
series of Crucifixions® whose implications for the period 
of Duccio’s hegemony have largely been ignored, one 
suspects, because they are distributed in some twelve 
collections extending from Leningrad to New Haven. 
How intriguing, in these panels, are the soft reverbera- 
tions of Ugolino, Segna, the Master of Citta di Cas- 
tello, ““Ugolino-Lorenzetti,” not to mention unfamiliar 
strains that evoke the rich texture of Sienese painting 
during those dramatic years. Each, produced within a 
decade of the Maesta, speaks the language of Duccio, 
but in a distinctive and somewhat foreign dialect. 
Singly, they affirm that there is no such thing as a 


* I should like to express my gratitude to Professor Millard 
Meiss for his invaluable encouragement and comments. 

1. C. Weigelt (Duccio, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 257ff.) sees the 
intervention of pupils in the Deposition and the Entombment 
as well as the predellas and pinnacles. The fact that the latter 
are school work, he says, was already noted in Burckhardt’s 
Cicerone. 

2. Because of the elusiveness and complexity of the material, 
very few critics have carried their study of these two important 
figures beyond the stage of outline. See G. Coor-Achenbach, 
“Contributions to the study of Ugolino di Nerio’s art,” ART 
BULLETIN, XXXVII, 1955, p. 153. There has been no attempt 
to interpret Segna’s stylistic evolution since the article of V. 
Andreyeff, “Some paintings of the Sienese School in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow,” Burlington Magazine, XLV11, 
1925, Pp. 151-157. 

3. Some historians, notably E. Carli (Dipinti senesi, Milan, 
1955, pp. 43ff.), deny entirely the independence of this per- 
sonality and ascribe his oeuvre to a hypothetical early phase 
of Duccio, ca. 1280. 

4. See E. Carli, op.cit., pp. 68ff. For a detailed and well- 
illustrated analysis, see L. Coletti, “The Early Works of 
Simone Martini,” Art Quarterly, x11, pp. 291-308. 

5. The most important copies of the scene in the Maesta 
are in the following collections: Massa Marittima, Duomo; 


passive copy; even the weakest talent moves in its own 
orbit of form. Together they permit us to observe in 
slow motion, so to speak, the decisive changes of style 
that led from Duccio to the Lorenzetti. 

One of the first tentative, ambivalent, almost in- 
voluntary steps taken beyond the formal confines of 
Duccio’s province may be studied in the Crucifixion, 
(Fig. 1) with wings of St. Nicholas and St. Gregory, in 
Boston. When this triptych was acquired by the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in 1945, an emphatic attribution to 
Duccio himself was made by the late Director, G. H. 
Edgell.° For many years it had hung, generally un- 
known, in the English country house of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. As the most important Ducciesque work in 
this country, and indeed, one of the finest outside of 
Italy, it has claimed the attention of the leading special- 
ists, but never in detail. Few European critics have been 
able to examine the little altarpiece at first hand, and 
so the debate of authorship, renewed in the recent spate 
of Duccio monographs, remains inconclusive and super- 
ficial. The divergence of attributions (mostly made on 
the basis of photographs or hearsay) would be sufficient 
in itself to warrant reviving the issue.’ But far from 
wishing to deprive sleeping dogs of their bones of con- 
tention, or, still less, to demote a cherished object, I 
wish to consider the Crucifixion in a close comparison 
with its model from the Maesta to confirm, rather than 
deny, its pretense of “originality.” In addition, I hope 
this paper may serve as a fresh introduction to the solu- 
tion of a perennial riddle, “When is a Duccio not a 
Duccio?” 

For his dramatis personae the painter of the Boston 
Crucifixion has lifted single figures, indeed, entire 
groups from Duccio’s composition (Figs. 2, 3, 4). The 
formation of the scene of mourning (Fig. 5) is adapted 
with naive ingenuity from the female complement sur- 
rounding the Virgin Mary, omitting, notably, the lovely 


New York, Lehman Coll., on loan to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Balcarres, Fife, Lord Crawford’s Coll.; Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts; Leningrad, the Hermitage (formerly Prince 
Gagarin) ; Settignano, Berenson Coll.; Siena, Academy; Siena, 
Confraternita della Madonna sotto le volte dell’ ospedale; 
Utrecht, Central Museum; New York Historical Society, Bryan 
Coll.; New Haven, Yale University Museum. 

6. G. H. Edgell, “A Crucifixion by Duccio with Wings by 
Simone Martini,” Burlington Magazine, LXXXVIII, 1946, pp. 
107-112. After studies made using x-ray, infra-red ray and 
ultra-violet, Edgell notes that he has “never seen a Trecento 
panel in more perfect condition.” 

7. Besides Edgell, the following historians attribute the 
painting to Duccio: Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Italian 
Painting, ed. L. Douglas, London, 1908, 111, pp. 19-20; L. 
Venturi and W. Suida, in written communications to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; L. Coletti, of.cit., p. 292; and E. Cecchi, 
Trecentisti senesi, 2nd ed., Milan, 1948, pls. 57-59. To 
Duccio’s school: R. Van Marle, Italian Schools of Painting, 
The Hague, 1924, I, p. 97; P. Toesca, Storia dell’arte italiana, 
Turin, 1927, 1, p. 5153 E. Garrison, Italian Romanesque 
Panel Painting, Florence, 1949, p. 350. C. Brandi (Duccio, 
Florence, 1951, p. 147) and E. Carli (Duccio, Milan, 1952) 
leave the question open. 
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pleureuse at the left; both the Magdalene and St. John 
have been moved in closer to the swooning figure. On 
the right (Fig. 6), the mob has been stripped to Longinus 
and the frightened Jews (high priests, Pharisees? ), and 
overcompensating for his timid borrowings, the painter 
has given two soldiers, enigmatically focused on the 
spectator, a place of unaccustomed prominence. The in- 
tention, in the types, is patently Ducciesque—and 
nothing reprehensible in the fact. 

But it is soon apparent that the simplification is not 
a genuine contraction of Duccio’s ideas, such as might 
be made by the creator himself, but an involuntary 
reduction of their scope and repercussion. For if the 
imitator must borrow ideas, he cannot borrow the vision 
of a significant context. Here, we look in vain for the 
discipline which conceives of the world as an ordered 
hierarchy and which results in the inevitable lucidity of 
a Duccio composition.* Missing, more precisely, 1s the 
strict but flexible contact between the two major groups, 
and within these, the marvellous internal rhythms that 
promote the movement of the ideas, creating at the same 
time linear designs of buoyant vitality. Elements that are 
fused in a style at once fluent, graceful, and energetic 
tend to impose themselves as separate preoccupations in 
the work of the follower. The groups are detached; 
even the protagonists are curiously frustrated in their 
contact with the Savior, despite his greater nearness. 
While physically holding the center of the stage, the 
figure of Christ, for all its beauty, hangs isolated from 
the self-absorbed crowd. There is a bluntness of state- 
ment, a disjointedness in the narrative, a passion of a 
practical nature we never find in Duccio. Consider the 
sluggish contour of the left-hand group; the surprising 
V of hands on the right, with the dissonant pattern 
made by the spears; or the staccato placement of the 
heads. 

A focus of mystery and shock are the two soldiers 
who seem to have something urgent to tell us. Is it 
merely that the painter was not quite sure of why he 
put them there, except that, like us, he was delighted 
by the affecting pathos of those Sienese faces, and by 
the sturdy specter of a warrior who might have just 
stepped out of a Roman relief?® A likely source for this 
figure is the face of the young man behind Longinus’ 
arm in the Duccio composition; he provides the cus- 
tomary link with the spectator.*° Another may have been 
the Crucifixion from the Maesta in Massa Marittima, 
completed ca. 1316, the most important composition we 
know of to derive from Duccio’s, in which two soldiers 
occupy the same position. But their heads are turned 
toward the centurion, thus reducing the impact of their 
presence, and their meaning in the story is clear. Our 
painter may have wished to veil the source of his “‘in- 
vention,” or simply to try something new. But like the 
somewhat rash and inexperienced eclectic that he was, 


8. L. Coletti, of.cét., p. 302, traces to Duccio’s “scholastic” 
training the rational subdivision of the groups down to the 
single figure. 

g. See, for instance, S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine, Paris, 1897-1904, I, p. 567, nO. 2353. 


he unwittingly inverted the role of his soldiers, giving 
these traditionally callous figures the melancholy mien 
of the staunchest Christian converts! 

Even pinioned as they are by the dense relief, 
Duccio’s figures have every possibility of movement. 
Like St. John, their weight is firmly centered on the 
balls of their feet. The closer we come to the serried 
ranks of the soldiers, the more space they seem to have 
in which to move and turn freely. The gestures, too, 
are for the most part both eloquent and natural. It is 
not difficult to surmise, from the finely modeled anat- 
omies of the three nudes, that Duccio drew not only 
from Byzantine, Gothic, and classical art, as Meiss 
has pointed out,”* but also from observation of nature, 
and that it was pictorial convention, rather than ignor- 
ance of muscular coordination that imposed such severe 
inhibitions on his nascent realism. An interest in the 
nuances of appearance penetrates many aspects of 
Duccio’s thought. This is particularly apparent in re- 
production where the decorative formalism of the color 
cannot be seen. These naturalistic touches, of course, 
are always subjected to the compromise of doctrine, 
religious and artistic. Thus, the waxen hand of death 
touches only the perfectly formed body of the Lord, as 
if to intimate that this greenish pallor, symbol here of 
a divine victory, is too sacred to inhabit the scrawny, 
sun-baked carrion of sinners. Not only a love of the 
weight and texture of stuffs, but a transformation to 
expressive pattern, is apparent in the rich, pliant 
draperies. The bluff and swagger of the soldiers extends 
to the short slashing creases and the debonair drop of 
the cloak, while over the cowering figure, nom compos 
mentis, in the corner, the loose folds have the careless, 
meandering drape that is assigned to an object of “still 
life.” 

Such urbanity of thought and technique is nowhere 
visible in the Boston Crucifixion. On the contrary, this 
painter’s personages are parvenus to the refined society 
of Duccio’s world. They are country. cousins, with a 
certain flair for elegant mimicry, but underneath their 
psyche is still relatively unformed, their carriage a bit 
gauche, their emotions by turns wholehearted, simple, 
and direct, or noncommittal and stolid. With primitive 
singleness of mind, the circle of friends encompasses the 
tottering figure of the Virgin. Here we find none of the 
aloof dignity of Duccio’s mourners who keep a guarded 
mien even in the blackest bereavement. There is in the 
sympathetic eagerness of their attentions some of the 
self-conscious grimacing of adolescents in school theatri- 
cals. When they most want to cry, they are tempted to 
laughter; they are full of irrepressible impulses to fondle 
and console, like children who tend to smother a be- 
loved pet with effusive caresses. 

Emotions in another key are sounded in the scene 
with Longinus, but with the same overtones of rhetoric, 


10. M. Meiss (“A New Early Duccio,” ART BULLETIN, 
XXXIII, p. 98) points out the importance of this contact, “culti- 
vated earlier and more persistently in Siena than elsewhere,” 
for the “humanization of sacred legend.” 

11. Ibid., p. 103. 
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selected from a primer of monosyllabic states of feel- 
ing—glad, sad, mad, bad—always disarming, enter- 
taining, but incapable of touching the deeper chords of 
response in the spectator. How to communicate the 
tense fervor of Longinus’ new-born faith? What is 
lacking in the features has been pumped into the pose 
which reminds one of a Shakespearean stance from a 
Victorian repertoire. 

In the series of stricken unbelievers our painter comes 
close to reproducing the epidermis of certain Ducciesque 
types. But behind these attentively copied physiognomies 
are absent the more delicate hues of suspicion, resent- 
ment, fatuity, obsequiousness, etc., into which Duccio 
divides the spectrum of fear. In the Boston painting a 
contagion of panic spreads from one figure to the next, 
transmitted with a different gesture, but with equal 
virulence. For this painter, if he can manage it, each 
emotion must be clear and strong, a call of reveille to 
the spectator. Unfortunately, however, he is not always 
master of his talent, and we are faced with the collapse 
of vitality in the three most prominent heads, Longinus 
and the two soldiers (Fig. 7); compare the impact of a 
peripheral vignette in Duccio’s painting (Fig. 8). 

Edgell mentions “‘a shrewd critic who remarked that 
one could attribute the painting to Duccio on the basis 
alone of the drawing of the feet of St. John, and he was 
right,” he concludes.” Pursuing this critic’s remark, 
one is forced to reverse his decision. One of the first 
intangibles by which we recognize a figure of Duccio 
undoubtedly lies in his allure. We might say today that 
the figures appear “light on their feet,” to suggest that 
poise or flexible coordination of the limbs enjoyed by 
dancers. They seem to be pleasantly aware of their 
contact with the ground, and could rise up on their 
toes without effort—a movement, suggested by the 
tensile grace of the ankles, that would be impossible to 
the ponderous figures of Giotto. The muscular tone of 
a Duccio personage further expresses itself in his relaxed 
and graceful contact with the surrounding figures, in 
spite of stylizations imposed by the maniera bizantina. 
Most typical of all is the charge of vitality that passes 
through the figures via the electric movement of the 
line and the deposits of energy in the creases of shadow 
and towards the contours. By virtue of this suggestion 
of controlled energy (rare in Trecento painting), the 
low relief of the single figure acquires a notably elastic 
relationship to the plane to which it is attached. 

Duccio’s St. John is securely poised, tersely drawn, 
richly draped; the coincidence of formal and expressive 
signs in the sequence of figures around him has the 
precision of a page of music. The control of the surface 
design affects the smallest configurations. See, for in- 
stance, how the folds of the mantles are gathered up to 
point at the intricate meeting of hands; how the in- 
terval introduces a sudden change of hue (the Mag- 
dalene’s flaming cloak) and personality further to 
dramatize the poignancy of the gesture. 

In the Boston Crucifixion, the most characteristic 
features of Duccio’s style are subjected to a process of 


12. G. H. Edgell, of.cét., p. 108. 


attenuation—that is, weakened, generalized, drawn 
out, partly perhaps because they are impossible to 
imitate, but equally, it is true, to conform with a change 
of taste. The elegiac mood of the Crucified corresponds 
to the somewhat vaporous sentiment that envelops the 
more pungent characterizations of Duccio. The form, 
too, has lost most of its sharp edge. The minute planes 
of Duccio’s low relief are swollen to a rounder, more 
tubular volume (although the ingratiating sfumato of 
Christ’s anatomy may have been heightened by a later 
hand) ; the nervous vitality of the contours peters out in 
a sweeter, more slowly moving line that imparts a kind 
of lassitude to the form. The stringy, sensitive limbs 
and long torso take on a quality of brittle grace which 
bespeaks a new and more precious aesthetic. From one 
to two heads taller than Duccio’s, the attenuated figures 
bring to mind the more Gothic canon of Simone Mar- 
tini just at that moment beginning to be felt. This 
change of proportion is otherwise hinted at in the paint- 
ing, by a drastic reduction of horizontal accents, and 
by the sober upward movements of the design that 
coalesce in the emphatic volume of the heads, and are 
then carried by the angels up to the soffit of the arch. 
It is true that Duccio gives greater prominence to the 
area of sky, achieving a literal sense of altitude. But the 
repeated crossbeams and the striated crevices below 
create a broad balance of horizontal and vertical ac- 
cents throughout the painting. 

We become more and more aware of the simplifica~ 
tion of the grouping, the postures, the definition of 
form. With the exception of the faces and gestures, 
those concerns of Duccio that can be dubbed “naturalis- 
tic” have been eschewed by our painter. The figures 
are constructed rather like carved marionettes, with a 
looseness at the joints. See how aptly this fancy applies 
to the weightless, uncertainly suspended stance of the 
three figures at the left. In the young soldier and the 
cowering Jew there is also an element of disarticulation 
that smacks of the mechanical. Compare Duccio’s 
figure: the weight and disarray of the folds accentuates 
the notion of collapse and of a shrinking away from the 
other figures, while in Boston the fan-like arrangement 
of the cloak merely directs the eye to the next tier of 
figures. The simple repeated arcs of the folds lead us 
to another new stylistic factor, namely the informal 
and elementary kind of geometrizing that becomes 
the chief means of simplifying the specific complexities 
of Duccio’s style. Some of the heads are visibly altered 
by this geometrical bent, for instance, the rectangular 
block-like head of the old Jew holding his beard, or the 
oval into which the head of Longinus fits. The forma- 
tion of the bodies includes a hint of stereometry, but it is 
as if the plastic volumes had been ironed out. With the 
same outspoken and diagrammatic search for “effect” 
that one notices in other connections, this screen of 
figures is subdivided into three repeated verticals, and 
then an angular progression that reaches a blunt 
terminus in the seated figure. 

In Duccio’s Crucifixion, the figures are conceived 
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to be seen at close range, like manuscript illumination. 
Only then do the superficially schematic groups reveal 
the rich and various stir of life by which Duccio com- 
pletely rejuvenated an ancient formula of the maniera 
bizantina. The sense of space then becomes a lively 
experience, either as a wedge of depth driven into the 
picture by the figures, or in terms of the remarkable 
illusion of successive planes within the low relief. In 
the hands of the Boston painter, the compact masses 
of Duccio revert to a more archaic and abstract aspect. 
We are no longer able to probe the little hollows behind 
the figures because they are piled up on a single plane. 

Where can we find a stylistic precedent for these 
aspects of Ducciesque composition that are obviously a 
by-product of the master’s thought and yet reflect a 
degree of dry formalism that he himself had already 
outgrown in the scenes of the Passion? It is generally 
assumed that assistants from Duccio’s shop participated 
in the execution, if not the design, of the predellas and 
pinnacles of the altarpiece and that these works may be 
dated several years after the completion of the major 
panels, that is, ca. 1311.** A difference of hand, even 
of style and conception, is discernible in the various 
series, but in all these later works a new attenuated 
figure type prevails. In the predellas depicting Christ’s 
early life** the figures are noticeably thinner and more 
elongated and tend to be more intimately related to 
their environment. The interaction of space and archi- 
tecture is elaborated with more breadth and complexity 
and, as Meiss has pointed out in some detail, the 
reminiscences from sculpture, especially the Pisano 
Pulpit in the Duomo, are more numerous.”° 

It is probable, however, that our painter took his cue 
not from these advanced trends of Duccio’s art but 
from the more éasily assimilated academic canon of the 
six pinnacles showing the Appearances of Christ to the 
Apostles after the Resurrection (on the reverse of the 
scenes of the Last Days of the Virgin).** The polished 
stereotypes from the Ducciesque repertory of which 
these scenes are largely composed could serve as an 
accessible point of departure. They contained a popular 
formula that was authoritative without being inhibiting, 
one that held out an inviting hope of surpassing the 
master. 

The analogies consist of certain general principles of 
style rather than the strict application of them, since 
the connections with the Byzantine style are much 
closer in the pinnacles than in the Boston Crucifixion. 
An enlightening juxtaposition can be made with the 
scene of Christ Appearing Before Closed Doors (Fig. 
10) where the tight network of the groups of over- 
lapping figures presented on a single plane precludes 
autonomy of movement and volume, as in the Boston 
painting. Here, too, our painter may have found a 
model for his tall, tubular figures, and for the salient 


13. E. Carli, Duccio (not paginated). 

14. See C. Brandi, of.cit., p. 102. 

15. M. Meiss, of.cit., p. 102. 

16. C. Brandi, of.cit., pls. 91-96. 

17. Ibid., pl. 95. 

18. Duccio’s Christ in the 4 gony in the Garden (C. Weigelt, 


plasticity that is, however, more consistently cultivated 
in the pinnacle where the volumes are blown out from 
the surface in an even mould, like repoussé. In the 
Christ Before Closed Doors the strict symmetry with 
an emphatic central axis has an archaic, hieratic flavor. 
The figure of Christ is the magnetic center of all these 
compositions; whether there are two groups of Apostles 
or only one, as in Christ Sending Forth the Disciples,™" 
the schematic balance of protagonist and masses is 
equivalent to an effect of doctrinaire symmetry. (Note, 
in passing, the similarity in the repetition of verticals 
across the front plane, the piling up and the abrupt in- 
clination of the heads.) We may surmise that our 
painter was impressed by this venerable shortcut to pic- 
torial unity; underlying his composition is a thinly veiled 
respect for symmetry. But on the whole, his groups 
are vastly more animated, just as his style is mined from 
a more precious vein of imagination. 

Certain morphological similarities are striking. For 
instance, the peculiar stance of St. John, with the long 
cursive contour of the back and the feet close together 
(the figure seems to be on the point of toppling for- 
ward), appears twice in the panel under consideration, 
and nowhere in the scenes of the Passion from Duccio’s 
own hand.** The faces have something of the same 
mask-like impassivity, the constraint of understudies for 
Duccio’s original cast of characters. In the pinnacles, for 
the first time, the head is presented in full view of the 
spectator (Fig. 9); it is tempting to believe that our 
painter was struck by this innovation and thus applied 
it, at the expense of conventional unity, with even 
greater boldness in his own work. 

A bust of the Redeemer flanked by angels appears 
in the gable that crowns the Boston Crucifixion, 
painted, perhaps by another hand because there is a 
slackening of quality; furthermore, the decorative 
border is punched in the gold and of a different design 
from the tile pattern engraved on the background of 
the triptych below. The image of the Redeemer re- 
flects closely the conception of the Savior from the 
Siena pinnacle of Christ Before Closed Doors. Even 
though it may be more than coincidence, the similarity 
suggests nothing conclusive, since both images un- 
doubtedly stem from a common source in the Maesta, 
the busts of Apostles, notably that of Jacob, upper right, 
that Duccio included above the kneeling Saints.*® 

That there are also important differences of style 
between the pinnacles and the Boston Crucifixion does 
not fundamentally weaken our conjecture. On the con- 
trary, the nature of the differences seems to confirm 
our hypothesis that the pinnacles were viewed as a 
starting point, a sort of stylistic terra firma to keep in 
mind if the high seas of invention proved too rough. 
Thus, our painter’s orientation resembles to a certain 
extent the position of an adventurer who sails out to 


Sienese Painting of the Trecento, New York, n.d., pl. 23) must 
be the source for this posture. In the original the leaning for- 
ward is dictated by the Savior’s conversation with the Apostles, 
but it degenerates into a mannerism in the pinnacles. 


19. Ibid., pl. 19. 
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discover an island, his compass unwittingly pointing to 
the mainland. What he wished to leave behind was the 
competent formula reflecting the absolute authority of 
Duccio. Acceptable vulgarization was by no means his 
goal; thus, he shunned the most obvious mannerisms, 
the signs of academic performance embodied in the 
hard opaque surface of the pigment, the rigid linear 
patterning, the monotonous grouping, the tight pre- 
cision of the schemas, and significantly, the manipula- 
tion of the subject in terms of decorative effect, at the 
expense of expressive content. But vis-a-vis Duccio’s 
Crucifixion, the composition of the scenes of Christ’s 
Appearances and that of the Boston painting are closely 
related. Both stand apart from the master, as well as 
from the formal equations of the other copies, as con- 
ceptions primarily in terms of mass and volume. 

Line, appropriately enough the channel through 
which the life’s blood of Duccio’s style flows, con- 
tributes almost nothing to the formal vitality of the 
Boston painting. Neither in terms of contour, nor of 
that surface patterning that in the pinnacles contributes 
an element of innocuous charm, is the linear element 
a comparable concern. A kind of desultory drawing is 
sometimes used to delimit the volumes, to accentuate 
facial features, but in general it gives the impression of 
having been added by a later hand (sometimes crudely 
imposed, as on the cape of the soldier), largely to rein- 
force the faint delineation of the drapery folds.*° The 
outline of a gentle looping harmony in the broad ar- 
rangement of the folds (however understated ), and the 
mantle of repose, so to speak, that is thereby laid on top 
of the stresses and strains of the figures are peculiar to 
the Boston painting. But the stimulus for this quieting 
down and flattening out of the articulate draping of 
Duccio may have been furnished by the example of the 
Crucifixion in Massa Marittima, a work of contempo- 
rary production that we have already had occasion to 
bring up in connection with an iconographical detail. 
Bearing the sanction of Duccio, and yet freshly infused 
with the grace of a new vision, this painting must have 
been widely studied, discussed, admired by the painters. 
The innovations of the Massa Maesta and their relation 
to Duccio have been admirably characterized by L. 
Coletti, and whether or not we accept his conclusions, 
the stylistic climate of the work is clearly a more tem- 
perate one than that of Duccio and the followers we 
are considering. It does not seem entirely out of place 
to call the reader’s attention to this work, and to sug- 
gest, in a very general way, that the painter of the 
Boston Crucifixion may have found in the fluent sim- 
plicity of the drapery a suggestion for his own use, as 
he apparently did in the novel placement of the two 
soldiers next to Longinus. It is irrelevant to bring up 
here the complex hypothesis of Simone Martini’s pres- 
ence in Duccio’s workshop which Coletti so adroitly 


20. The mercurial temper of the gold border used by Duccio 
to chart the flutter of the Virgin’s heart and to extend the 
physical dimension of this important presence here subsides 
into decorative lethargy. 

21. S. K. North, “The Conservation of the King’s Duccio,” 


defends, spurred on by Edgell’s claims to this effect in 
connection with the wings of the Boston triptych, but 
one wonders if it is to this master, or to a reflection of 
his taste in the Massa Crucifixion, that our painter is 
indebted for the lyrical conception of the Savior that 
stands in striking contrast to the theatrics of the scenes 
below. 

For the hint of stereometry, and that subtle insinua- 
tion of angles and arcs into the design which we expe- 
rienced earlier as a symptom of the withdrawal from 
Duccio there is obviously no explicit “source.” These are 
elements that should not be detached and exaggerated 
out of context, but neither should they go entirely un- 
specified. They undoubtedly represent notions that were 
in the air of Sienese painting, taking concrete and in- 
dependent shape during the years from 1315-20, per- 
haps even earlier, at the very apogee of the Ducciesque 
aesthetic. Let us look briefly, for example, at two other 
Crucifixions whose primary acknowledgement is still 
to Duccio but whose decisive moves toward new worlds 
of form serve to clarify further the situation of our own 
painting. 

Because the style of the central panel of the triptych 
(Fig. 12) in the Royal Collection (now St. James’ 
Palace, London)** seems to present generic resem- 
blances to the Boston painting, we may be justified in 
introducing this work into our discussion of Ducciesque 
Crucifixions reflecting the composition from the 
Maesta. Strictly speaking, the Crucifixion (with wings 
of the Enthroned Madonna and Child and the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin) belongs to another iconographical 
category. It represents the “contemplative” version of 
the subject, a meditation on the Redemption in which 
only the figures of the Crucified, the mother of God 
and St. John are portrayed, instead of the “historical” 
version of Duccio which recounts the story of the 
Gospels. 

When first confronted with the Royal triptych’s 
singular tranquillity of expression, Langdon Douglas 
could only explain it by inventing a hypothetical 
“Roman” period of Duccio, a “neglected moment” in 
the early 1300’s when, influenced by his contemporaries 
of the Neo-Roman school, the master’s work “acquired 
something of the calmness and dignity of the antique.” 
“Tf by Duccio,” Van Marle amended, “the work must 
be placed very late, to account for the incontestable dif- 
ferences which exist between this and Duccio’s other 
productions—on the other hand, there are too many 
obvious characteristics of his to signify another artist.”** 
More recently, E. Carli speaks of it as the “most refined 
object to come from Duccio’s shop,” close to the date 
of the Maesta, “an exquisite work on which Duccio 
himself probably collaborated, or at least his major 
helper from the pinnacles.”** Underlying all these re- 
marks is the apprehension of an atmosphere uncharac- 


Burlington Magazine, LV11, 1930, p. 205. 

22. L. Cust, Pictures in the Royal Collection, London, 1911, 
note by L. Douglas, pp. 7-9. 

23. R. Van Marle, of.cit., p. 61. 

24. E. Carli, Duccio. 
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teristic of Duccio’s authentic work. I think it is not rash 
to jump to a conclusion: quite simply, the Royal triptych 
lacks the animating warmth of Duccio’s genius. Its ex- 
pression of cool and static beauty is too homogeneous, 
too normative even, to be confused at close range with 
the eccentric and continuously evolving forms of the 
master. Its refinement is not so much in the quality of 
thought as in the good taste with which conventional 
ideas are presented. And this very taste, being that of a 
devotee and not a creator, is bland and acquiescent, 
rather than pungent and stirring, just as its forms could 
be said to be intelligent, without being significant. 

The beginnings of an un-Ducciesque monumentality 
can be seen in the reserve of the figures, in the way the 
gestures are purged of personal overtones, in the gen- 
eralization of the form, and the stilling of inner move- 
ment. In the Enthroned Madonna and Child, for ex- 
ample, the elongation of the forms breaks up the 
compact spherical conception of Duccio’s Perugia 
Madonna.”* The baby stands and looks into space. In- 
stead of an intimate image of enclosing tenderness, 
mother and child linked by vital curvilinear rhythms 
in the same continuum of consciousness, there is an 
impersonal projection of gentle poise, largely two- 
dimensional. The figures are flattened into separate 
components whose shape-value in the broader harmony 
of the design tends to replace the humanity that for 
Duccio is always the ultimate goal. 

The Crucifixion recalls the Boston painting in the 
shape of the panel, the position and conception of the 
Savior. The strong verticality of the composition, the 
stiffness of posture and the tendency to frontality— 
with little flexibility of attitude or torsion—are not dis- 
similar, and compared with Duccio, there is in both 
works a deficiency of linear verve. But these resem- 
blances are actually fortuitous, if we take into considera- 
tion the ubiquitous symmetry, repose and decorative 
unity of the London triptych. The elegiac mood of the 
Crucifixion is repeated in the wings, regardless of con- 
tent. This uniform mood, or, more precisely, absence 
of mood, suggests a painter to whom a distillation of 
aesthetic elegance was more congenial than communi- 
cation of feeling or the re-creation of a particular 
environment. 

A predilection for geometric abstraction lies behind 
the careful symmetry of the three panels. The elements 
of the design are related to each other by a quiet inter- 
play of horizontals, verticals, diagonals, and curves, 
with emphasis on the vertical lines of the composition. 
The shapes are clean-cut and self-contained; the re- 
verse tendency to mass forms and obscure contour 
prevails in the Boston picture. Still, the design is not 
schematic, as in the pinnacles, but simplified and unified 
by a transparent coordination of lines and shapes, a 
conscious procedure of the painter. ‘The suavity of the 
Royal triptych contrasts with the ingenuous angularity 
of the Boston composition; however, compared with 


25. C. Weigelt, Sienese Painting of the Trecento, pl. 13. 
26. Lord Crawford’s painting has been attributed to Segna 
by Van Marle (0?.cit., p. 140) ; to Ugolino by Coletti (op.cit., 
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the continuous curvilinear flow of Duccio’s composi- 
tion, the London work has a more severe architectonic 
framework, with large angular movements, as in the 
Enthroned Madonna, that Duccio never used. The in- 
tellectual precision with which the forms are conceived 
and situated in the total design becomes especially ap- 
parent in the studied tableau of the Crucifixion. The 
addiction to the triangle as a unit of measure, so to 
speak, borders on mannerism, as does the ceremonious 
contrast of the closed figure of the Virgin, head bent 
forward, hands crossed in a V, with the open St. John, 
head raised, and hands knitted in a genial arc. 

Decorativism is not too strong a term to apply to the 
style of the Royal Triptych. This with the niceties of 
style place it in a different category from the Boston 
painting. An utter precision is observed in the quality of 
line, the modeling, gesture, and contour. Even such 
minor ripples in the flow of contour as appear in the 
Boston Crucifixion are planed away; notice the almost 
rectilinear boundaries of the Virgin’s mantle. Similarly, 
the modeling is purified of accident and the vibrant 
touch of spontaneity that gives Duccio’s forms such a 
“painterly” substance. The flesh parts are system- 
atically brought up to highlight, passing through a 
consistent range of values. Some critics have been mis- 
led by the gold-threading to exaggerate the Byzan- 
tinism of the work and to propose a much too early 
date. This device is merely another decorative stereo- 
type that underscores the formalist tendencies, but 
actually does not alter the personal canon of the painter. 
The heads tend to assume a perfect egg-shape, and are 
subdivided, down to the smallest highlight, into pseudo- 
geometrical shapes, Note, in this connection, the abstract 
pattern of the crown of thorns. At first glance, a 
delicacy and sweetness of mien recalls the expression of 
Duccio’s Perugia and National Gallery Madonnas; 
beyond this, however, the impeccable formalism and 
subdued emotional tenor mark the freezing of the 
master’s currency in the hands of his gifted, but dis- 
passionate pupil. 

In the Royal triptych, one artery of the Ducciesque 
current ends in stasis: its effete and beautiful configura- 
tions seem to exist in and for themselves, and lead to 
nothing more. The Crucifixion (Fig. 11) in Lord 
Crawford’s Collection (Balcarres, Fife) represents the 
more fertile soil in which the germ of the Lorenzetti 
was nourished. We are now in the presence of a mind 
more independent from the start, a personality once 
removed from Duccio, who has assimilated the reforma- 
tions made by the master’s own followers, Segna and 
Ugolino, the Master of Citta di Castello,”* less of an 
innovator than the painter of the Massa Crucifixion, 
but abreast of the mainstream of Sienese painting. 

Various details suggest a date of about 1320, perhaps 
five years later than the Boston, and two to three than 
the London triptych. While the space is still compressed 
and the composition adheres to the surface, there is an 


p. 298) and Berenson (Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Ox- 
ford, 1932, p. 583) ; and to the Master of Citta di Castello by 
Weigelt (Sienese Painting of the Trecento, note 30, p. 71). 
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ingenious loosening up of the groups that gives an 
illusion, if not of depth, of roominess, beyond that we 
have observed in Duccio’s Crucifixion. The figures now 
tend to detach themselves from the group; many are 
turned at an angle to the picture plane. The apparent 
informality with which they are assembled discloses a 
formal plan of surprising wit: it is as though each of the 
groups revolved around an invisible axis; thus, the im- 
plied movement of the heads turned in all directions 
furrows an arena in which the drama unfolds. The 
pointed disturbance of the planimetric system created 
by the bad thief’s cross breaks into smaller thrusts into 
space, made by the sharp angles of the arms trussed up 
behind the transverse beam. Torsion of the body is 
stressed in certain subtleties, beyond the wrenching of 
the joints in Duccio’s thieves. The arms of Duccio’s 
Savior are pinned to the cross in one continuous line; 
in Lord Crawford’s Christ, the shoulder and biceps 
fall towards the spectator, while the forearm and hand 
are turned to the sky. A new kind of pictorial drama 
is created by the disharmony between the three crosses, 
the jarring silhouette of the thieves below the wide 
span of the Savior’s arms. To the nervous constriction 
of his body the ingenuous open palms add a curious 
poignancy, as of grace resolving evil. 

Silhouette and gesture carry a large part of the ex- 
pressive burden. Between the upper and lower sections 
of the painting, there is an unusual differentiation of 
mood, line, pattern, even description of the form. 
Above, the sharply etched, rugged patterns of the three 
victims presage the disturbing rhythms of Germanic 
Gothic, while the billowing contours of the group with 
the Virgin, or of the kneeling man, compose mellifluous 
harmonies of a gentle indigenous inflection, a faint re- 
minder of Simonesque grace. A certain hybridization 
of style persists in other respects. The Sienese love of 
reality reasserts itself in the lively incidents of the narra- 
tive, the demonstrative pantomime, a curiosity about the 
raw materials of the scene. If of uniformly aristocratic 
mien, the male types are individualized with care. A 
few years hence, this “realistic” bias, in the sense of 
accoutrements and description of surface, as opposed 
to the “naturalism” of Duccio that stems from classicism 
and refers more to organic functions of the figure, will 
turn up in French manuscripts,”* a conquest of Italian 
as important to Northern artists in the following 
decades as was the mastery of space. 

At the same time, in some areas the articulation of 
the form is so abstract that it passes imperceptibly into 
the realm of ornamental pattern; see, for instance, the 
figure of the Virgin Mary, the legs of Longinus. Other 


elements of stylization survive from bas-relief; the 


27. The Crucifixion from a Book of Hours, executed prob- 
ably by Jean Pucelle, between 1325-1328, in the De Rothschild 
Coll., Paris, appears to be directly inspired by Lord Crawford’s 
painting. 

28. By 1320 Pietro was already a relatively independent 
master whose transformation of Duccio’s aesthetic had un- 
doubtedly gained a certain following. He had completed his 
altarpiece in the Pieve, Arezzo, and had perhaps been away 
from Siena several years. The large frescoes of the Crucifixion 


steep hillock with its niche for the skull recalls the device 
used by Nicola Pisano in the Siena Pulpit, as do the faint 
of the Virgin, the crouching figure, and the bent arm of 
Longinus that commemorates the restrictions of space 
that ivory cutters and sculptors had to surmount. 

The critic who attempts to pin down to a conclusion 
the stylistic implications of Lord Crawford’s Crucifixion 
finds himself in a quandary. Its style reflects a highly 
sophisticated and eclectic taste, and a polished tech- 
nique; curiously enough, the coexistence of distinct 
formal elements does not disturb the sense of internal 
unity nor rob the expression of personal conviction. In 
perfect condition, the panel preserves for us a fascinat- 
ing proof of the cross-currents within the more power- 
ful movements of Sienese painting. 

A certain plastic moulding of the volumes on a 
potter’s wheel of chiaroscuro—the way in which 
shadow turns the planes and light acts as a glaze— 
brings to mind the Master of Citta di Castello. Weigelt 
was the first to connect the painting with his as yet ill- 
defined art, on the whole more monumentalizing and 
tragic in tone, judging from the few definite works we 
know to be from his hand. Certainly there is none of 
the frontality and aversion to movement suggested by 
this master’s altarpieces. But there are numerous mor- 
phological analogies with the polyptych no. 39 in the 
Siena Academy: add to the mode of defining the form 
outlined above the firm precision of the drawing; the 
striking patterns in which extreme contrasts of value 
and recurrent accents of white play an important role; 
the delicate creasing and fine texture of the drapery; 
the convex palms and long rubbery fingers; the exten- 
sion of the almond-shaped eyes towards the temple; the 
turning outward of the thick waves of the beard. Others 
could be cited. Still, some of these associations must be 
shared with Pietro Lorenzetti.** The noble patriarchal 
heads of rectangular form, straight of feature, resemble 
closely Pietro’s types, of a less Byzantine or plebeian 
cast than many of Duccio’s.” 

Attributes of Pietro’s style are foreseen in embryo; for 
instance, the realistic graining of the wood, the piquant 
variety of costume, particularly the fascination with 
helmets, here a model inspired by Duccio but trans- 
formed into an extravagant haute couture bonnet; an 
almost foppish note is struck by the token shield of 
Longinus. The figure glimpsed under the cross who 
holds a spear in one hand and shields or rubs his eyes 
with the other announces the anecdotal seasoning of the 
great “history” in Assisi. In both of Pietro’s Cruci- 
fixions,®° the foreshortened block of wood supporting 
the feet of Christ reappears, a more precise bit of car- 
pentry than we find in Duccio. The anatomy of Christ 


in S. Francesco, Siena, and the lower church, Assisi, are dated 
respectively 1331 and ca. 1342 by Weigelt. 

29. Compare, for instance, the impressive chiseled physiog- 
nomy of the white-bearded Jew in the background with the 
handsome dignity of St. John the Evangelist from the polyptych 
in Arezzo, or the male heads in the panels from the altarpiece 
for the Carmelites, Academy, Siena (C. Weigelt, Sienese Paint- 
ing of the Trecento, pls. 74, 76). 

30. Ibid., pls. 77 and 83. 
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with its gnarled limbs, swollen belly and skeletal rib 
cage—an image culled, one would imagine, from the 
pathetic dictionary of the Northern artist, like the black 
mop of the thief which also seems to flaunt Italian 
propriety—is purified and ennobled in the Siena fresco 
of 1331. Although the three crosses are juxtaposed 
with greater boldness in the Assisi Crucifixion, the 
motif is outlined in Lord Crawford’s painting. More 
than any other detail, however, the angels’ emblem- 
atic postures of grief seem to crystallize the artistic 
position of this work, midway between Duccio and the 
Lorenzetti. 

In the light of these digressions, the Boston Cruci- 
fixion appears closer than ever to Duccio, Does that 
sound oversubtle and contradictory, to begin by under- 
mining the affinity with the teacher, and then, after 
interminable ands and buts, to end up by affirming what 
one had apparently set about to deny? The circuitous 
route we have followed was the only means of growing 
into an awareness of why precisely our painting is not 
from the hand of Duccio, and still, after all, its formal 
and expressive concerns remain ineluctably attached to 
those of the master. 

As narrations, the two works are allied. But whereas 
Duccio is able to project the story from the mosaic of a 
perfect formal equation, the follower attempts to under- 
line the dramatic function of the narrative in the most 
literal, or naive, way. What attracts the spectator in 
the most immediate sense is given special emphasis. 
First, the colors: the violets, the tomato and cherry reds, 
the blues, light and dark, the green, gold, and brown 
that we recognize so well from Duccio’s palette, are 
more sensuous, and juxtaposed in a more erratic and 
striking way. Hues of high intensity are used as stimu- 
lants, in small doses; on the whole, the value range is 
rather restricted and creates a concentration of volume, 
or the illusion of volume, by simplification. The ratio 
of color in the single figure is between a dominant hue 
and a contrasting accent, rather than, as in Duccio, two 
larger areas of competing value. Right away, violet, 
deep blue, and cherry red single out the supporting 
Mary, the mother of Christ, and the Apostle. 

In the pronounced plastic definition of the heads one 
finds the signature of this master. Compare his painting 
with any from the series and his “‘top-heavy”’ figures 


1. Dead Christ with Angels, illustrated in P. Jamot, G. 
Wildenstein, and M-L. Bataille, Manet, 2 vols., Paris, 1932, 
no. 85, fig. 22. 

2. G. Hamilton, in Manet and His Critics (New Haven, 
1954, p. 66), refers to Christ Scourged in the following terms: 
“The Italianate composition, the somber Spanish coloring, the 
theatrical properties, and the contemporary personages are parts 
which fail to coalesce into a whole convincing either as design 
or expression.” The author also points out (pp. 66-67) that the 
critics of Manet’s time not only found the painting uncon- 
vincing in religious content, lacking idealization and sentiment, 
but shocking in the crudity and summariness of its technique 
and style. 

3. A. Proust, Edouard Manet, Souvenirs, ed. A. Barthélémy, 
Paris, 1913, p. 30. 

4. Both of these aspects—the absence of devotional appeal 
and the masterly technical quality—have been pointed out by 


stand apart. That nothing should interfere with the 
dramatic communication of the personages, he disre- 
garded an almost immutable convention of the Tre- 
cento and omitted the nimbuses of the Virgin and St. 
John. Thus the heads are clustered together with in- 
sistent fervor. Neither line, nor formal geometry, nor 
decorative pattern, none of the amenities of the Sienese 
manner detracts from their intense presence. To the 
contagion of emotion the spectator can only surrender. 
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MANET’S CHRIST SCOURGED AND THE 
PROBLEM OF HIS RELIGIOUS 
PAINTINGS 


ALAIN DE LEIRIS 


In the Manet bibliography down to the present, the 
artist’s religious paintings, which are among his early 
work, have been given relatively little consideration. 
Comments and criticisms about them—centering 
largely on the two paintings of 1864 and 1865: Dead 
Christ with Angels’ and Christ Scourged (Fig. 1)— 
often have derogatory undertones which reflect an 
attitude shared by most of our contemporary historians 
and critics.” Such reservations are explained by qualities 
intrinsic to such a composition as Christ Scourged (Fig. 
1) in which Manet attempts a reconciliation of icono- 
graphic and compositional conventions of the past with 
objective portrayal of contemporaneous facts empiri- 
cally grasped: “Tl n’y a qu’une chose de vraie. Faire du 
premier coup ce qu’on voit.”* The two aims are not 
fully reconciled in the resulting composition. But most 
irksome to past critics was Manet’s aesthetic detach- 
ment, the lack of devotional appeal of the work. These 
are faults which, in the eyes of some modern critics, 
are redeemed by the masterly technique, the purely 
formal qualities of this and similar works, which bear 
the stamp of Manet’s individuality.* Nevertheless, the 
style of the large religious paintings of 1864 and 1865 
has presented a puzzle to historians down to our time. 
Their reliance on past precedent has been stressed, with 
the attendant neglect of their significance as unique 
contributions to Manet’s oeuvre.® In the following 


E. Wind with reference to Dead Christ with Angels, in “Tra- 
ditional Religion and Modern Art,” Art News, Lil, May, 1953, 
pp. 18-22, 60-63. The author sees in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum painting a perfect illustration of Hegel’s thesis regarding 
the inevitable and gradual loss of true religious content in 
religious paintings of the future. Wind defines such painting 
as foreseen by Hegel thus “. . . a religious picture, supremely 
well painted, but which does not force us to our knees.” 

5. M. Florisoone in “Manet inspiré par Venise,” L’amour 
de PArt, Xvill, January, 1937, pp. 26-27, presents a convinc- 
ing study of the iconographic and compositional sources of the 
Dead Christ with Angels, but does not attempt to set the paint- 
ing in the historical perspective of Manet’s total production of 
the 1860's. In a recent and admirable series of studies, Manet: 
Three Studies in Artistic Conception (The New Society of 
Letters, no. 46), Lund, 1954, pp. 69-107, N. G. Sandblad at- 
tempts such a historical review of Manet’s stylistic develop- 
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2. Titian, Christ Crowned with Thorns. Paris, 
Louvre (photo: Archives Photographiques) 


3. S. a Bolswert, ChArist Crowned with Thorns (engraving 
after Van Dyck). Boston, Museum of Fine Arts (photo: Museum) 
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study of Christ Scourged (Fig. 1) I shall touch upon 
both these aspects—the painting’s pictorial sources and 
the originality of its interpretation of the religious 
theme. 

Manet’s more ambitious compositions of the sixties 
are usually based on a number of traditional pictorial 
precedents.® But in spite of this variety in which Ven- 
etian, Spanish, and Japanese currents are prominent, a 
clear pattern or sequence can be detected, the phases of 
which correspond to relatively brief periods of time in a 
rapid stylistic evolution. In the years 1864 and 1865 
Manet seems to turn from Italian Renaissance sources, 
apparent in the Déjeuner sur Pherbe and the Olympia, 
to the starker naturalism of Spanish masters, and to 
come to share and indulge in his contemporaries’ taste 
for Spanish subject matter. In this shift the Venetians 
are not forgotten, but a new vigor and starkness comes 
to Manet’s style along with an objectivity in the inter- 
pretation of subject matter for which Manet found 
precedents in Spanish art,’ and, as I shall bring out with 
reference to Christ Scourged, in northern Baroque art 
as well. 

Titian’s painting in the Louvre, Christ Crowned 
with Thorns (Fig. 2), is often mentioned as a likely 
source for Manet’s composition Christ Scourged. While 
acknowledging this relationship I should like to alter 
and supplement it with the introduction of an engraving 
—Christ Crowned with Thorns (Fig. 3) engraved 
by S. 4 Bolswert after Van Dyck’s painting by this title 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (Fig. 4)—which I 
believe to be an equally potent and prominent element 
in the genesis of Manet’s painting. I shall first turn to 
the literary source of the theme in the Gospels, then to 
pictorial sources—Titian’s painting, and the engraving 
after Van Dyck. Against this background, a study of 
Manet’s painting and of the preparatory compositional 
sketch for it, will bring out the originality of concept 
and form of these works, and will give evidence of 
Manet’s turning away from Venetian sources—a trend 
pointed to above—which occurs, in this case, in the 
course of the painting’s development and execution 
from sketch to the Salon exhibit. 

The description of the scene in the New Testament 
was indubitably consulted by Manet since the differ- 


ment during the short period of six years between 1862 and 
1868. However, the author is exclusively concerned with the 
influence of Japanese woodcuts on Manet’s work of these years 
and therefore omits analysis of the two major religious works 
contributed by Manet to the Salons of 1864 and 1865. These 
paintings are evidence of a predominant influence on Manet’s 
style of works by European masters, showing the relatively 
secondary role which Japanese models play in Manet’s style 
up to 1866. 

6. One instance of this procedure, among a number of such 
examples, is the genesis of Manet’s painting La péche (Jamot, 
op.cit., no. 30; fig. 13) which is perceptively studied by three 
historians: P. Jamot in “Etudes sur Manet,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, ser. 5, Vi, 1927, p. 375 G. Bazin in “Manet et la 
Tradition,” L’amour de PArt, x11, May, 1932, p. 163; and 
N. G. Sandblad, of.cit., pp. 43-44. The last mentioned refer- 
ence is the most complete and final study. It proves Manet’s 
reliance on a painting by Annibale Caracci and on prints after 
two distinct landscape compositions by Rubens for the elabora- 


ences which are apparent between his interpretation 
and those of Titian and Van Dyck, from which he 
borrowed many elements, can be readily explained by 
Manet’s personal knowledge of the text (Matt. 28:27- 
30) quoted here: “Then the soldiers of the governor 
took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered unto 
Him the whole band of soldiers, And they stripped Him, 
and put on Him a scarlet robe. And when they had 
platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon His head, 
and a reed in His right hand and they bowed the knee 
before Him, and mocked Him, saying, Hail, King of 
the Jews! And they spit upon Him, and took the reed 
and smote Him on the head.” Manet has chosen to 
show Christ already crowned, The action of the 
soldiers is reduced to the two symbolic acts of the giving 
of the reed and the placement of the robe, or acts 
indicative of Christ’s kingship and martyrdom. 

The similarities with Titian’s composition in the 
Louvre (Fig. 2) are at once apparent: the pose of 
Christ with his hands tied to the side; the head type 
with heavy beard and upturned glance; the bared legs; 
the type of helmet worn by one of the soldiers; the idea 
of the kneeling soldier. The departures from the Titian 
composition are no less striking. In Titian’s scene the 
brutal, unified action of the soldiers overshadows such 
a symbolic episode as the offering of the reed, The 
emphasis is on the physical exertion of the soldiers and 
the physical pain of Christ, to which drama the 
dynamics of the composition conform. The soldiers are 
pressing down the crown of thorns with long staves, 
smiting Christ’s head, and are turbulently impelled 
toward him. The scene is localized in time by the bust 
of the Roman emperor Tiberius in the background, 
dramatically illuminated, and the heavy stone archi- 
tecture which is probably intended to suggest a Roman 
setting. The action of individual figures differs as well 
in many respects. Titian’s soldiers are five in number. 
No one of them faces the spectator. M. Florisoone ex- 
plains some of these departures of Manet from his pic- 
torial model—Titian’s painting—entirely in terms of 
Manet’s own inventions and original transpositions,” 
and he ascribes other changes such as the reversal of the 
position of the kneeling soldier from the left of Christ 
to his right in Manet’s painting to what he calls “la 


tion of La péche, which the author rightly labels “a paraphrase 
in the historical tradition.” 

7. The most characteristic example of this trend is the 
Incident in the Bull Ring presented in the Salon of 1864 and 
later cut up by Manet into fragments of which two are extant: 
The Bull Fight (Jamot, et al., op.cit., no. 845 fig. 418) and 
the Dead Toreador (ibid., no. 83bis; fig. 321), in the Frick 
Collection, New York, and in the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, respectively. The composition Dead Christ with Angels 
(ibid., no. 85; fig. 22) illustrates this same trend. It has been 
related to Italian models by Florisoone, of.cit., but I should 
like to suggest another likely source for this painting in Spanish 
art, namely the Dead Christ with Angels by Ribalta in the 
Prado museum. This painting was known in France at this 
time through wood engraving and lithograph reproductions, 
It would appear that in this instance Venetian and Spanish 
formative elements contributed to the genesis of Manet’s 
painting. 

8. Florisoone, Manet, Monaco, 1947, p. Xvi. 
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régle d’inversement,” a stylistic idiosyncrasy which he 
attributes to Manet.’ Many of the differences between 
Manet’s and Titian’s compositions which Florisoone 
points out, and the reversal of the kneeling figure, can 
be ascribed to a very obvious and practical consideration 
rather than to any psychological propensity of Manet 
to inverse the composition borrowed from pictorial 
models. I suggest that Manet drew inspiration from 
Van Dyck’s Christ Crowned with Thorns (Fig. 4), 
and that his intermediary model was the engraving of 
this work by S. 4 Bolswert (Fig. 3), in which the 
composition is reversed—an engraving which would 
have been readily available to Manet.*° 

Van Dyck is seldom named in connection with 
Manet’s art, and indeed no other work by Manet calls 
to mind paintings by the Flemish artist so directly.” 
Bolswert’s print after Van Dyck (Fig. 3) shows the 
kneeling figure on the right of Christ as in Manet. ‘The 
soldier’s action and pose are very similar in the print 
and in Manet’s painting. Other specific elements bor- 
rowed by Manet from this source are the undraped 
torso of Christ, framed by the two hands of one of 
his tormentors (pulling Christ’s hair in the print; plac- 
ing the robe on Christ’s body in Manet’s painting) ; the 
introduction of a soldier bearing a lance in the back- 
ground—a figure which Manet combines with the 
helmeted figure next to it which appears in the print. 
A similar simplification and reduction occurs with the 
two figures to the left of Christ in the print. Manet 
borrows the position of the hands of the one—they are 
placed on either side of Christ’s head—the fur garment 
of the other, and combines these as the attributes of a 
single soldier who is placed so as to face the observer 
and who wears on his head the headband which in the 
print is the attribute of the kneeling figure. Van Dyck’s 
and Manet’s versions of the theme have as their source 
of inspiration Titian paintings,” but it becomes evident 
that Manet borrowed from both Titian and Van Dyck, 
and that the character and mood of his transposition 
of the theme is closer to that of Van Dyck’s version 
than to that of Titian’s. Manet goes even further than 
Van Dyck in quieting the composition and the resultant 


g. Such a rule is invoked by another historian, G. Bazin, 
0p.cit., p. 163, with reference to the painting La péche by 
Manet. His explanation of the phenomenon of reversal has 
been convincingly challenged by Sandblad, of.cit., p. 43, who 
traces it to Manet’s use of the print in which the elements 
borrowed from an original painting had already been repro- 
duced in reverse. 

10. J. Guiffrey in his major monograph, Van Dyck: sa vie 
et son oeuvre, Paris, 1882, p. 32, speaks of Van Dyck’s com- 
position in these terms: “. . . la composition du musée de 
Berlin, rendue célébre par l’admirable estampe de Bolswert 
[Andersen 9] ... ,” confirming, in Manet’s own time, the 
reputation of Bolswert’s engraving. 

11. Sandblad (0.cit., p. 83), commenting on the portrait 
of Madame Brunet, of 1862 (Jamot, ef al., op.cit., no. 39; fig. 
150), sees in its composition, aristocratic tone, and in the 
placement of the glove, echoes of the portraiture of Van Dyck. 
Such a source for Manet’s portrait seems to me to be strongly 
overshadowed by the precedent of Velasquez’ portraiture, and 
in particular of the PAilip IV—a copy, in the Louvre, painted 
by Mazo after Velasquez—from which Manet made a drawing 
and an etching. 


expression of physical and emotional participation. Van 
Dyck, in true Baroque manner, attains a balance be- 
tween the dynamic and static components of the image. 
Manet chooses a relatively passive moment of Christ’s 
martyrdom, when Christ is already crowned. The in- 
vectives received and torment experienced by Christ 
are implied rather than explicitly interpreted. The 
components such as the reed presented to Christ, the 
mantle, the rope on the ground are symbols rather than 
true instruments of the Passion. ‘The background, being 
neutralized, does not place the scene in time. Light can 
be said to stop at the figures, as on actors on a stage. 
Finally, in contrast with Titian’s angularity and with 
Van Dyck’s circular compositional lines, Manet’s struc- 
ture is strikingly rectangular. 

To the work by Titian and Van Dyck studied above 
as pictorial sources for Manet’s Christ Scourged, one 
must add another, more elusive, but no less potent 
source—Spanish painting. Commentators on Christ 
Scourged have detected Spanish characteristics in its 
form and content, but in each of these references no 
specific Spanish painting is named, and such remarks 
usually refer to general affinities of style, intuitively 
felt to exist between this work by Manet and paintings 
of the Spanish school.** Christ Scourged gives evidence 
of this affinity, which modifies Manet’s interpretation 
of Italian renaissance and Flemish models in the fol- 
lowing way. The painting is impressed with a starker 
naturalism; the types represented are interpreted with 
familiar truth and given very real presence as individual 
actors at the expense of unity of action and dramatic 
composition. In these respects, such a painting by 
Velasquez as his early Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 5), 
presents similarities with Christ Scourged (Fig. 1). 
The figures are few; the scene is static; the figures are 
individually and faithfully characterized as common 
types of humanity, without the caricatural element 
found in the Van Dyck, nor the violent inner impulses 
which stress the physical action of Titian’s soldiers; and 
the kneeling figure in Velasquez’ painting has much in 
common with Manet’s kneeling soldier in Christ 
Scourged.** Manet’s visit to Spain was soon to reveal 


12. Drawings after Titian’s representations of Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows are numerous in Van Dyck’s Italian Sketch- 
book: See Anton Van Dyck, Italienisches Skizzenbuch, Vienna, 
Schroll, 1941. 

13. G. Bazin (0.cit., p. 155) finds the composition Spanish 
in inspiration; G. Hamilton, of.cét., p. 66, mentions the paint- 
ing’s “somber Spanish coloring”; G. Jedlicka (Manet, Zurich, 
1941, pp. 86-87) alone supports his reference to Spanish prece- 
dents by pointing to specific similarities of style between Christ 
Scourged (Fig. 1) and Spanish sources, and Velasquez’ works 
in particular. The author does not mention any particular 
painting by Velasquez, but his belief in a general stylistic 
affinity is strongly stated in his conclusion (p. 87). Jedlicka 
finds the approach to the religious theme similar to Velasquez’ 
in spirit and artistic resolution. The painting’s cool, immaculate 
finish which excludes emotional overtones; the masculine types; 
the solid, material realism which lends itself to technical 
virtuosity; the secondary figures appearing as supernumeraries, 
not actively participating in the action; the character of the 
drawing and of the color. 

14. With reference to the two painters’ interpretation of 
their studio models, “piecemeal realism”—a term applied by 
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to him the Velasquez of the portrait of Pablilos de 
Valladolid in which he was to discover a vitalizing 
element lacking still in Christ Scourged—the sugges- 
tion of atmospheric space bathing both figures and 
background and unifying them. 

A clue to the transformations which Manet’s paint- 
ing underwent in the course of execution is given by the 
juxtaposition of a preparatory sketch with the painting 
(Figs. 1 and 6). The drawing shows greater depend- 
ence upon Titian’s Louvre composition (Fig. 2). This 
would indicate that the work of the Venetian master 
was taken as a point of departure by Manet for his own 
painting. The Titianesque elements of the drawing are 
the pose and action of the figure of Christ and the 
dramatic distribution of light which plays an active role 
in creating a psychological milieu for the action. How- 
ever, the sketch already shows borrowings from Van 
Dyck’s composition. Such is the source of the two 
figures framing Christ, and of the choice of the action 
of the soldier whose arms encircle Christ’s shoulders. 
The action of pulling the hair, which this soldier per- 
forms in Van Dyck’s painting is transposed by Manet 
into the action of placing the robe over Christ’s shoul- 
ders; thus, characteristically, the emphasis is shifted 
already from the physical to the symbolic. It should be 
noted that, in contrast to the final painting by Manet 
which reverses the placement of the two soldiers (Fig. 
1), and in this way conforms to a similar reversal in 
the Bolswert print (Fig. 3), these two figures in the 
drawing (Fig. 6) are placed as they appear in Van 
Dyck’s painting (Fig. 4), with the kneeling figure to 
the left of Christ. It might be assumed from such 
evidence that Manet had access to, and was making 
use at this time of a reproduction of Van Dyck’s paint- 
ing other than the Bolswert print, and one which did 
retain the original placement of the figures. An alterna- 
tive explanation, and one which I would subscribe to, 
is that Manet, in this first search for composition, the 
drawing, wished to retain the major diagonal orienta- 
tion—from lower right to upper left—which is found 
in the Titian painting and which seems to be impelled 
by the pose of Christ himself, whose torso and tilt of 
the head underline this directional thrust. Since Manet 
had relied on the Titian composition (Fig. 2), rather 
than on the Van Dyck version (Fig. 4) for his inter- 
pretation of the figure of Christ, this placement of the 
soldiers would have strongly suggested itself to him at 
first. But, whereas in the Titian, the group and its 
diagonal emphasis is balanced by the introduction of an 
additional figure in the upper right triangle of the 
composition and by the crossing diagonal of the stave 


R. A. M. Stevenson (Velasquez, London, 1906, p. 19) to 
Velasquez’ paintings done before the latter’s Italian journey— 
could be applied aptly to Manet’s approach in Christ Scourged. 

15. In most cases, while Manet made extensive use of draw- 
ing notes of details in his compositions, the arrangement of 
the large composite versions in oils was worked out directly 
in large scale and in its final medium and form. Each painting 
would undergo a number of erasures and new starts until the 
artist could feel satisfied at last with one particular stage of its 
progress. This procedure would explain in the present case the 
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it wields, no such figure is introduced by Manet (Fig. 
6), who tentatively substitutes for it the columns of the 
background and the dark accent of the foreground 
shadow, which fill an otherwise inactive void. I 
believe that Manet found then in the Bolswert 
print a solution to this compositional problem. It en- 
abled him to retain in its general outline the pose of 
Christ found in the Titian, with legs bared and arms 
tied to the side, and to adapt to it Van Dyck’s way of 
giving emphasis to the kneeling figure offering the 
reed, This figure is now facing Christ, and bound with 
him as a focal group by the occult circular line formed 
by the extension of their curved contours. Thus, while 
the drawing retains some of the contrapposto dynamics 
of the Titian version in the contrasted directions and 
opposed twists of the figures, Manet’s painting, in con- 
formity with the tendency which I have pointed out 
in other aspects of the painting, substitutes a more 
passive, static arrangement, the intermediary step for 
which is the Bolswert print. The drawing introduces 
another element which very probably has its source in 
the Bolswert print: that is the use of the arch and 
columns as a background which gives to the drawing 
a historical, traditional reference that is characteristi- 
cally omitted in the painting, where it would have 
contradicted the studio naturalism of the tableau. 

As a preparatory drawing for a painting, the sketch 
of Christ Scourged (Fig. 6) is a rare instance of an 
attempt by Manet to adjust formally by trial and error 
the various components of a scene involving a number 
of figures.*® It betrays the fact that the total form of 
the image was not fully visualized at this stage, the 
drawing stage. During the second stage, the cool and 
deliberate construction of the painting, the dramatic 
scene, Venetian in origin, was superseded by an ob- 
jective studio study which did rely to an increasing 
extent on Flemish and Spanish pictorial precedents. 
This shift of sources implied a basic need; Manet was 
answering the call of his own time and of his own 
temperament—a call for objectivity, and a personal, 
exclusive need to rely on responses to direct visual ex- 
periences of the individual model or object in nature 
—what René Huyghe has so aptly called Manet’s 
“conceptions successives, individuelles, et non pas si- 
multanées des choses.”*® To this call and to this need 
Manet’s painting fully conforms and thus, freeing 
itself from its models, Venetian and Flemish, becomes 
an original contribution of French nineteenth century 
naturalism to the already rich iconography of the theme 
Christ Scourged. 
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gap which separates the drawing from the final version in 
oils—a gap which no extant intermediary compositional 
sketches fill. For a more thorough study of compositional 
drawings by Manet, and of their role in Manet’s oeuvre, see: 
A. de Leiris, “The Drawings of Edouard Manet; A Factual 
and Stylistic Evaluation” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Fine Arts, Harvard University, 1957), pp. 
88-103. 

16. R. Huyghe, “Manet Peintre,” L’amour de PArt, xii, 
May, 1932, 179. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


H. w. JANSON, The Sculpture of Donatello, Princeton 
University Press, 1957, 1, 472 pls.; 0, pp. 266; pls. 
473-512. $40.00. 


A major work on Donatello is a great event. To do 
it and its subject justice would require even more than 
the generous space here allowed, and many illustrations 
for comparison. But I have tried to give what seem to 
me the author’s more significant discoveries, surmises, 
and conclusions—not without yielding to the temptation 
to insert some of my own. For in spite of the vast 
bibliography, there remain many Donatello problems 
as alluring as they are inexhaustible. 

The original impetus for these volumes was a rich 
legacy of photographs of Donatello’s sculptures in 
Florence and Siena taken under the supervision of the 
late Dr. Jené Lanyi. More than half of the 660 re- 
productions were made from this hoard. The rest are 
from photographs taken under the author’s super- 
vision, especially of the Paduan monuments, and from 
many previously taken. Combined they give “by far the 
most exhaustive record of an individual sculptor’s work 
ever made available in published form.” 

The text is also admirably thorough and conveniently 
ordered. Finding the notes left by Lanyi “far too frag- 
mentary and tentative for publication,” the author chose 
the systematic framework of the catalogue raisonné, 
even though he anticipated that “some of the entries 
were likely to grow to the length of ‘chapters.’ ” Thus 
for each work or unified group of sculptures there is a 
translated digest of documents, if any, followed by 
translations of literary sources before 1600; then a dis- 
cussion of the work and its history, with expositions of 
the author’s original research and his close physical 
examination of the sculpture and of the findings and 
speculations of many other scholars, whether or not 
approved. The dangerous fields of iconographical and 
stylistic derivation and influence are reconnoitered with 
much caution; aesthetic comments are usually apt and 
brief; and there is almost no attempt to fit Donatello 
and his creations into any Procrustean bed of theory. 
For the author’s avowed and timely purpose “was 


1. The document in question is no. 366, Giovanni Poggi, 
Il Duomo di Firenze, etc., Berlin, 1909. In it are two entries 
of payment to Donatello under February 17, 1408, for the 
completion of a figura for this portal, no longer mentioning 
the profetas of doc. no. 362 under November 23, 1406. The 
first entry gives its height as one and one third braccia, and 
the second, presumably after more or less rectification, as one 
and a half, although the author, without explanation, gives 
the first measurement for both entries. The recent measuring of 
the figure to the right doubtless included the pedestal. Whether 
or not this was true of the approximations of a scribe whose 
chief duty was to record deliberations and disbursements, one 
can hardly know. And the braccio in the usual writings of the 
time was an elastic measurement. At all events, only the figure 
to the left is here proposed as a work of Donatello; and that, 
to judge from the horizontal molding behind both figures, is 
somewhat shorter than the other. Valentiner’s proposal that it 
was originally the angel of an Annunciation seems to me one 


to lay the foundation for future research by means of a 
thorough critical apparatus designed to establish as 
firmly as possible the original ‘text’? of Donatello’s 
oeuvre.” Since the number of sculptures at one time 
or another ascribed to Donatello is overwhelming, only 
those of general acceptance or recent controversy are 
considered. A complete agreement of scholars and style- 
critics on any canonical list of attributions would, of 
course, be vain to expect and perhaps undesirable. But 
a work so comprehensive should, along with its other 
services, make the area of disagreement smaller, even 
for those who cannot concur with some of the author’s 
inclusions and rejections. 


The first work considered is the marble David of the 
Bargello; and one must turn to Rejected Attributions 
for an account of the boy “Prophets” on the Porta della 
Mandorla. From documentary evidence, one or the 
other of these statues is usually assigned to Donatello as 
his earliest known work. Professor Janson’s chief rea- 
son for rejecting both of them is the fact that when the 
figure to the right was recently measured it was dis- 
covered to be about two-thirds of a braccio taller than 
his interpretation allows. Moreover the figure to the left 
bears no prophetic scroll.* If such objections are incon- 
clusive, they may well be overridden by a close com- 
parison of the sculpturing of the head and features of 
this figure with those of the marble David soon to fol- 
low.” As would be expected, certain crudities are elimi- 
nated in the head of his David, which has also not suf- 
fered from over half a millennium of weathering; and 
the whole figure begins to take on new life—a quality 
probably enhanced by the recorded reworking before its 
transfer to the Signorial Palace seven years later, when 
Donatello was at the first height of his powers. That 
the drapery of the small statue of the portal should be 
“Ghibertesque,” as the author notes, “with the peculiar 
‘sagging’ elegance” seen in the reliefs of the North 
Door of the Baptistry, is by no means to be wondered 
at, since the sculptor’s earlier employment was as an 
aide on this door. And at the turn of the century, al- 
though a tradition in stone sculpture persisted in the 


of those speculations serving only to confuse. Perhaps a rudi- 
mentary show of expressiveness, so characteristic of the sculp- 
tor, first suggested this metamorphosis, which winged its way 
beyond control. 

2. This resemblance was first presented by Planiscig, “I 
profetti sulla Porta della Mandorla del Duomo fiorentino,” 
Rivista d’Arte, XX1V, 1942. Here he also notes certain affinities 
between the figure to the right and the now generally accepted 
Nanni di Banco Isaiah. The fact that Nanni and his father 
were working on the portal about this time (Poggi, 0f.cit., 
doc. 364) adds some weight to an attribution that, if ac- 
cepted, would seem to mark the first of three successive projects 
for the sculptural decoration of the Duomo in which Donatello 
and Nanni cooperated. The author believes this figure to have 
been done a decade later, when Nanni was occupied with the 
Assumption relief. But, surely, both its head and drapery are 
far less developed than anything to be found in this 4 sswmption, 
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cathedral workshop, there were no outstanding Flor- 
entine practitioners of this art, and traditional iconog- 
raphy was on the wane. Perhaps this had its advantages 
for a young man of Donatello’s assimilative, innovating, 
and transfiguring genius. Dominated by no one and by 
few rigid precepts, he was comparatively free to choose 
and make his own whatever in available works of art 
and in nature—especially the nature of man—appealed 
to his strongly spirited and integrating vision. As the au- 
thor implies, no one could have prognosticated a rapid 
rise to dominance from such a feeble beginning. But the 
stride from the portal figure to the early David is no 
greater than successive ones through the St. John the 
Evangelist and the St. Mark to the St. George. 

With the marble David of the Bargello, and its 
vicissitudes, we are on a firm historical basis; and the 
author gives it original and cogent study. It and Nanni’s 
Isaiah were intended to stand above the northern 
tribune of the Duomo, to decorate and probably to help 
weight down two of its angles. Judged ineffectual for 
the purpose, they were kept in the Cathedral workshop 
until the /saiah was relegated to the old facade and the 
David, about seven years after its original completion, 
was demanded from the operai by the Signoria and 
placed, after an interval of reworking, in what came to 
be known as the Hall of the Clock, or of the Lilies, in 
the Palazzo Vecchio. The author’s chief concern is the 
nature and extent of the work done during this interval. 
His convincing argument, in brief, is that the prophetic 
scroll—its faint outline still visible on the drapery be- 
neath the right hand—was removed, and a small drill 
hole made between two fingers of this hand for anchor- 
ing the band of the sling. Before the reworking, he 
believes, the band extended from the left hand down 
the drapery in relief; and with its removal much drap- 
ery was cut away to reveal most of a well-carved left 
leg. Thus the stance was made more explicit and more 
in keeping with that of the St. George, on which Dona- 
tello was engaged about this time, and the statue be- 
came less hieratic and more heroic—if such words may 
be applied to this still somewhat Ghibertian embodiment 
of youthful grace. In the Palace it was set on a console- 
supported pedestal inlaid with mosaic, against a wall 
painted with lilies on a field of azure; and the statue 
itself was adorned with gold. 

In dating the Santa Croce crucifix around 1412, 
Professor Janson places it slightly earlier than most 
scholars. Since no such naturalism is evident in the Sz. 
John the Evangelist or the St. Mark, one may be in- 
clined to date it after these, but before the time when 
Donatello abandoned Ghiberti’s work as a stepping- 
stone toward his transformations. Comparisons with the 
Christ in the Crucifixion panel in the North Door of 
the Baptistry show probable derivations. But, as the 
author notes, “Donatello has superimposed a down-to- 
earth physical reality on the grace and lyricism of his 
model. . . . Had Ghiberti been asked his opinion of the 
Santa Croce crucifix, he—and he alone !—would have 
been justified in calling it a ‘peasant.’ ” 


3. Poggi, of.cit., doc. 205. 


With the St. John the Evangelist, one of the four 
originally on the old facade of the Duomo in niches 
flanking the main portal, and with the St. Mark on Or 
San Michele, Donatello began to show his power. Of 
the St. John the author writes: ““The lapse of seven 
years [1408-1415] between the dates of commission 
and completion, at a time of crucial significance for the 
growth of Donatello’s individual style and the genesis 
of Florentine Early Renaissance art as a whole, makes 
it important to place the actual execution of the statue 
as precisely as possible within the time span bracketed 
by the documents.” But when asking from them any 
such certainties of execution, one gets a dusty answer. 
For, among other difficulties, a considerable lapse of 
time between work done and payment for it is often 
probable. Such intervals fit well with the author’s desire 
to have the Sz. John finished in all essentials as early as 
1411, even though three records of payment ostensibly 
for it, amounting to 115 florins, occur in 1415! Such 
lapses seem beyond all probability. Yet the author 
rightly sees in the St. Mark a more advanced and su- 
perior work, and with sufficient evidence believes it to 
have been completed by 1413. Could it be that early 
during these seven years of rapid development, the 
sculptor’s concept for the St. John was so firmly estab- 
lished in his mind, and the general design for it in the 
marble, that the finished product fell short of even his 
1413 attainments? Or is there another explanation? 
The eyes of the St. John, as the author has significantly 
discovered, must originally have been blank, and the 
present pupils gashed in perhaps by “a misguided 
Michelangelo-enthusiast of the later sixteenth century.” 
In the corrected reproduction the gaze no longer fulmi- 
nates with the famous terribilita, but becomes passive. 

As another explanation for the 1415 records, which 
would place the finishing of this Evangelist two years 
after that of the St. Mark, I should like to interpose 
some observations on Nanni di Banco’s St. Luke the 
Evangelist. For almost a century (1790-1884) this 
figure was mistaken for Donatello’s St. John, and not, 
I think, without some insight. This must, of course, 
have been the marble that Nanni worked on—the last 
recorded payment for his labors on it occurring early 
in 1413.° The somewhat conoidal cranium and the 
schematizations of locks and beard are peculiarities 
found among the Quattro Coronati and the St. Eligius 
on Or San Michele, with the head and features of St. 
Eligius offering the best comparison. But, like the stolid 
masks of the two central Coronati and of the notably 
uninspired Sz. Philip, it barely emerges into humanity, 
and the head and neck are set rigidly on lifeless shoul- 
ders. Whereas, in the St. Luke, the tilt of head and 
neck, with the slight comtrapposto to the shoulders, and 
the disposition of the left arm and hand holding the 
evangel, all offer clear analogies with the St. Mark. 
The right arm of the St. Luke is swept outward to 
assume a natural pose of authority; and there is much 
the same suggestion of “movement” within the marble 
that has so often been noted in the St. Mark and the 
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St. George. The St. Luke is the only Duomo Evangelist 
to have well-carved irises and pupils; and he seems to 
gaze down at the spectator with a look of debonair 
benevolence. Such art is totally foreign to Nanni’s labors 
on Or San Michele. Surely no one but Donatello, 
especially at this date, could have added what was 
necessary to give it such characteristic vitality. And 
since these additions are more than superficial, Nanni 
must have worked to some extent under his far abler 
associate’s guidance from the start. Moreover, no mat- 
ter how one may distribute the florins in the documents 
referring to the St. John Evangelist, Donatello received 
considerably more than Nanni. So it seems most prob- 
able that part of those payments of 1415 were for work 
on Nanni’s figure. 

The St. Mark, as Professor Janson notes, is the 
“earliest unequivocal instance of a Renaissance figure.” 
Not only does the upper part of the statue, with the 
left shoulder slightly higher and thrust forward, and 
the head counterposed to it, breathe new life, but the 
stance and ponderation of the figure, for all its heavy 
drapery, echo the ancient Greek. In this most traditional 
of standing classic poses, the straightened leg and hip 
bearing most of the weight are thrust up higher than 
the other limb, allowing it to bend at the knee; while 
the shoulder on the weight-bearing side is slightly de- 
pressed in its relation to the other shoulder—thus en- 
hancing the illusion of physical elasticity in composure 
and of potential motion. This posture with variations 
was, of course, endlessly repeated in Hellenic and 
Graeco-Roman art, but heretofore, in Italian art, is 
found only in a few small adaptations from ancient 
sarcophagi or other reliefs. Close prototypes for the 
head of St. Mark, with its original and pleasing (though 
still schematized) authority, have been baffling. But 
here again interesting comparisons may be drawn from 
the most obvious sourcee—the North Doors of the 
Baptistry, with the small head of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist on this door offering perhaps the best analogy. 
Such comparisons have usually been overlooked or in- 
sufficiently considered, since most of Ghiberti’s work is 
charmingly stylized and perfected on a small scale, and 
the aesthetic dispositions of the two sculptors (and 
often of their respective admirers) seem to oppose each 
other. What happened when Ghiberti attempted fig- 
ures on a large scale is obvious in his bronzes on Or San 
Michele, which, for all their flowing elegance and 
technical excellence, retain the character of figurines, 
even though the St. Matthew (somewhat influenced 
by the St. Mark) is an improvement in this respect over 
the St. John. But it would have been strange indeed if 
Donatello during these early years had not haunted 
Ghiberti’s prolific bottega. 

The next work considered by the author is the un- 
finished David now in Washington. He places at least 
its first stage early, to explain a document of 1412, 
which records initial payment for a David otherwise 
unidentifiable. But since a much later dating under dif- 
ferent circumstances seems to me far more probable, 
the case will be argued below. 

The St. George and the relief on the base block 


must undoubtedly be considered the early masterwork 
in which the sculptor’s characteristic potentialities are 
most freely revealed. Renaissance sources speak of the 
prontezza, or alertness, and of the vivacitd of this 
statue, “which appears always to be in motion,” and 
Vasari even calls it “fieramente terribile,” which it 
is not. Though one may readily think of earlier works 
of Italian art in which the attitude and expression of 
the figures are strongly indicative of mental and emo- 
tional states, this quality had not been realized with such 
physical veracity. And the alertness and vivacita are 
finely tempered with control. Small drill holes about 
the head and on the left thigh and the cavity sur- 
rounded by the thumb and index finger of the right 
hand show that the statue was originally equipped with 
a veritable helmet, scabbard, and weapon, perhaps imi- 
tated in the relief below. “Certainly their absence today 
is not felt as a loss,” as the author puts it. He finds 
derivations for the marble armor on certain soldiers 
of the North Door of the Baptistry. A comparison with 
the soldier to the far left of the Christ before Pilate 
panel is of special interest, not only for its armor, which 
is more elaborate, but also for the head, which resembles 
that of the St. George without its expressiveness. A 
closer approximation to the attire of the St. George 
is found in the St. Michael of Orcagna’s altarpiece in 
Santa Maria Novella. And it is hardly necessary to seek 
for influences, as some have, in esoteric objects far 
afield. 

The St. George Slaying the Dragon on the base 
block is the earliest known example of Donatello’s 
work in relief. “And it has all the freshness, the tenta- 
tive, exploratory character of a first venture into terra 
incognita’; while the landscape background, with its 
illusion of great depth, is the first instance of that ex- 
tremely low and “atmospheric” relief he apparently 
invented—not without rudimentary suggestions from 
Ghiberti. The headlong drive of horse and rider, 
abruptly suspended by the shock, is excellently realized; 
and the Princess seems adapted from some Hellenic 
frieze of maenads. The author is doubtless right in 
thinking vain the various attempts to impose on the 
scene as a whole any mathematical scheme of per- 
spective. 


With the Prophets of the Campanile, I gladly yield 
to most of the author’s analyses of the records found in 
Poggi. Having lost my way once long ago in this dark 
wood of documents, I shall not again attempt to thread 
its equivocal labyrinth. But, after all, it is now gen- 
erally agreed that the so-called Beardless Prophet and 
Bearded Prophet, until recently on the eastern face of 
the Campanile, were sculptured between the years 
1416 and 1420; and the Sacrifice of Isaac (the only 
one of this group of works certainly identifiable from 
the documents, since it is amusingly referred to as a 
prophet with a nude boy at his feet) was completed by 
1421 in collaboration with Nanni di Bartolo, nick- 
named Rosso. It may also be generally agreed that the 
Duomo records on Donatello’s work of 1423-1436 
refer, at least in great part, to the Zuccone and “Jere- 
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miah,” so-called from its scroll-inscription, which the 
author convincingly thinks a later addition. Soon after 
one of these statues was finished, the other was appar- 
ently well on its way and then abandoned, numerous 
other works intervening before its completion and add- 
ing significance to the problem of priority in the execu- 
tion of these two great works. Probably the author, 
Kauffmann, Middeldorf, and others are right in placing 
the “Jeremiah” later; yet the author admits the Zuc- 
cone to be greater. And who has not felt the power 
of its haunting and enigmatic characterization? If we 
omit the Bearded Prophet, whose head derives from the 
St. Mark and is comparatively impersonal, it may be 
allowable to recognize three strongly contrasted types 
of the religious of that day. Thus the Beardless Prophet 
could be a weary but stift-necked prelate, the Zuccone 
an ascetic visionary, and the “Jeremiah,” with his 
furious vitality, a power-hungry evangelical rabble- 
rouser. But this is to omit the complex individuality 
deeply sculptured into each of them. And in his wide 
range and power of creating extraordinary yet typical 
individuals, let it be flatly said, Donatello has not only 
no forerunner in Italian art, but no peer among known 
sculptors. And a never-to-be-solved problem arises, be- 
ginning with the St. George and ending with some of 
his latest works: to what extent did his integrating 
imagination rely on living models or on former por- 
traiture? Certainly there is small evidence of natural- 
istic copying in these deeply incisive heads; and super- 
ficial derivations from Roman work, though tempting, 
are, as the author points out, impossible to prove with- 
out knowing more of what was available at the time. 

The two remaining statues of this group in which 
considerable work by the master’s hand has usually 
been recognized—the “St. John the Baptist” and the 
“Poggio Bracciolini”—are attributed by the author to 
Nanni di Bartolo called Rosso. The problem of docu- 
ments referring to these figures is especially confused 
and will not be relabored here. With regard to the 
“Baptist,” so-called from what the author again be- 
lieves to be a later scroll-inscription, the main objection 
to this attribution is that Rosso’s only signed work is 
the roughly contemporary and completely nondescript 
Obadiah. For this “Baptist” seems to me by no means 
lacking in Donatello’s peculiar vitality—especially the 
head, done in a separate piece. True, there is the proba- 
bility of much collaborative work on it. And since 
Rosso’s assistance on the Sacrifice of Abraham is re- 
corded, he may well have worked with Donatello on 
this statue and also on the earlier Prophets, somewhat 
to the detriment of all of them, if they are to be com- 
pared with the St. George. The fact, as Lanyi was the 
first to point out, that the DONATELLO label below the 
“Baptist” is quite unlike the “signatures” be!ow the 
Zuccone and “Jeremiah,” and was probably added 
when the statues were moved from the north to the 
west side of the Campanile in 1464, is certainly no 
disproof of the master’s dominant part in its execution. 
Perhaps some analogy with his “vitalization” of Nanni 
di Banco’s St. Luke, as proposed above, may be 
assumed. 


The head, also in a separate piece, of the “Poggio 
Bracciolins” is another problem. Certainly no one now 
would accuse Donatello of taking any part in the rest 
of the figure. Professor Janson thinks of this head as 
“a sort of caricature” of the Beardless Prophet, with 
which Rosso would have been well acquainted from 
collaborative experience. And close inspection reveals 
certain inferiorities. But at a proper distance these 
two heads make contrasting impressions. There is no 
suggestion of the stern prelate in the “Poggio,” but an 
expression which probably gave rise to the legend 
identifying this figure with that irascible humanist 
scholar. And there is the chance that Donatello saved 
this head just in time from Rosso’s hand. At all events, 
there is no known work of this artisan to make one 
think he could either have finished it or created this 
complexity of character. 


In many of his “chapters,” the author reaches what 
are for me such sound and often illuminating con- 
clusions that little comment except praise is called for. 
A case in point is his long entry on the truly monu- 
mental St. Louis of Toulouse, with the multifarious 
difficulties overcome in the casting and gilding and as- 
sembling of this first of the great bronzes; and on its 
earliest of Renaissance tabernacles, probably after a 
general design by Brunelleschi, with Donatello’s sculp- 
ture admirably one with the architecture, and with 
Michelozzo’s part in it, if any, reduced to expert 
craftsmanship. 

Yet obviously, throughout Donatello’s oeuvre, prob- 
lems of inclusion and exclusion remain. So let me briefly 
argue any further disagreements with the author’s at- 
tributions and rejections. 

For many it is hard to believe that the bronze rel- 
iquary bust of St. Rossore belongs to this oeuvre, or 
that the present specimen in the Museo di San Matteo 
in Pisa is the one referred to in the earlier documents. 
Professor Janson himself admits that “there is indeed 
something about the bust that does not look ‘right’ ”’; 
while Middeldorf, some years ago at least, thought it 
probably the work of “‘an unassuming craftsman some- 
where about 1600.” Except for the earlier documents, 
it is hard to see how anyone with an eye for Donatello’s 
work could associate it with him. 

Nor can I see evidence of the master’s mind and 
hand in the bronze Bust of a Youth in the Bargello. Its 
gently pleasing “idealism” may be partly the result of a 
rather superficial addition of features to an oval shape 
with small regard to bone structure, and the hair seems 
applied instead of growing from the head, while the 
Platonic allegory probably implied on the medallion 
suggests a later dating. 

A comparison of the above work with the more 
commonly accepted St. Leonard in the Old Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo reveals a contrast between mediocre and 
superb facial modeling. Commenting on its “striking 
beauty, unrivaled in any other terra-cotta bust of the 
period,” the author assigns it to Desiderio da Settignano. 
But is this rejection from Donatello’s work advisable? 
It would seem to me to show qualities that powerfully 
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influenced the younger master, and to which he gave 
his peculiar and etherealized refinement. Moreover the 
profile of this bust is notably like that of the Sz. Louis of 
Toulouse. 

But the rejection that I most lament is the Bust of 
Niccold da Uzzano. Long prejudiced in its favor, I 
believe the balance of evidence shows that Niccolo is 
indeed the man here represented, that the work was 
done soon after his death in 1432, and that Donatello 
(who else?) was its maker. For surely this is no 
Madame Tussaud waxwork, but a death mask revived 
to a most sympathetic, complex, and noble interpre- 
tation of that powerful and highly responsible oligarch, 
whom the sculptor must have frequently observed. 
Doubtless its repainting has not helped it; and for 
sculptural purists it may seem to lack “style,” and to 
be too “pictorial.” But much of Donatello’s work, 
without abandoning a strong sense for the medium, is 
pictorial or verges on it, and helped to set the sculp- 
turesque quality of much Quattrocento painting. 

Nor do the author’s reasons for entirely excluding 
the bronze and gilt Cructfixion relief in the Bargello 
seem to me adequate; since the outstanding figures and 
many of the minor ones are so strongly in the later style 
of the master, from the Paduan period on, when both 
the modeling and chasing of far inferior assistants 
must often be taken for granted. And is there sufficient 
reason to exclude the “Forzort Altar” in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—that only probable terra-cotta 
“sketch” we have from Donatello’s hand? The re- 
maining rejections are acceptable or welcome. 


Returning to the great indubitables, we may note 
that during about the middle third of Donatello’s sixty 
years of incessant creation, work in relief almost ex- 
clusively predominates. This is especially true if we 
(rightly, I am convinced) defer the bronze David 
and the Martelli St. John the Baptist to his post-Paduan 
period. And, of course, both in Padua and thereafter 
some of his more remarkable works are reliefs in 
bronze. While an underlying cause of this was doubt- 
less the nature of his commissions, they must have 
admirably suited a predisposition for the pictorial and 
dramatic. 

The unprecedented effects achieved in such rilievi 
schiacciati as the Assumption on the Brancacci Tomb in 
Naples and the Ascension in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are well described by the author, who also 
notes that no follower except Desiderio ever attempted, 
so far as we know, to imitate such work. The Assump- 
tion is original beyond all technical subtleties of carving, 
for the Virgin is revisualized with human appropriate- 
ness as a woman no longer young and understandably 
apprehensive as she is borne up through the clouds by a 
dynamically rhythmic storm of angels. What I have 
not seen formerly noted is the very slight rise in the 
relief in curves encompassing the Virgin, showing that 
these tempestuous spirits are exalting her in a cloud- 
covered mandorla, and helping to explain their posi- 
tions. 


The Ascension and Delivery of the Keys to St. Peter 


‘Ss the most delicate and atmospheric of all of Dona- 
tello’s schiacciati,” and it “carries the principle of pic- 
torial relief to its farthest limits,” yet without sacrificing 
an exquisite sense for the marble medium. Moreover, if 
it is to be dated around 1428-1430, as the author be- 
lieves, the landscape, with its wind-blown trees and the 
distant dim view of Jerusalem on a hill to the far left, 
is in advance of any known Florentine painting of its 
time, though some influence of Masaccio is almost cer- 
tain. Both its iconography and its originally intended 
location are perhaps explained by the eye-witness de- 
scription of an Ascension play performed yearly about 
this time in Santa Maria del Carmine, in which the 
action and distribution of the figures coincide with this 
relief. This analogy, first pointed out by Kauffmann, is 
elaborated by Pope-Hennessy into a closely fitting and 
plausible hypothesis to show that this marble was in- 
tended to be the predella of a never completed taber- 
nacle or altar for the famous Brancacci Chapel of this 
church. 

In dealing with the endless Madonna reliefs assigned 
throughout the years to Donatello and his “followers,” 
the author cautiously rejects all but the two most 
evidently authentic—the early “Pazzi Madonna in 
Berlin and the Shaw Madonna in the Clouds in Boston, 
though even these are undocumented and without 
trustworthy source information. As a celestial version 
of the Madonna of humility, the Shaw relief is ap- 
parently unique in that the Mother is shown brooding 
over the Child, with angels ranged unsystematically 
about the cloudy seat. Both reliefs show a solicitously 
human conception of the theme already realized more 
lovingly by such a painter as Pietro Lorenzetti, with 
whose often tragic work I have often fancied the 
sculptor must have felt a spirit kinship. 

The earlier version of the Feast of Herod (ca. 
1425) in the Siena Baptistry “is the first relief, not 
only in the work of Donatello but in the entire Early 
Renaissance, displaying the newly discovered linear 
perspective,” with all the architectural orthogonals 
meeting with fair precision at a vanishing point near the 
center—a scheme observable in the /saac panel on the 
Gates of Paradise and in numerous later paintings, and 
probably originating, or reoriginating, with Brunel- 
leschi. But of more aesthetic consequence is the ex- 
plosive dramatic and psychological impact set off by 
this presentation of the head; and I still venture to 
believe that the figure next to Herod is Herodias, the 
instigatress of the crime, and not “a male guest re- 
proaching the King.” She does not start back from the 
“horrible salver,” but gestures toward it, her revenge 
accomplished, thus adding another note to the dramatic 
climax. At least this seems to me more in keeping with 
Donatello’s probable revision of the scene. And is there 
not the suggestion of a bosom? 

The later Feast of Herod, as the author shows, 
elaborately conforms to the science of perspective as 
set forth in Alberti’s De pictura. Here for once, and far 
more than in the Siena relief, Donatello disciplined him- 
self to the theories of his more intellectualizing con- 
temporaries, without, however, detracting from the 
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sense of mystery that pervades the scene—especially its 
architecture. One unit of measurement, or module, 
repeatedly occurs, with the relief itself measuring nine 
by six of these units. Since the focal center is set at three 
modules from the left edge, it was doubtless the sculp- 
tor’s intention to aid the eye toward the center of 
interest. But there is scant dramatic action, and the 
figures seem gravely subdued to their architectural 
setting, while a pre-Filippo-Lippian Salome dances in- 
souciantly in the center. 


The sculptor’s only provable stay in Rome (1432- 
1433) need not, the author believes, be unduly stressed 
as a turning-point towards the classical, since the city 
was not then the center for the study of antique sculp- 
ture that it later became; and such relics were accessible 
in Tuscany. Yet far more Roman architectural sculp- 
ture and decoration and carvings in relief were then 
visible in Rome than elsewhere—works not considered 
in Poggio’s account of the paucity of statuary. With 
Donatello it was then that the spate of amorini, a 
mere trickle before, began—-sixteen of them appearing 
on the Tabernacle of the Sacrament in St. Peter’s, soon 
to be followed by those on the Prato Pulpit, the so-called 
Cantoria and the Cavalcanti Annunciation; and his 
peculiar free adaptations of Roman and early Chris- 
tian decorative and architectural motifs also became 
more evident. 

The change in the decorative plan of the Prato 
Pulpit from escutcheon-bearing angels to dancing putti, 
which apparently occurred soon after Donatello’s re- 
turn from Rome, may add weight to the argument for 
immediate influence; for winged or wingless infants, 
perhaps symbolizing spirits of the newly dead, whether 
at play or holding garlands, are of course common on 
Imperial-age cineraria and sarcophagi. The unevenness 
of carving on the seven blocks of the pulpit balustrade 
has led to much contradictory conjecture of hands em- 
ployed. But glaring crudities are confined to the two 
least conspicuous sections in the rear. 

Regarding the much discussed capital in bronze re- 
lief below the pulpit, the author has made a convincing 
discovery. He shows that it must originally have been 
cast in an equilateral L-shape to fit the front and side 
of the supporting buttress. But due to some accident the 
face intended for the front became unusable except for 
the small section extending around the buttress to the 
facade. Thus the south side of the support was left 
bare of ornament. Michelozzo, he believes, was re- 
sponsible for both its design and casting—or mis-casting 
—but there is more plastic spontaneity in its modeling 
than is usually associated with him. Much of the archi- 
tecture of this pulpit is certainly Roman in derivation; 
but the author contrasts such “grammatically correct” 
work with the “picturesque” architecture of the Can- 
toria and ascribes it also to Michelozzo. 

On the lower section of the Cantoria the lavish and 
mixed use of architectural motifs and ornament to be 
seen most abundantly in Rome is obvious. Little re- 
mains of the original structure of the upper part sur- 
rounding the frieze excepting the thin and mosaic- 


incrusted columns, which, along with their use, are 
certainly “mediaeval.” If one follows the author, this 
mediaevalism does not stop with the columns but is 
reflected in the wreath-linked putti in the right half of 
the frieze, which he believes were adapted from By- 
zantine ivories. For these and other reasons the author 
would divide the Cantoria into lower pagan and upper 
Christian zones; and a fairly plausible case is made 
for it. Of the uneven sculpturing of the frieze and the 
employment of assistants there is only “‘one observation 
on which there is general agreement, i.e. that the right 
half . . . is much superior to the left, not only in the 
quality of the carving but compositionally as well.” 
For the left section lacks concerted action and shows 
more crudity both in design and cutting; whereas on 
the right the figures are joined in a wildly circling yet 
well-knit rout, translated from a contemporary dance 
form. 

The grave charm of the Cavalcanti Annunciation 
in Santa Croce has been unanimously felt from the 
Renaissance on. Never has the communion between 
a startled yet quietly attentive Virgin and a joyfully 
solicitous Angel been presented with such ideal natural- 
ness. This Mary is the unique example in Donatello’s 
work of deeply appealing young womanhood—her head 
a Renaissance humanization of the typically Hellenic. 
Admitting that its dates cannot be definitely fixed, the 
author proposes a pre-Roman-sojourn date for the re- 
lief itself, because of resemblances (invisible to me) 
between these figures and the Virtues on the Sienese 
Baptismal Font, and a slightly later date for the archi- 
tecture of the Tabernacle, which may have been inter- 
rupted by the Roman journey and not completed till 
immediately after it—along with the terra-cotta putti 
perched precariously as “‘acroteria” at the top. Perhaps 
one may retain the later dating for the entire work, 
though agreeing with the author that the architectural 
carving of the Cantoria seems more advanced than 
that of this Tabernacle. 

Of all the amorini the most captivating and elusive 
to scholarly definition is the misnamed Amor-Atys of 
the Bargello. Its various unusual attributes—wings 
sprouting from the ankles, the snake, the little goat’s 
tail, and the “trousers” clothing it in what Vasari called 
“a certain bizarre fashion”—have given rise to much 
heavy interpretation; and the author’s aim is to find one 
that will account for all these attributes. They must, 
he believes, have been taken from the humanist lore 
of the day; and though no single source for them has 
been discovered, he proposes that they are best ac- 
counted for if we think of Cupid in the guise of a wine 
god—especially if a purely conjectural bunch of grapes 
once dangled from the left hand. But if the arms are in 
their original position (and there is no reason for think- 
ing them not so in spite of the patchwork) they, along 
with the hands and the attitude of the whole figure, 
suggest that an arrow has just been released from a 
bow. And perhaps the attributes were intended to ac- 
centuate the prowess of the love god—the swiftness 
of Mercury, the intrepidity of the infant Hercules with 
his serpent, and the spirited shamelessness of a young 
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satyr—adapting hints from the various guises of Cupid 
in ancient figurines. 


From the author’s detailed photographs of the stucco 
reliefs in the Old Sacristy of San Lorenzo, much may 
now be seen clearly for the first time. Though their 
present surface makes one wonder how much of the 
execution was left to assistants, they show many nov- 
elties of design. The elaborate thrones and altar-like 
desks of the Evangelists “are fanciful variants of 
Roman motifs” while their symbols become “animated 
lecterns.” The author writes enthusiastically of the other 
tondi below the dome, presenting four scenes from the 
life of St. John the Evangelist—the patron saint of 
Cosimo’s father. Here the figures often move about 
freely amid fantastic architectural vistas; and some 
compulsion toward a new and mysterious pictorial effect 
seems probable, though their high value as works of art 
is questionable. 

If we are to believe the “Manetti” Vita, it was the 
walls flanking the chancel, and especially the notorious 
porticoes for the bronze doors, that irritated Brunel- 
leschi as disfiguring the serene perfections of his archi- 
tectural interior. Professor Janson proposes Michelozzo 
as responsible for these heavy and academically dead 
porticoes; and they are certainly far from Donatello’s 
architectural sculpture. Other features which may well 
have disconcerted one so sensitive to architectural line, 
wall surface, and spacing are the frames containing the 
patron saints of Cosimo and his brother, which appear 
to rest upon the apexes of the porticoes, and also the 
free and non-Brunelleschian stucco decorations sur- 
rounding these frames. 

For the general plan of the bronze doors set with 
pairs of martyrs and apostles there are various mediaeval 
precedents; but the author finds that they derive most 
pertinently from certain early Christian ivory diptychs. 
Recent cleaning has revealed the animated modeling 
and meticulous chasing; and the basic monotony of the 
theme is often relieved by the attitudes and gestures of 
the disputants—-still to be seen in the streets of Florence. 


The well-considered sections on the Paduan decade 
(1443-1453) need little comment here. The chronol- 
ogy of the work done during this period is compara- 
tively clear; and there are few controversial problems 
of much consequence, excepting the “reconstruction” 
of the High Altar of San Antonio to its primal state—a 
feat so impossible beyond the limits of a few facts and 
high probabilities as to be itself somewhat inconse- 
quential. 

In his “reconstruction” the author does well to dis- 
card the box-like enclosure of the mediaevalizing Kauff- 
mann. Yet his placing of the inner columns so close 
together (from a frontal point of view) seems aestheti- 
cally unfortunate and structurally invalid. For did not 
these columns probably support the chua grande of the 
document—that “cupola” of some sort on which stood 
the stone image of God the Father? The author’s main 
concern is for the original disposition of the bronze 
figures and reliefs; and “the area where . . . no con- 
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jecture is possible includes all the rich ornamentation 
of the superstructure, the mensa, and the steps, reflected 
in the documentary references to colored marble, ala- 
baster, bronze moldings, gilt cornices, and glazed tiles.” 
Tantalizing hints of its structure and decorative wealth 
may be gained from those altarpieces of Mantegna and 
Giovanni Bellini evidently influenced by it. 

Of the seven statues for this altar only the St. Louis 
and the St. Francis, the first ones to be cast, could in 
that day have been considered “finished,” or chased 
throughout their surfaces; and only the St. Francis, 
both in the head and attitude, shows the sculptor’s 
supreme ability to bring a figure to life. The primitive 
frontality of the Madonna and Child may perhaps be 
explained by the desire to retain the hieratic pose of a 
much earlier Madonna that this was superseding. The 
probability of a deadline for the completion of the en- 
tire project before St. Anthony’s Day of 1450 could 
readily account for the “unfinished” condition of most 
of these statues; and years later the sculptor was at- 
tempting to collect (vainly, so far as we know) the 
final amount originally promised him. 

After this period of extraordinary productivity and 
innovation (especially for a man passing sixty), his later 
years on Venetic soil were comparatively sterile, and 
apparently frustrate with unfulfilled commissions and 
disputes over final settlements for the Gattamelata and 
the High Altar; though the immense and unrecorded 
labor, even with much primary assistance, of finishing 
the great horse and rider throughout from the rough 
castings, and fitting its many parts together, should 
be taken into account. But the only extant new work in 
all probability done during this time is the Baptist in 
Santa Maria dei Frari, perhaps donated to a Florentine 
chapel in this church. Professor Janson calls this “the 
earliest ‘late work’ of Donatello,” and believes that the 
sharp contrast between this figure and those of the 
High Altar marks an emotional crisis in his life, and “a 
deepened insight into the nature of religious experience 
on a psychological plane.” A violent pitch of tragic 
emotionalism had already been struck into the stone 
relief of the Entombment on the back of the Altar; 
but there is no indication of an abnormal “other-world” 
mysticism. While the statues most characteristic of this 
final period show “a manic state so acutely observed 
that it almost demands description in terms of modern 
psychopathology. Only the warmth and power of the 
artist’s human understanding separates these heads 
from the realm of the clinical.” A physical and mental 
crisis is suggested in a contemporary letter quoting the 
sculptor as having said that he “would dearly love to 
come to Siena so as not to die among those Paduan 
frogs, which he almost did.” 


Most startling and extreme of these final statues, 
the Magdalen, was apparently Donatello’s first im- 
portant work after his return to Florence, “because its 
influence is clearly reflected in the wooden Magdalen 
by an unknown master in the Museum at Empoli, 
which bears the name of the donor and the date 1455. 
. . . Its harsh grandeur, so different from anything 
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created in Florence during Donatello’s absence, must 
have jolted both artists and public like a thunderclap.” 
It soon became very popular, and for Vasari, it was even 
“very beautiful.” For some, myself included, it goes 
too far, and the signs of mental as well as physical dis- 
integration in the head are too advanced to hold much 
interest. Yet she is by no means ignoble like Rodin’s 
La Vielle Heaulmiére; and at a distance, in the dim 
light of the Baptistry, the whole figure is weirdly im- 
pressive. 

But the St. John the Baptist in the Sienese Duomo is 
a most subtle presentation of happily mad, yet aware 
and even humanly appealing, fanaticism, with the me- 
ticulously chased long locks and beard, and the live- 
patterned agitations of the hair tunic completing the 
effect of deep mental and emotional disturbance and 
élan, ‘Two contemporary records show that the 
statue was cast in Florence in 1457 in three sections 
sent separately to Siena. The protruding right forearm 
was omitted from the original casting; and for no 
probable reason Donatello himself apparently never 
added it, even though during the two years that fol- 
lowed he was working in Siena on the project of the 
cathedral doors. A relic of this commission (abandoned, 
to the long consternation of the Sienese) may well be 
the violent and obviously late Lamentation in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum—a theory proposed by 
Kauffmann and well elaborated by the author. 

He builds a cautiously persuasive case against the 
supposition that the Judith and Holofernes was orig- 
inally commissioned by the great Cosimo for the garden 
of his palace. He first notes that on no other work to be 
seen in Florence does the sculptor inscribe himself as a 
Florentine—the San Lorenzo Pulpit inscription being 
probably a posthumous free copy of that on the Judith; 
whereas it was natural for him to proclaim his citizen- 
ship on works for other cities, such as the Gattamelata, 
the Baptist in Venice, and the Crivelli Tomb. And if 
this argument is not overwhelmingly convincing, there 
is the document reported by Milanesi, dated September 
1457 and stating that twenty-five ducats had been paid 
by the Sienese cathedral workshop for the purchase of 
bronze on behalf of Donatello in Florence for a half- 
figure of Guliatte—thought to be a variation of the 
usual Golia or Goliat. A half-figure of Goliath! Clearly 
something is wrong. A solution of the problem was 
proposed to the author by Clarence Kennedy, “who 
wondered whether Guliatte might be a misspelling (or 
a misreading on the part of Milanesi) for Giuditta,” 
since variations of her name, such as Giullitta or Giul- 
etta frequently occur elsewhere. At all events the date 
fits in neatly with (or immediately succeeding) the 
making of the Baptist, also for the Sienese cathedral 
workshop; and a “half-figure” of Judith would cor- 
respond to the documentary mention of a “half-figure” 
of St. John. But unlike the sections of the Baptist those 
of the Judith and Holofernes doubtless never left Flor- 
ence, but were finally acquired by the Medici in what- 
ever state of completion and assemblage, and probably 
not fitted with the fountain base until after the sculp- 
tor’s return from Siena. One may even suspect that 


Cosimo, by his usual devious methods—so as not openly 
to offend the Sienese authorities—induced Donatello 
to abandon his work on their cathedral doors for his 
renewed patronage, which continued till his death, 
and, through his son, till the death of the sculptor. 

The lapse of about two years between the probable 
execution of the Magdalen and that of the Siena Baptist 
may well have been occupied with the sculpturing of 
the Martelli boy Baptist, as the author believes, and 
also the bronze David, if a late date for it, as I hope 
to show, appears not only acceptable but almost certain. 
Some, though not all, of Kauffmann’s reasons for 
thinking it post-Paduan seem to me persuasive; and 
there are additional good reasons, along with no clinch- 
ing argument to think it earlier. To begin with, it 
would be strange if a work so innovating and so obvi- 
ously appealing to artists during much of the second 
half of the Quattrocento were done in the early thirties 
yet received no discoverable mention and showed no 
signs of influence before its appearance in the court of 
the Medici Palace—a structure which was not under 
way till 1444 and not completed till the ’fifties. The 
one case of “influence” on earlier work presented by 
the author is the small figure of Samson on the Gates of 
Paradise. But surely this figure, except for a variation 
of the classical attitude, bears no close comparison with 
the jauntily assured posture of the David, which, as 
Kauffmann claims, is clearly echoed by Castagno, Goz- 
zoli, Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, and others. At least equally 
clear is its influence on Botticelli; and with Ghir- 
landaio and Bellano there can be no doubt of the model 
in mind. But it would take many illustrations to show 
its pervasive influence. The author would admit this, 
but suggests that it may “take a few decades for the 
impact of a great pioneering achievement such as our 
statue to be fully absorbed by lesser artists. Or the 
belated influence of the David might be due to its 
having been in a fairly inaccessible place until the 
1450's.” Had this statue presented a new concept of 
vision for the painter, like the best work of Masaccio, 
there would be good reason for a time lag. But the 
Medici David must have been a most obvious and 
inviting model for sketching purposes; and its early 
inaccessibility is a most unlikely supposition. 

The author’s chief and most valid contention is that 
this figure seems out of keeping both in form and spirit 
with the rest of the statuary of this final period. And 
yet significant approximations of the posture of this 
David are to be found only among the figures of his 
later reliefs, such as two youths in the Miracle of the 
Talking Babe on the Padua Altar, and the soldier 
behind the cross of Christ in the Bargello Crucifixion. 
Moreover this soldier and many others in this relief 
wear the decorated military boots with the toes show- 
ing to be found on the David and nowhere earlier in 
the master’s work. And even if this relief is to be con- 
sidered mere shopwork (which seems to me impossible ) 
the argument still holds. Another indication of the final 
period are the long strands of hair coiled and spread- 
ing on the back and shoulders—a rendering typical of 
this period and first suggested on the Christ of the Padua 
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Crucifix, but not to be found before in any comparable 
fashion, especially on youthful figures. Another telling 
detail is the “triumphal” decoration on Goliath’s visor, 
which “has long been recognized as a free variant of 
the same composition on an ancient sardonyx from the 
Medici Collection in the Naples Museum, that formed 
the model for one of the medallions in the courtyard 
of the Medici Palace.” For is not Donatello far more 
likely to have seen this cameo and to have freely fol- 
lowed its design at this later date when it was doubt- 
less among the treasures of the recently completed 
palace, and he, probably, a frequent visitor? As for 
Desiderio’s harpy-pedestal, which somehow most un- 
fortunately disappeared, it also suggests (though by no 
means proves) the later dating, and is a link in the 
collaboration proposed below. 

The author’s only comparisons of this David with 
the sculptor’s earlier work (beside the usual non-cogent 
mention of the putti on the Siena Font) are ornamental 
motifs on the Cavalcanti Annunciation Tabernacle. 
The closest of these to which any significance could 
be attached are the scroll-and-palmetto decorations on 
the wrist-bands of the Angel and those on the boots 
of David, But such conventional borrowings from an- 
tiquity, when once used by an artist, are obviously un- 
sure guides to the dating of his later work. Following 
such a methodology one might redate the Judith, since 
the classical motifs on the neckline and left shoulder 
of her garment occur on the base-block of the St. Louis 
Tabernacle and with those amphorae remaining from 
the upper rim of the Cantoria. Moreover, a variation 
of the palmetto design may be found on the top mold- 
ing of the North Pulpit in San Lorenzo.‘ 

But though the late dating seems probable to me, I 
thoroughly agree that Kauffmann’s medievalizing in- 
terpretation of the David is irrelevant, and that there 
is far more of the “beautiful apprentice” about this 
figure than any symbol of Christian humility. 

To think that during this last period he could have 
been concerned only with religious emotionalism and 
fanaticism seems unreasonable. One has only to think 
of the bands of bacchanalian amorini set above those 
most tragic Passion scenes on the San Lorenzo Pulpits.° 
And after the pity and terror of the Magdalen he may 
have turned gladly to the David, proving once more 
his innovating versatility and delighting his great 
patron, who could hardly have wanted the effigy of 
a half-mad ascetic as the central ornament of his palace 
courtyard, 

Most Donatello scholars will at last agree that the 
Martelli Baptist or “Giovannino” belongs to this period, 
and that it was done for Ruberto the Younger, then 
head of the Martelli household. But ever since Lanyi 
claimed it for Desiderio, its authorship has been dis- 
puted, and Lanyi’s attribution, more often than not, 


4. 1 follow the author’s naming of the pulpits from the 
position they would have in a church not “disoriented.” 

5. Professor Janson believes these friezes, at least the more 
conventional ones, to be not of Donatello’s invention. But some 
of them show a sportive liveliness typical of the master— 
especially the frieze above the Lamentation scene, which is the 


rejected.® And it is certainly true that the family tradi- 
tion of its authorship is too firm to be facilely discarded. 
Moreover, there is no evidence in Desiderio’s other 
work that he could have achieved, by himself, this im- 
pression of feverish adolescent dedication that “con- 
veys an almost unbearable state of inner tension, like 
that of a medium in a trance.” Yet it also seems to me 
improbable that Donatello, by himself, would have 
achieved just this effect, and the following speculation 
may be allowable or even helpful. After his return 
from Padua, the ageing master could hardly have failed 
to recognize in Desiderio by far the finest worker in 
marble to have appeared in Florence during his absence. 
He himself had not worked in stone, so far as one can 
tell, since the Entombment on the Padua Altar at 
least six years previously, and not in marble since the 
1430’s. Though this, by itself, proves little, the author 
admits that “it renders the problem more difficult.” 
Everything considered, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that Donatello, with his inveterate habit of collabora- 
tion and the often necessary employment of assistants, 
should have found in this amazingly gifted young 
sculptor, who echoed one aspect of his spirit with a 
high pitch of refinement, the ideal collaborator? The 
author himself proposes the possible “aid of an assistant 
in the finishing process.” And it is just this surface 
finish that suggests the aid of Desiderio, especially at 
this late date, though there is no reason to suppose him 
not responsible for much of the more elementary work 
under the seventy-year-old master’s direction. Orig- 
inally, according to the author, it was probably tinted. 
And it is an ironic comment on marble sculpture of the 
High Renaissance, and on almost all that has succeeded 
it, that this tinting completely stopped only when nu- 
merous antique marbles that had lost their finish were 
excavated. The paint remaining on Desiderio’s Mar- 
suppini Tomb in Santa Croce is one of many confirma- 
tions. The “Giovannino” was a forerunner of numer- 
ous hair-shirted boy Baptists of the second half of the 
Florentine Quattrocento; though the apparent impos- 
sibility of dating almost all of Desiderio’s work with 
any exactitude would seem to complicate the problem 
of iconographical priority. 

One more somewhat novel speculation, which has 
for a long time seemed to me valid, and I shall stop. 
The author, as above noted, places the unfinished 
marble David now in Washington (or rather the first 
stage in its cutting) among the earliest works. But there 
are indications that it was originally planned as a com- 
panion to the Martelli St. John. Perhaps taking this 
too much for granted, Donatello scholars have often 
dated these two works together, but have thought 
them pre-Paduan. The nearly equal size of the two 
sculptures, and probably of their original marble blocks, 
suggests (though by no means proves) that both were 


most thoroughly finished of all the panels and perhaps the 
earliest. At all events one need not exclude these amorini from 
his original plan and intention. 

6. The latest scholar to attribute this work to Desiderio 
in toto is John Pope-Hennessy, Italian Sculpture of the Renais- 
sance, London, 1958. 
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commissioned by the same patron within a brief lapse 
of time. The peculiarities of the leg and foot gear of 
this David should be compared with those repeatedly 
to be found, with endless variations, on the San Lorenzo 
Pulpits and on no pre-Paduan work; while the short 
tunic gathered at the waist, with comparable rendering 
(despite the difference in medium), is also to be seen 
there and not elsewhere. Is it not quite likely that 
Ruberto Martelli wished to emulate his famous friend 
and business associate with another David by the mas- 
ter’s hand? 

A very late dating is also the most natural explana- 
tion for its rough and “spoiled” state of incompletion. 
Although in this case there can be no stylistic evidence 
of Desiderian collaboration, after the great success with 
the Sz. John (to take this hypothesis bravely for 
granted) it may well have been resumed. Desiderio 
died in 1464, two years before Donatello, and it is 
probable enough that both became incapacitated for 
work in marble at about the same time. Moreover, it 
is most unlikely that this David would have found its 
‘way into Donatello’s final workshop, taken over after 
his death by Bertoldo, had it not been at least post- 
Paduan. For who can imagine the master wanting to 
keep around him an unfinished or unfinishable statue 
from his early years? 

And though this would place the dating far later 
than Dr. Clarence Kennedy’s theory, as reported by 
the author, allows, it by no means discredits his premise 
that the statue, unacceptable by Quattrocento standards, 
‘was not part of the Martelli collection until shortly 
before Bronzino painted the portrait of Ugolino Mar- 
telli with it, as a highly valued new addition, in the 
background. This theory is even strengthened if we 
think of the family as at last acquiring the final work 
that Donatello had undertaken for them and had been 
too enfeebled to complete, but which by then had 
taken on an antiquarian, ancestral, and even senti- 
mental value. If it had previously been part of the col- 
lection, it is strange that no source before Vasari men- 
tions it, while three such sources mention the St. John. 
Its apparently progressive deterioration may be due to 
the hacking of Bertoldo’s pupils, who may also be 
responsible for the bronze statuettes exaggerating its 
posture. But enough said and hypothesized about a 
work its sculptor could hardly have wished displayed 
as an example of his art. 

The reliefs on the Pulpits of San Lorenzo present a 
cataclysmic world of their own, even now not fully 
explored. As the author finally submits, ““Donatello’s 
last work is also his most complex and most challenging. 
. .. To reach an adequate understanding of it . 
must be the long-range goal of all future studies of the 
master.” The near certainty that at least almost all 
of the panels were not completed until after his death 
has given wide scope to scholars wishing to relegate 
their completion, or even the composition of some of 
them, to various assistants. The author has cut through 
much of this contradictory ingenuity with—‘“TI suspect 
that most, and possibly all, of the panels existed not 
merely in the form of small-scale [plastic] sketches 
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at the time of the master’s death; what his assistants 
inherited were actual wax reliefs intended for the 
foundry in varying stages of completion. Bertoldo, 
Bellano, and others, thus faced the task of ‘filling in,’ 
of elaborating and articulating those portions Donatello 
had only roughed out, or in some instances, left entirely 
blank.” And the Lamentation, the Descent to Limbo 
and the Resurrection were among the panels needing 
the least “editing.” The Lamentation, as already sug- 
gested, is meticulously executed from what must have 
been a most thorough wax imprint by the master, with 
Bertoldo’s smoothing work seen in much of the chasing, 
especially in the heads. But with the other panels, in 
varying degrees, there is a sense of fierce urgency sur- 
viving any later process of completion, as their maker 
bodied forth his imaginings, borrowing from old mem- 
ories of mediaeval and Roman art, and transmuting 
them into a final fusion of rude violence and deep 
pathos. 


The author makes no attempt at a “Life” of Dona- 
tello outside his all-important creation, acknowledging 
“the manifold difficulties that argue against such an 
undertaking.” Most of Vasari’s anecdotes and em- 
broidery on his personality are obviously unverifiable 
(though they may cover more basic fact than is often 
assumed) and contemporary gleanings are extremely 
sparse. Thus, while he was at work on the Prato 
Pulpit, one of his friends wrote to the opera: that they 
should send him more money, since he had every in- 
tention of pleasing them, and such a master was not to 
be found every day, adding that he was a man content 
with any modest meal. And Alberti called him 
amicissimo. ‘Toward the end he seems to have been 
considered unreliable and molto itricato in his deal- 
ings with those for whom he did not wish (or was 
unable) to work; and Lodovico Gonzaga, seeking 
vainly the completion of projects started for him in 
Mantua, amusingly wrote: ha un cervello facto a 
questo modo che se non viene de li non li btsogna 
sperare, or to the effect that he did what he had a 
mind to do, and one need hope for nothing else. And 
there is, of course, the abandonment of those cathedral 
doors, held against him by the Sienese. But at this 
time there were more demands on him in divers places 
than an old man could be expected to fulfill. Who 
can blame him if he wished to spend his last years in 
his home city under the generous patronage of the 
Medici? “Only one thing is certain—that his per- 
sonality was far too complex to fit any convenient 
formula.” 

Finally, I suggest that some of the longer entries 
in this most valuable book could have been better 
organized, and that they sometimes deal in matters 
that only the more obsessive of researchers will find 
significant. Well chosen illustrations of sculptures and 
paintings for comparison would also have been wel- 
come; but with this great wealth of plates such a sug- 
gestion may seem ungrateful. 

These are worthy companion volumes to the 
Krautheimer Lorenzo Ghiberti. But with that sculp- 
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tor one may at least approach the definitive, while 
Donatello and his works seem at times as indefinitive 
and unintellectualizable as life itself. 


ALFRED NICHOLSON 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


DECIO GIOSEFFI, Perspectiva Artificialis; per la storia 
della prospettiva; spigolature e appunti. Universita 
degli Studi di Trieste, Instituto di Storia dell’Arte 


Antica e Moderna, No. 7, 1957. Pp. 145; 57 figs. 
Lire 1750. 


In this short, clearly written, and incisive book 
Dr. Gioseffi restates the basic principles and historical 
development of linear perspective in the art of paint- 
ing. At the same time he discusses theories put forward 
by Professor Panofsky in “Die Perspektive als sym- 
bolische Form” (1927) and developed by an influ- 
ential school of art historians. 

Dr. Gioseffi’s conclusions concerning the optical 
basis of perspective are summarized on p. 125 as 
follows: 

a. While perspective is of course a mode of artistic 
expression, it is also a science, like optics, of which it 
constitutes a branch. 

b. Our vision of the image in perspective, in theo- 
retically ideal conditions, is the same as our vision of 
the corresponding actual objects. This identity is upset 
neither by the fact that the retina of the eye is a curved 
surface nor by the fact that the eye rotates in its orbit. 

c. To say that straight lines are seen curved is 
meaningless. 

d. In binocular vision, the looking glass, stereoscopy 
and the cinema “in 3 dimensions” are arrangements 
which correspond to the simpler case of linear perspec- 
tive for uniocular vision. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion, propositions a, b, 
and d are in general agreement with modern optical 
knowledge. Proposition c requires qualification or at 
least elaboration; yet this hardly affects Dr. Gioseffi’s 
general thesis. 

It is to be hoped that this important book will be read 
even by those who disagree with the opinions expressed 
in it. It is based largely on those optical works, par- 
ticularly Euclid’s and Ptolemy’s, which must have 
been used by Brunelleschi, Alberti, and Leonardo da 
Vinci; but the discussion also rests on a first-hand prac- 
tical knowledge of the optical problems involved—the 
author for instance describes experiments he performed 
in his attempt at reconstructing the discovery of central 
perspective by Brunelleschi. Renaissance modes of 
thought are by no means obsolete as far as the problem 
of perspective is concerned. Most of the arguments 
used are as valid now as they were in the fifteenth 
century; Lobachevsky, Riemann, and Einstein have 
not overthrown Euclid in this connection. If Einstein’s 
theories are now preferred to earlier physical theories, 
it is largely because they take into account more experi- 
mental facts. But the theories even of Einstein’s re- 
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mote predecessors explained very well the main facts 
of observation that were known to them. Thus 
Ptolemy’s concern in his Almagest was to “save the 
appearances” of astronomical phenomena, not to 
modify them. When discussing the empirical problem 
of linear perspective, we are dealing with observations 
of a kind that had largely been made by Euclid; mod- 
ern optical theories give the same answers as Euclid’s. 
Changes in purely theoretical concepts are here ir- 
relevant. 


It may be worth insisting on this point, for purely 
theoretical concepts of space and light have become 
stumbling blocks in the present connection, The gen- 
eral empirical fact that lies at the basis of linear per- 
spective can be conveniently stated by saying that light 
travels in straight lines in a vacuum or in a medium of 
even density. Cast shadows and eclipses of the sun and 
moon are governed by this, and at all times warriors 
and hunters have been taking cover by virtue of it. 
When Gauss in the early nineteenth century measured 
the angles of a triangle whose sides were many miles 
in length, he established that the system contained in 
the Optics and the Elements of Euclid, and including 
of course the principle of the rectilinear propagation 
of light, can be put to practical use, within the highest 
accuracy attainable, in surveying operations on the 
earth. As far as the geometrical astronomy of the solar 
system is concerned—with the exception of the move- 
ments of the planet Mercury—Einstein’s theory of 
relativity is hardly of any practical significance. Its 
practical importance in architecture, surveying and 
navigation, is nil. Therefore if (on a plane surface) 
some ancient artist has depicted as curved an objectively 
straight line of the external world, this cannot be the 
result of any observable “curvature of space” due to 
non-Euclidean properties of the physical world. And 
if a contemporary artist did depict straight lines as 
curves as a result of his study of relativity theory, this 
could only be either because he had misunderstood 
the theory, or because, for some reason or other, he 
was willfully misapplying it. 

Relativity theory does indeed predict a displacement 
in the apparent position of a star when the light we 
receive from it passes near the sun, but this is so minute 
that it is extremely difficult to measure even with the 
best apparatus available. Astronomical refraction, 
which Ptolemy knew and took into account in his 
astronomical computations, is an effect of much greater 
magnitude. It occurs when the light from a celestial 
object enters the earth’s atmosphere at an angle from 
the vertical. Thus when we see the disc of the setting 
sun just touching the horizon, the sun, astronomically 
speaking, has already set. That is, if it were not for 
the bending of its rays in the course of their long path 
through the atmosphere, the sun at that moment would 
already have disappeared from sight below the horizon. 

In any case effects of this kind are irrelevant for the 
practice of perspective in painting, because they are 
negligible over the distance that separates the painting 
from the spectator in, say, a picture gallery. It is only 
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through this short layer of air that light must travel 
in straight lines to give a valid basis to linear per- 
spective. When light rays from the objects depicted 
fail to travel in straight lines on account of refraction— 
or of reflection, as in the case of mirrors—the perspec- 
tive projection is simply based on the direction of the 
rays in the last part of their journey, as they are about 
to reach the eye. 

The validity of Euclid’s empirical conclusions is not 
affected by the fact that he used the concept of visual 
rays going from the eye to the external objects, 
whereas we use that of light rays coming from the 
objects to the eye. Visual phenomena already described 
by Euclid, such as motion parallax, are used by aero- 
plane pilots for flying and landing their craft.* The 
theory of “light rays” is itself a mathematical abstrac- 
tion, as proved by the existence of diffraction phe- 
nomena, which require the wave-theory for their 
explanation. Such phenomena affect to some extent 
the accuracy of image formation on the retina. The 
same is true of phenomena explained by the quantum 
theory. Neither of these upsets the basic validity of 
linear perspective. 


The author’s most important proposition, b, means 
that a theoretically perfect painting in perspective 
should look the same as the corresponding actual ob- 
jects when we look at it with only one (moving) eye 
without moving the head. It will be shown that this 
follows, without further assumptions, from the fact 
that light is propagated in straight lines from the paint- 
ing to the eye of the spectator.” 

In the simple case where objects, painting, and eye 
are all in air of even density, the perspective image of 
the objects is given by the intersection with the painting 
surface (which may be plane or curved) of the straight 
lines that join the points of the objects to the eye. These 
lines are straight because the paths of the light rays 
are straight. 

The point in the eye that should be chosen as the 
center of projection for constructing the perspective 
is the center of rotation of the eye. For under ordinary 
conditions the eye rotates continually, in saccadic dis- 
placements that occur several times per second, and 
these displacements are essential for normal vision; if 
the eye is really kept still or if the image on the retina 
is artificially stabilized, vision fades out more or less 
entirely after a few seconds. The center of the eye 
pupil and the “optical center” of the eye have also 
been suggested as the correct center of projection, but 
in any case these three points are so close to one 
another that in the present connection any one of 
them could be chosen without noticeably affecting the 
resulting perspective. 

The perspective image so constructed, assuming it 
has been perfectly painted with regard to shade and 
color, will send through the pupil of the eye practi- 


1. J. J. Gibson, The Perception of the Visual World, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1950. 
2. An elementary account of the formation of the image in 


cally the same “sheaf” of light rays as would be sent 
by the three-dimensional objects—at any rate this will 
be true in cases where both the objects and the per- 
spective image are about ten yards or more from the 
(normal) eye. Consequently, since painting and objects 
do affect the eye in the same way, they will look the 
same to the observer, independently of the structure 
and functioning of the eye, the properties of the brain 
and nervous system, and the psychological character- 
istics of the spectator. 

Indeed this has often been verified in experiments 
dealing with simple objects. The case of a plane 
mirror, to be discussed later, provides further straight- 
forward evidence in this respect. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the present controversy 
largely revolves around this crucial point, which is 
being rejected as inadmissible by many who apparently 
believe that the perspective image must be the same 
as the image of the objects which is formed on the 
concave surface of the eye retina, or as the subjective 
visual appearance of the objects as perceived by the 
artist. If, for instance, the latter were true, then the 
shape of even a theoretically perfect perspective image 
should depend upon the personal characteristics of the 
artist, and presumably of the historical period in which 
he lived. 

An illustration may help to show that the perspective 
image is neither a copy of the retinal image nor a 
reproduction of the visual appearance of the objects. 
If I place in front of my eye a distorting glass, both 
the retinal image and the subjective appearance become 
distorted. But this distortion is exactly the same for the 
objects as for their perspective image. Accordingly the 
new, distorted, appearance of the perspective is the 
same as the new appearance of the objects, in spite, 
or rather because, of the fact that the perspective image 
was left unchanged when the properties of the visual 
system were artificially altered. 

Again, imagine an eye in which a tiny mirror has 
been artificially placed at an angle behind the crystal- 
line lens in the vitreous humor, so that it reflects part 
of the incoming rays onto an abnormal region of the 
retina. The resulting retinal image, howsoever affected 
by this disturbance, would still remain the same for the 
perspective image, and for the objects. The heavily 
distorted subjective appearance of both perspective and 
objects would also be the same for the observer whose 
eye had been subjected to this imaginary experiment. 
This incidentally explains why principles of perspective 
could be known before the optical functioning of the 
eye became clearly understood, that is, before the 
seventeenth century. 

Leonardo was fully aware of the fact that the rays 
entering the eye are the determining factor for 
vision, and for perspective. “Each body becomes the 
base of innumerable and infinite pyramids [of light 
rays]. . . . The point of each pyramid has in itself 


the eye and of the theory of perspective will be found in M. H. 
Pirenne, Vision and the Eye, London, 1948. 
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the whole image of its base.” He tested this by experi- 
ments using the camera obscura, and modern optics 
has developed at great length his very acute remarks 
on the matter. 

The light sent into the eye (placed at the correct 
center of perspective) by a theoretically perfect per- 
spective image is practically the same in all its prop- 
erties as the light sent by the actual objects. While for 
every position of the eye it produces an image in a 
different position on the retina, yet, for any given 
position of the eye, it produces practically the same 
image in the same retinal position as would be pro- 
duced by the objects themselves. Provided the head 
does not move, the slight variations in the position of 
the pupil that occur as the eye rotates in its orbit are 
of negligible importance in the present connection. 
Consequently, for any given observer the retinal im- 
ages, the pattern of excitation produced in the retinal 
receptors, and the nervous stimulation produced in the 
optic nerve and the central nervous system are also the 
same. Therefore, if the physiological and psychological 
state of the observer remains unchanged when he looks 
first at the one and then at the other, the perspective 
and the actual objects must have the same visual ap- 
pearance for the observer—even though the subjective 
appearance of both can, of course, vary from one 
observer to another. 

Thus the projective relationship of perspective is 
not a relationship between the objective scene and its 
subjective appearance. It is a relationship that exists 
only between physical entities, namely the actual scene 
or objects on the one hand, and the painting, that is, 
the perspective image, on the other. 

For this reason, the difficult physiological problems 
relating to the nervous excitation produced in the many 
millions of sensitive receptor cells contained in the 
retina, to the subsequent stimulation arising in the 
hundreds of thousands of fibers of the optic nerve, 
and to the stimulation thus transmitted to nervous cells 
in the brain, need not be considered in the present 
connection. It may be of interest to note that K. 
Koffka* seems in full agreement with the basis of the 
present argument, namely that when two different 
agents cause the same stimulation in the retina, all 
other things being equal, then the resulting psycho- 
logical percepts are also the same. 

Descartes, who was one of the first to understand 
the formation of the retinal image in the eye, also 
adumbrated the modern views according to which a 
pattern of excitation is formed in the brain as a result 
of the stimulation of the retinal receptors by the light 
pattern (the retinal image) formed on the concave 
surface of the fundus of the eye by light rays origi- 
nating from the external three-dimensional objects. 
Yet he emphatically rejected the idea that we might 
see this pattern “comme s'il y avait derechef d’autres 
yeux en notre cerveau avec lesquels nous la puissions 
apercevoir.”* It cannot be too strongly emphasized 


3. Principles of Gestalt Psychology, London, 1935, p. 79. 
4. Dioptrique, 1637. 


that we see neither the stimulation patterns in our 
nervous system, nor our retinal images—which in any 
case are inverted. All that we see belongs, or appears 
to belong, to the outside world. Even what we see in 
dreams is seen as taking place in the outside world, 
not in our brain or retina. 


Proposition c states that it is meaningless to say 
that straight lines are seen curved (“Dire che le rette 
si vedono curve non ha senso,” p. 125). If the author 
means that, on a plane, an objective straight line must 
be depicted as straight, not curved, then on the basis 
of the preceding paragraph, he is right. 

If we consider purely subjective visual appearances, 
however, it is a fact that psychologists and physiolo- 
gists’ are agreed that the subjective appearance of a 
straight line may be curved. This is observed, for 
instance, when the line is seen “‘out of the corner of 
the eye,” using a peripheral part of the retina. If the 
observer looks in direct vision at a point of the straight 
line, the retinal image of the line passes through the 
central region of the retina, the fovea centralis, in 
which falls the image of the point of fixation; the line 
is then generally seen straight. But with averted vision 
there is a subjective curvature in the appearance of 
the line, the concavity of which is turned towards the 
point of fixation. Thus if the line is horizontal and the 
observer fixates a point below it, the line appears as a 
curve with its concavity downwards; if he looks above 
the line, the apparent concavity is upwards, Subjectively 
the line therefore appears either straight, or curved in 
different ways, according to the way it is looked at. It 
takes some practice to observe this subjective effect, and 
some people may never have noticed it. (In binocular 
vision, curved subjective appearances may also occur; 
they will be discussed presently. ) 

For each position of the eye, the subjective curvatures 
just discussed will occur in the same way for the objec- 
tive line and for its image, so that—like the distortions 
produced by glasses placed in front of the eye—they are 
largely irrelevant to the problem of perspective. 


With regard to proposition d, a good plane mirror 
reflects the light coming from actual objects in such a 
manner that, apart from the inversion caused by the 
mirror, the reflected light reaching the eye has almost 
precisely the same direction, spectral composition, and 
intensity as the light would be sent to the eye by the 
actual objects if they were placed “where we see them,” 
behind the mirror. Of course the “virtual” scene we see 
behind the mirror is not the same as the actual scene; 
it is symmetrical to it with relation to the plane of the 
mirror. Successive reflections in two mirrors, however, 
give an arrangement in which this inversion is canceled. 
Such an arrangement corresponds almost exactly to the 
ideal conditions that would be realized in the case of a 
theoretically perfect painting in perspective. Our eyes 
receive from it almost exactly the same physical light 
distribution as they would receive from the actual ob- 


5. See e.g. H. von Helmholtz, Handbuch der physiologischen 
Optik, 2nd ed., Hamburg-Leipzig, 1896. 
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jects if they were placed behind the mirrors and if the 
mirrors were perfectly transparent. In the case of an 
ordinary painting this is only very approximately so— 
because as a rule a painting cannot reproduce accurately 
the physical intensity of the light coming from the 
various parts of the actual scene—and in any case it 
only applies to vision with one eye placed at the center 
of perspective. In the case of the mirrors both eyes can 
be used and the head can be allowed to move. If the 
theory of central perspective were false the objects seen 
reflected in a looking glass would not look like the real 
objects. 

The cinema “in three dimensions” and the stereo- 
scope are essentially similar devices. The stereoscope 
presents to each eye a different image in perspective, the 
two images being constructed for two different centers 
of projection, the positions of which correspond to that 
of the two eyes of the observer. Thus two different 
“sheaves” of light rays reach the eyes. These corre- 
spond to the two different sheaves of rays that would 
proceed to the two eyes if the actual scene were viewed 
in a natural manner using binocular vision. If linear 
perspective were a false method of construction, the 
strong sense of depth usually given by the stereoscope 
could hardly be explained. 

At this point the more difficult problem of the 
“binocular alley” experiments must be discussed.° Un- 
der restricted experimental conditions an observer using 
binocular vision may experience subjective curvature of 
a particular type when looking at two objectively 
parallel lines receding from him. The experiments are 
not usually performed in this way, however; the ob- 
server is asked to arrange two rows of lamps so that 
they appear to him as an alley with “subjectively straight 
and parallel” sides, and then it is found that he arranges 
the lamps, not along straight lines, but along certain 
curves. 

Without entering into details, it must be admitted at 
once that if there occur in binocular stereoscopic vision 
subjective curvatures of a type that does not occur in 
uniocular vision, then it might be legitimate to intro- 
duce such curvatures artificially in paintings. The phe- 
nomena just mentioned are still an object for discussion 
and their importance for the theory of perspective is not 
easy to assess. It may well be that the effects observed 
in the alley experiments depend upon the very special 
conditions used, the experiments being generally made 
with small lamps in a dark room where nothing else is 
visible. In conditions of ordinary life very little change 
is observed in subjective curvature (or lack of such 
curvature) when one looks at a scene having depth 
with both eyes and then covers one eye; this suggests 
that the phenomenon is of no great importance for the 
theory of painting. 

From a more general standpoint, however, it must 
be recognized that perspective is essentially a uniocular 
optical construction; as Leonardo knew, a painting un- 
avoidably looks different from a scene in depth because 


ordinary vision is binocular vision. Accordingly, the 
argument that paintings and objects stimulate the visual 
system in the same manner does not strictly hold when 
a painting is seen in the usual way. Stereoscopic devices 
would be required to achieve this. Even in Renaissance 
paintings, there are deviations from exact central pro- 
jection. Some of these, relating for instance to the 
foreshortening of near objects, may be due to attempts 
to deal with this difficulty, which is fundamental to the 
art of representational painting. 


In conclusion, while it is true that for various rea- 
sons, some of which have been mentioned above, a 
painting viewed under usual conditions in a picture 
gallery can hardly ever give an exact naturalistic repre- 
sentation of the natural or imaginary scene it purports 
to depict, yet, on the other hand, it is also true that per- 
spective construction as practiced in the Renaissance 
probably provides about the best basis that can be used 
for such a representation. For it is founded on the 
same principles as those which govern our vision of 
natural objects reflected in a plane mirror. In any 
case, the shortcomings of a painting in “Renaissance 
perspective,” considered as a naturalistic representation, 
are not due to retinal curvature, to movements of the 
eye in its orbit, or to non-Euclidean curvatures of 
physical space. Neither the system of perspective in 
which several parallel lines are represented as meeting 
two by two but not converging to a single point, nor 
“curvilinear” systems (on a plane surface) such as 
Hauck’s system or Dr. John White’s “‘synthetic per- 
spective,” can be explained on such grounds. From a 
naturalistic standpoint such systems must be expected 
to be less, not more, nearly correct than central per- 
spective. 

One of the valuable features of Dr. Gioseffi’s book 
is that it brings the subject back onto an empirical plane, 
where it can, if necessary, be investigated by experi- 
ment. It is to be hoped that it will promote further 
studies. It would be wrong to think that the subject is 
exhausted—f only because the detailed study of objects 
that are circular or spherical in shape may prove as re- 
warding as that of objects having straight outlines. 

The important fact that the spectator as a rule looks 
at the painting with both eyes and from the “wrong” 
position does raise problems of great psychological in- 
terest. There seems to be an unconscious psychological 
compensation for the “incorrect” manner in which 
paintings are almost invariably looked at. (This point 
was raised as the main difficulty of the problem of 
linear perspective in a personal communication of the 
late Albert Einstein to the reviewer. ) 

The example of the sphere which is depicted on the 
right of Raphael’s School of Athens may be mentioned. 
The painted outline of this sphere is not an ellipse, as 
it should be according to the central projection method 
of perspective, but a circle. Clearly we are faced here 
with a complex psychological situation due to the fact 


6. See e.g. F. Hillebrand, Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 72, 1903, pp. 255-307; T. Shipley, J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 47, 1957; 
pp. 804-821. 
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that although the scene depicted is seen as having depth, 
the observer is also aware of the flatness of the painted 
surface—this second element does not exist in the case 
of the looking glass. The complexity even of “simple” 
situations of this kind, combined with their importance 
from the artist’s standpoint, may lie at the very origin 
of the present controversy. The study of actual works 
of art does raise the most subtle psychological problems, 
whereas as a rule the student of optics tries to start from 
situations which are as simple as possible. Further ex- 
perimental investigation of the problems of visual per- 
ception relating to painting and perspective is required.’ 

The main emphasis in this review has been placed on 
the author’s approach to the basic optical problems of 
perspective. His general conclusions, which it would 
take too long to attempt to analyse here, are as follows: 

As a scientific discipline, perspective was already dis- 
covered and practiced in antiquity. After it had become 
largely forgotten in late antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages, Giotto again obtained a glimpse of it. The com- 
plete rediscovery was the work of Brunelleschi: he suc- 
ceeded in doing this while studying the properties of a 
mirror with the help of Ptolemy’s Optics. Brunelleschi’s 
method, which was adopted by Alberti, already con- 
tains implicitly all the principles of perspective. An im- 
portant practical advance was achieved with the in- 
vention of the distance point. The first clear exposition 
of this method is due to Pomponius Gauricus. It is prob- 
able, however, that it was originally due to Mantegna, 
or to the Paduan school. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s contribution gave a deeper 
analysis of the phenomena involved, of their “condi- 
tions” and of their limitations. The preference of the 
Baroque period for constructions “‘on the angle” is due 
to aesthetic reasons and does not contradict the Renais- 
sance concept of space. Today photographs, the cinema, 
and illustrated newspapers indicate the sociological im- 
portance of perspective as a “language”; it may not be 
far from the truth to say that, if modern painters have 
returned to the use of systems different from Renais- 
sance perspective, it is precisely because of a wish to 
evade “unfair competition” by these popular media of 
pictorial expression. 

The book contains 57 well-produced illustrations in 
line and halftone, and many notes. There is no index. 

Dr. Gioseffi’s work will have to be read by all those 
who are interested in the theory and history of linear 
perspective. 

M. H. PIRENNE 
University Laboratory 
of Physiology, Oxford 


GABRIEL MILLET, La peinture du moyen age en 
Yougoslavie (Serbie, Macédoine et Monténégro), 
fasc. 2, Album présenté par A. Frolow, Paris, Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1957, Pp. xiii; 103 pls. 6000 
francs. 


7. Cf. G. ten Doesschate & F. P. Fischer, Ophthalmo- 
logica, 97, 1939 PP- 1-19. 


The first volume of this album of mediaeval Serbian 
wall-painting was reviewed in THE ART BULLETIN, 
XXXVIII, 1956, 197-198. Continuing the publica- 
tion of the photographs assembled by the late Gabriel 
Millet, M. Frolow now offers us a group of three 
churches built and decorated by the royal dynasty of 
the Nemanjids: Sopoéani (ca. 1260), Gradac (before 
1276) and Arilje (ca. 1296). The frescoes in these 
monuments are in a seriously deteriorated condition. 
Those of Sopoéani and Gradac, recently restored, have 
suffered from prolonged exposure to the elements. At 
Arilje the paintings in the vaults are destroyed; the rest 
used to be (and perhaps still are) covered with a thick 
deposit of grime. Consequently, Millet’s photographic 
survey had to be carried out under particularly difficult 
conditions, and it is not surprising that many of the 
illustrations now before us should not meet modern 
standards. But even if the reproductions are not of the 
highest quality, they constitute an almost complete 
record of these remarkable monuments, and this has 
not been heretofore available. 

The method of presentation adopted by M. Frolow 
is spartan in its succinctness: an introduction of barely 
three pages, a listing of the essential facts and biblio- 
graphic references concerning each monument, and an 
iconographic index. The remainder of the book con- 
sists of illustrations that are identified by the location 
and subject-matter of the paintings. A clearer idea of 
the distribution of the paintings on the walls and vaults 
of these churches may be obtained in the case of 
Sopo¢éani and Arilje by consulting Okunev’s diagrams 
in Byzantinoslavica, 1, 1929, facing p. 144, and 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, vil, 1936, pp. 244, 
251, and 254, respectively. For Gradac, there is the 
monograph by Dj. BoSkovi¢.* In addition to Millet’s 
own photographs, over sixty were provided by the 
National Museum of Belgrade and a few taken from 
previous publications, thus increasing the usefulness of 
the album. We should thank M. Frolow for having 
given us this instrument de travail in a form that is both 
modest and scholarly. 

The three churches presented here belong to the most 
interesting and enigmatic phase of mediaeval Serbian 
painting. At the time when Sopoéani was being deco- 
rated, Constantinople was recovered by the Greeks, but 
the new Palaeologan style did not reach Serbia until 
the very end of the thirteenth century. Sopoéani con- 
tinues and brings to its climax the manner first adum- 
brated at Studenica (1209) and more fully introduced 
at MileSevo (ca. 1235). Unfortunately, we know 
nothing of the artists who worked at Sopoéani. Painters’ 
signatures are not uncommon in Serbian churches be- 
ginning with Studenica,” but none is found at Sopoéani. 
Yet these anonymous artists were of the highest caliber 
and excelled at monumental compositions, such as the 
immense Dormition of the Virgin on the west wall or the 
damaged Crucifixion on the south wall. The latter, in- 


1. Gradac, Belgrade, 1945. 
2. See S. Radojéci¢, Majstori starog srpskog slikarstva, Srpska 
Akademija Nauka, Posebna izdanja 236, 1955. 
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cidentally, was recorded by Millet’s camera in a better 
state of preservation than it is today. The spirit of an- 
tiquity pervades these paintings. The figures are statu- 
esque, wrapped in voluminous drapery. In the back- 
ground are seen complex structures festooned with 
vela, and even decorated with classical bas-reliefs (see 
pls. 20, 3 and 22, 3). The youthful faces are of a sur- 
prising freshness. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that Sopo¢ani is the most impressive monument 
of thirteenth century mural painting before Cavallini. 
Gradac and Arilje, on the other hand, though interest- 
ing in many ways, especially from the point of view of 
iconography (note the cycle of the Virgin’s infancy at 
Gradac and the series of Councils at Arilje), are much 
poorer in quality. 

It would be premature to define the place occupied 
by these Serbian monuments in the wider context of 
Mediterranean painting of the Crusading period. To 
do so, it would be necessary not only to investigate such 
nearby centers as Arta and Castoria, but to embrace the 
whole scene, as far as Trebizond, where the frescoes of 
Santa Sophia (ca. 1250) are now being uncovered,® 
Cyprus, the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, as well as 
Venice and the rest of Italy. For an excellent survey of 
the problem, which, strangely enough, is completely 
ignored in Lazarev’s recent book on the origins of the 
Italian Renaissance,* the reader is referred to the re- 
port by QO. Demus presented to the Eleventh Congress 
of Byzantinists.° This field of enquiry, in which Gabriel 
Millet’s name occupies a permanent position, is one to 
which all students of the Dugento should henceforth 
turn their attention. 

CYRIL MANGO 
Dumbarton Oaks 


Harvard Unwwersity 


WALTER ABELL, The Collective Dream in Art: A 
Psycho-Historical Theory of Culture Based on Re- 
lations between the Arts, Psychology, and The Social 
Sciences, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 


1957. 378 pp.; 12 diagrams; 108 figs. $7.50. 


It is easy for the reviewer to have great sport with 
this sort of book: the scholar who ventures from the 
historical field into the social sciences and succumbs to 
their vocabulary can only expect this as his due. All the 
more pity when he is, like the late Professor Abell, a 
writer of no mean ability and sense of style. 

Yet, if we eschew the temptation to dispose of this 
book in this way, it is not for the obvious reason that its 
author is not here to reply in kind; it is rather because 
we feel he had essayed, with earnestness and deep sin- 
cerity, to come to grips with one of the major problems 
in art historical studies today, that of the interpretation 
of our vast accumulation of factual data, the asking of 


3. See D. Talbot Rice in the Jilustrated London News, 
October 11, 1958, pp. 600-601. 

4. Proischozdenie ital’anskogo vozrozdenija, 1, Moscow, 
1956. 


not merely what, but why—and the fact that, in our 
view, Abell did not entirely fail. His book, we feel, is 
an effort to rationalize a fundamentally valid apergu 
which is of basic importance and utility. 

Abell’s method is explicit in that prolix subtitle: the 
interpretation of art-historical evidence in terms of psy- 
choanalytic theory, through the use of the information 
supplied by an economic-materialist view of history. As 
he puts it, “art is one of the cultural symbols into which 
society projects existent states of underlying psychic 
tension” (p. 5); these tensions are, to him, the key to 
the course of art history through the ages. “As imagery 
symbolizing underlying and often unconscious psycho- 
historical depths, works of art function in the mental 
life of society much as do dreams in the experience of 
an individual.” (p. 5) 

His title, therefore, is not quite correct, for to him 
The Collective Dream Js Art! Therein lies the key to 
his system, and also, in our view, its underlying fallacy 
as an attempt to make a science out of art history; for 
although the analogy between the process of dream 
manufacture in the individual, and the creation of art 
by a society—as if “society” painted a picture !—makes 
an interesting, even an illuminating metaphor, yet as 
“scientific” fact the relationship is nonsense. 

We should not wish to be so unfair as so roundly to 
condemn Abell’s theory without presenting it as he 
develops it himself. He opens with a review of relevant 
studies in the fields he intends to use, primarily in order 
to show the inadequacy of what has been done to date. 
First, the interpretations of art and creativity by the 
psychoanalysts, exemplified by Freud and Rank—no 
one of later date; Freud is discarded as too individual- 
istic in his approach to be useful in formulating gen- 
eralized principles, and Rank’s theory as so generalized 
and remote from the historical evidence as to be mean- 
ingless in practical application (both judgments with 
which we can hardly quarrel). 

Next Abell turns to the historical and materialist in- 
terpretations of culture, taking as examples the “uni- 
versal historians” (Montesquieu, Vico, Turgot, Vol- 
taire, Hume, and others) on the one hand, and the 
Marxist cultural historians (Plekhanov, Antal, Hauser) 
on the other. These too are rejected, because they take 
no account of individual or collective psychology: “The 
crucial consideration for a culture is not the nature of 
a particular economy, whether urban or rural, but the 
effect produced by economic and other historical cir- 
cumstances upon the psychic life of the given society.” 
(p. 41) Finally, he glances at Jung’s concept of the 
“collective unconscious,” which we should have ex- 
pected to hold great hope for his theory; but this too is 
found wanting, since Jung, like Freud, concentrates 
essentially on the individual consciousness, to the utter 
neglect of historical process, circumstances, or simple 
objective fact. 


5. “Die Entstehung des Palaologenstils in der Malerei,” 
Berichte zum XI, internationalen Byzantinisten-K ongress, Mu- 
nich, 1958. 
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The Psycho-Historical Theory, when at last it is set 
forth, is the result of what Abell terms the ““Tension- 
Imagery Process,” a system based directly (as we have 
already indicated) upon Freud’s early and fairly rudi- 
mentary theory of dream formation. Historical circum- 
stances, says Abell, produce in a given society psychic 
tensions, which may be either generally positive, in 
favorable times, negative in unfavorable ones, or com- 
paratively neutral. It is these tensions which transmute 
the “day residue” of everyday experience into visible 
form, in myth, art, and so forth, just as the individual 
psyche projects its own tensions into dreams. The forms 
taken by a culture’s or a society’s artistic products, then, 
will be determined by its underlying psychic tensions, 
and these in turn depend upon its historical circum- 
stances. (The steps by which this theorem is worked 
out are illustrated by a series of diagrams which prove, 
if nothing else, that the author’s own psychic makeup 
did not include a particularly strong sense of humor. ) 

The application of this theoretical formulation fol- 
lows. Abell starts with an examination of Gothic gro- 
tesques and gargoyles, which he traces back to the far 
more formidable monsters of Romanesque art, and 
thence to the hero-monster combats of the Dark Ages, 
as expressed not only in the visual arts but in such 
legends as Beowulf, the Sagas, and the Eddas. The 
earlier the examples he finds, the less sure of success 
does the hero seem, until the most primitive examples 
in both art and legend find the combatants on equal 
terms, or with the monster in triumph. 

Retracing the development in historical sequence, 
we find that the increasing stability and material well- 
being of Western mediaeval society seems to be ex- 
pressed in art by an increasing subjection and subordina- 
tion of its “nightmare” monsters, until in the supremely 
integrated Gothic world the beasts are banished to the 
periphery of its imagery, to cathedral spires and manu- 
script margins. Before the Dark Ages, “negative ten- 
sions” were so strong that the monsters were felt with 
a force of such traumatic power that it was impossible 
to render them visible at all. 

Concurrently, we may see that this transition from 
“negative” to “positive imagery” is accompanied by 
stylistic changes, from the geometric abstraction of 
Neolithic art, seemingly nonobjective in the basis of its 
forms (and lying somewhere behind the Dark Ages), 
through the rough stylization of Dark Ages art, to the 
sophisticated realism of the Gothic and Renaissance peri- 
ods. ““This suggests that an abstract style, like negative 
mythical imagery, is a manifestation of negative ten- 
sions and of untoward historical circumstances; it sug- 
gests also that a trend toward realism, like one toward 
positive mythical imagery, reflects increasingly positive 
psychological adjustments resulting from increasingly 
favorable historical circumstances.” (p. 234) 

Postponing any detailed study of what he termed, 
with an uncanny sense of timing, “cultural orbits,” to a 
sequel to be entitled Cycle and Psyche (which we must 
presume to be now lost to us), Abell gives a rapid gen- 
eral survey of the course of art-historical events in terms 
of his theoretical framework; from the essentially realis- 


tic art of the well-adjusted Palaeolithic artist, through 
the recession to an abstract style as the hunting economy 
collapsed, to be replaced by an agricultural one; then 
the gradual development of realism as agriculture ad- 
vanced, culminating in the Renaissance period; finally, 
the reversion to a more abstract—even traumatic—art 
which accompanied the overthrow of the old agricul- 
tural society by a new industrial one, a phase in which 
we ourselves are involved. 

Along the way, it is suggested without any detailed 
elaboration that a further correlative to the positive- 
negative socio-economic situation may lie in the degree 
of interrelation among the various arts; that they may 
be more or less closely integrated according to the de- 
gree of positive or negative tensions in the period in- 
volved. This would require a separate critique for full 
evaluation, which, in view of the obviously tentative 
state of Abell’s own opinions on the subject, we are 
not justified in attempting. The question of relationships 
between the various art forms remains a challenging 
one for further study and interpretation, however. 

As regards the application of his theory to the gen- 
eral practice of art history, Professor Abell suggests 
that it offers a new opportunity for what he calls a 
“unified field of critical studies,” incorporating the pres- 
ently divided zones of iconographical and biographical 
studies, as well as the varied aesthetic approaches cur- 
rently practiced, all of which would have their assigned 
places within the general framework of the Psycho- 
Historical Theory. 

As applied to an understanding of the art of our own 
time, Abell feels that the Psycho-Historical Theory 
offers both a revision of our generally held concepts of 
the conflict between the artist and society, and also a 
hope for a way out of what has seemed an impasse in 
this respect. In the first place, his theory implies that it 
is not a simple case of the artist being too far ahead of 
his fellows for their comprehension, but that, in a situa- 
tion of negative tensions such as are presently dominant, 
art expressing the true state of society’s psyche is con- 
sciously or unconsciously repressed by society, just as 
the individual will repress an unpleasant fact or dream. 

Abell’s hope for a cure follows Freud’s therapy, con- 
sequently, almost to the letter: Let us reject repression, 
let us face our problems, and our art, as they exist; let 
us abandon the “pleasure-principle” (which leads the 
“average man” to abhor Part brut, for example) for 
the “reality principle’; and, like Freud’s patients in- 
dividually, perhaps we shall collectively be saved, 

To justify acceptance as a “scientific” system, it 
would seem to us, an hypothesis such as this should be 
supported on two levels: first, as to the accuracy of the 
data on which it is based; and second, as to the accepta- 
bility of its theoretical framework. It should be evident 
by now that we do not consider the Psycho-Historical 
Theory to have wholly passed these tests, whatever 
other merits it may have. 

It would be invidious to carp on minor details of fact 
in the art-historical evidence adduced, and we shall not 
do so; we do feel, however, that an art historian who 
will state that “maximum emphasis on factual represen- 
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tation does not occur in Western Europe until the end 
of the sixteenth century” (p. 232) has got to define 
his special uses of terms a great deal more precisely than 
is done here before he will escape the suspicion of having 
forced his evidence (unnecessarily, in our view of the 
case in point) to suit his argument. 

More pertinent to our objection is perhaps Abell’s 
rather narrow exposition of Neolithic culture and Neo- 
lithic art: As a world-wide phase of human cultural 
development, Neolithic man existed—and still exists— 
in many states of relative prosperity as well as destitu- 
tion, and his art has a far wider range than Abell allows 
in his description. (Freud’s T'otem and Taboo, perhaps 
the master’s most pernicious single book, has left a 
pall of dark and bloody shadow over many a recon- 
struction of early man and his society.) We believe 
that there may be a valid explanation, in terms com- 
parable to Abell’s, for the nature and comparative 
uniformity of Neolithic art, within wider boundaries 
than those shown by Abell; but we shall leave its ex- 
position to another place. In the meantime, suffice it 
to say that the abstract character common to nearly all 
Neolithic art cannot be explained purely in terms of the 
experiences of a few of the most depressed Amerindian 
tribes, or the Madagascar aborigines; there is a lot more 
to it than that. 

Again, it will have been noticed that, at least as out- 
lined here, Abell seems to view the history of mediaeval 
and subsequent Western art as something proceeding 
ab ovo from the barbarian styles of the Volkerwan- 
derungen, with no consideration of the part played by 
the pagan classic tradition of the Greco-Roman world 
in the development and continuation of mediaeval 
forms and styles. This is in fact his point of view; seeing 
the Middle Ages as the creation of entirely new racial 
strains, he minimizes the part played by the antique 
tradition, considering it no more than the strongest 
single influence upon the development of mediaeval art, 
not one of its essential components. 

Abell is in fact negatively disposed toward the factor 
of “influence” in general, making the incontestable 
point that a given society or culture must have a pre- 
disposition toward a certain art form or style before 
it can be influenced by an alien culture representing 
that tendency. Withal, we feel that the Psycho-His- 
torical Theory itself could be used to present a very 
different sequence of principal events in the history of 
early mediaeval art, taking more account of the con- 
tinued importance of classical style and form; at the 
same time, we have the feeling that the background of 
the barbarian slope of Abell’s Dark Ages is nowhere 
nearly so obscure as he would like, for the convenience 
of his theorem, to have it. We are acquiring more and 
more of an idea of that background and even its chro- 
nology all the time, and it is unfair to relegate all the 


1. To indicate the range of psychoanalytic literature bear- 
ing on his subject that Abell omits to mention, would tax the 
pages of this journal. Two bibliographical items, however, are 
symptomatic of the different directions taken: J. S. Frieden- 
wald, “Knowledge of Space Perception and the Portrayal of 
Depth in Painting,” College Art Journal xv, 1955, pp. 96-118 


art-pre-history of the Dark Ages to Neolithic Limbo. 

These are a few of the points that come readily to 
mind concerning the author’s use of historical material ; 
now as to his theoretical framework. Here, we are 
convinced, he is building upon scientific sand. Aside 
from the very fundamental question of whether the 
study of history is, can, or ought to try to be, a “scien- 
tific” study, there could scarcely be a less scientific basis 
for making it so than the psychoanalytic theory. Within 
that field itself, moreover, the Freudian dream theory 
is surely one of the weakest reeds from the point of 
view of demonstrable scientific fact. 

Surely we are not using too narrow a definition if we 
term psychology the most truly scientific segment of the 
field of studies of the mind. Proceeding doggedly along 
the physiological track, the psychologists have just about 
reached the point of deciding, for example, that their 
previous theories about the mechanics of vision need 
revamping; and they haven’t even begun to work out 
an acceptable concept of the process of thought. The 
psychoanalysts, we think it fair to say, have on the other 
hand an empirical working hypothesis which serves for 
a system of therapy; no more. But it is not the identical 
therapeutic system first worked out by Freud and pub- 
lished by him in his early works; even Freud himself in 
later works modified his methods and underlying prin- 
ciples in important ways. His followers have gone con- 
siderably further, as even a casual perusal of current 
literature in the field will show.’ 

Beyond this, the study of group psychology is in 
barest infancy; but its theoreticians would scarcely em- 
ploy unmodified the Freudian system to arrive at a 
social psyche, as Abell does; at least not on any but 
purely philosophical terms. Even as an analogy, Abell’s 
use of the dream theory has a certain weakness: a dis- 
tinguished psychiatrist pointed out, when we discussed 
this subject, that one of the most obvious features of 
dream formation, from his standpoint, was that it was 
not a creative process, but merely a reproductive one. 

So we return to our first point: while Abell’s Psycho- 
Historical Theory is unacceptable as science, it can 
make an intriguing metaphorical framework for the 
study of certain art-historical problems. Sir Herbert 
Read has made good use of the Freudian system in just 
this way, in terms of the individual; it would be less 
than fair to deny Professor Abell the same privilege. 

His study remains, after all our reservations, and 
with its pseudo-scientism aside, a not wholly unsuccess- 
ful attempt to arrive at a more objective understanding 
of the relation of those popular untranslatables, the 
Zeitgeist and its Weltanschauung, to actual art prod- 
ucts. As we have already indicated, we are ourselves 
predisposed toward Abell’s attempt at a correlation 
between artistic style and the “psychic state” (of course 
we should much prefer another word) of the society 


(reprinted from the Journal of the Association of Medical 
Illustrators, and showing the physiological approach) on the 
one hand, and A. Ehrenzweig, The Psycho-Analysis of Artistic 
Vision and Hearing, N.Y., 1953, on the other. The total 
literature is enormous, and we can scarcely blame Abell for 
being selective; we do question his choice. 
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producing it; we feel that a good deal of illumination 
can be gained from a proper handling of this correla- 
tion. (We are less sure about the validity of Abell’s 
correlation of “positive” and “negative imagery” with 
the same psychic states; it seems to us as yet too sub- 
jective a criterion, although something may one day 
be made of it.) 

Professor Abell has erred here, in our view, in 
making his index of “psychic state” so purely a material- 
istic one; from this point, we feel, arises a large pro- 
portion of his purely factual errors. (Of course the 
detached observer would note that both psychoanalysis 
and materialism are too much a part of our own Zeit- 
geist to be omitted from a theory about the Zeitgeist 
itself.) ‘There are other immaterial or spiritual factors 
of the “collective mind” which are not, in our view, 
merely products of the historical situation, as Abell 
would have them, but which can be and frequently are 
causes rather than effects. Once these less materialistic 
factors are appreciated, perhaps we can avoid the semi- 
conscious yet inevitable intrusion of value judgments 
into the consideration of realistic versus abstract styles 
in terms of the Abell theory: value judgments which 
could readily provide a serious rationale for the Soviets’ 
enforcing “socialist realism” upon their own artists, for 
example. 

Finally, we are uncomfortable with the determinist 
tone natural to theories of this sort; Abell himself tries 
to offset this in his closing chapters, where he seeks to 
define the role of the individual creative artists within 
his collective framework. But even here, while assert- 
ing the individual’s independence, he cannot avoid the 
statement that, ““The more exclusively personal the art- 
ist’s motivation, the more minor will be his production. 
Major artists are such, precisely because responsiveness 


to collective motivation charges their creative activity 
with the full force of the master tensions of their 
epoch.” (p. 332) Determinism is almost unavoidable 
in discussion of the Zeitgeist, but surely it should be 
possible to leave some place for Free Will. 

We hope that we have made it clear that, although 
the tone of this review is in many ways negative, we 
should not have criticized this book at such length had 
we not felt that it contained so much really useful 
material. It is our belief that, with a proper awareness 
of its defects, Abell’s book and his theory can be a 
basis for continuing explorations of the larger problems 
of art historical epochs. That we have our own alterna- 
tive scheme, partly elaborated before the appearance of 
this book, should by now be obvious, as should the fact 
that this review is not the place to set it forth; this we 
plan to do in a separate article. 

The Collective Dream in Art is a well-produced 
volume, though including the usual quota of typo- 
graphical errors. The only ones that seem systematic are 
the use of the name “Kollowitz” in a context suggest- 
ing that Kaethe Kollwitz is intended, on p. 351, and 
the recurrent pluralization “Sartres” on p. 100 (J.-P. 
Sartre does not appear in the Index, but an Abbot Sugar 
of St. Denis does). Finally, Henry Thomas Buckle, 
perhaps the oddest fish in Abell’s netful of universal 
historians, died prematurely enough without Professor 
Abell’s cutting him down five years early, at age 36 
(p. 32). (Buckle was a perennial invalid, as Abell says, 
but of a characteristically tough Victorian species: it 
took an attack of typhoid in Damascus in 1862, follow- 


ing an arduous tour of Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine, to 
kill him off.) 


JAMES D. BRECKENRIDGE 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

In Mrs. Tietze-Conrat’s review of Bernard Beren- 
son’s Italian Pictures of the Renaissance—Venetian 
School (THE ART BULLETIN, XL, 1958, p. 347) she 
discusses a portrait of a Venetian Senator in the Schu- 
macher Collection, Columbus, Ohio. This portrait she 
says is wrongly attributed by Mr. Berenson to Jacopo 
Tintoretto. I believe that this is a case of mistaken 
identity on Mrs. Tietze-Conrat’s part, and that Mr. 
Berenson was referring to another painting in the 
Schumacher Collection. He lists a “half-length portrait 
of a young bearded Senator.” The painting which Mrs. 
Tietze-Conrat discusses, and which she has assumed 
that Mr. Berenson referred to, is a three-quarters-length 
portrait and the Senator is not young. On the other 
hand, there is in the Schumacher Collection (which has 
been in the possession of the Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts since F. W. Schumacher’s death in 1957) a por- 
trait attributed to Jacopo Tintoretto which does fit the 
description given by Berenson. It is the belief of staff 
members at the Gallery that Mr. Berenson’s assistant 


looked at both the portraits when she was there. I feel 
sure that it is the latter portrait which Mr. Berenson 
gives in his list of paintings by Jacopo Tintoretto. 

There are two other points which I should like to 
bring up in connection with the part of Mrs. Tietze- 
Conrat’s review which refers to the Columbus painting. 
She does not mention the fact that the portrait which 
she discusses is given by the Gallery on the authority of 
Dr. August L. Mayer, and by William R. Valentiner 
and Paul Wescher in the Schumacher Catalogue (pri- 
vately printed, Columbus, Ohio, 1955) to Domenico 
Tintoretto and not to Jacopo. 

Also, she mentions that in this portrait there is “a 
papal bull lying on the table in which the name of the 
Pope, Clement (not his numeral), is clearly discerni- 
ble.” However, the inscription reads, in part, “muo et 
Beatissimo D. Clementi oct . . .” which would seem to 
support her argument that the Pope at the time was 
Clement VIII (“oct.”) rather than VII. 


ELSIE LU JENKINS 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


ERRATUM: In THE ART BULLETIN for March 1959, in 
the subhead on page 33, read Duplicitas for Duplicatas. 
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